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Vol. III. JANUARY, 1904. No. i. 

MR. ASHHURST ON MR. MALLOCK'S TITLE-PAGES AND ON 
SHAKESPEARE AND JOHN DAVIES. A REPLY. 

Mr. R. L. Ashhurst's construction of Mr. Mallock's Title-Pages in the 
October, 1903, New Shakespeareana is acute, clever and ingenious. Mr. 
Mallock's articles in the Pall Mall Magazine have thus been valuable at 
the very least in drawing out much interesting discussion. While I am 
not disposed to champion very vigorously Mr. Mallock's interpretations of 
the title-pages offered by him, it appears to me that they are by no means 
as unreasonable as Mr. Ashhurst seems to think. 

In the first place, in regard to the title-page to the Montaigne Essays. 
At the time of the publication of the first two books (1580), Bacon was 
nineteen years old, and had been three years out of collie. Now there 
does not seem an3rthing inherently improbable in a very precocious young 
man of nineteen with a collie education writing a volume of essays; and 
these are certainly very much the kind of essays Bacon would be likely to 
write. 

Mr. Ashhurst says that "in 1577 Bacon went to France a sickly lad 
in the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, in charge of a tutor, Mr. Duncombe." 
Now I do not know in exactly what capacity Mr. Duncombe accompanied 
the party, perhaps to assist in some special study that Bacon was engaged 
in, but the idea of a tutor, in the ordinary sense of the word, being in 
charge of a young man of nineteen, an attach^ of the embassy, and one 
who had left Cambridge two years before because it had no more to teach 
him, is of course impossible. The state of Francis Bacon's health does not 
seem to have much bearing on the subject ; how much of the world's great 
work has been done by people in feeble health ! 
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Bacon at the age of thirty-one began to feel old, and the author of 
the Montaigne Essays expressed the opinion that a man ought to do as 
good work at twenty as he ever would. "For my part," he says, "I believe 
our souls are as adult at twenty as they are like ever to be, and as capable 
as ever." Now this is what one would be more likely to write at nineteen 
than at forty-seven; when I remember that Shelley wrote Queen Mab at 
nineteen and Chatterton died at seventeen, the inherent improbability of 
Bacon's writing the Essays on account of his youth and delicate health 
does not impress me at all, but of course that by no means goes to prove 
that he did write them. 

The title-page to the Faery Queen is certainly curious, and the explana- 
tions given by the exponents of Mr. Mallock's interpretation seem to differ 
among themselves as much as they do from Mr. Mallock's. Mr. Greg, in 
the Library for April, 1903, explains the symbolology as corresponding 
accurately with Sidney and his Arcadia, while Mr. Ashhurst points out 
an equally close resemblance between the Faery Queen and the Shepherd's 
Calendar I Mr. Ashhurst thinks that the creature on the top is a txxair, but 
not the Bacon boar. Mr. Greg says it is a porcupine. Conventionally, it 
may be a porcupine, but it requires a long stretch of the imagination. Of 
course, to fit Mr. Mallock's theory it is entirely unnecessary to suppose 
that the figure on the left is intended as an actual representation of the 
Earl of Leicester or the other figure actually the Queen. That they bear 
their respective emblems is enough. Absolute portraits would have been 
rather too startling. If the title-page is symbolic of Spenser's life and of 
the Faery Queen, what is it doing in Sidney's Arcadia in 1593? As for 
Mr. Ashhurst's explanation of the picture at the bottom with the stream 
dividing the two countries, England and Ireland, I will make no comment, 
but really people who are as ingenious as that ought not to find fault with 
the vagaries of the Baconians. 

In reference to the title-page of the Gustavus Selenus book on Ciphers, 
Mr. Ashhurst asks some questions which may open up a very interesting 
field of investigation. 

Heinrich Julius, Duke of Bnmswick, was bom at Cassel in 1564, and 
acceded to the Ducal throne in 1589. His father and predecessor, Julius, 
is mentioned in Notes on the State of Christendom, which, if Bacon did 
not write, he was certainly familiar with. This Heinrich Julius was 
probably the greatest and most powerful patron of the Arts— especially of 
Dramatic Art — of his time. In his castle at Wolfenbiittd he maintained a 
theatre, to which he brought actors from all over Europe. He was the 
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founder of the theatre in Germany. He was a man of the widest interest 
and learning; perhaps, with the exception of Bacon, the most learned man 
in Europe. He married the Princess Elizabeth of Denmark, thus becoming 
the brother-in-law of his particular friend, James I., and uncle to Charles I. 
of England and to Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia, who was a correspondent 
of Bacon. Are not mutual interest between this Duke and Bacon fairly 
well established, and is it likely that they were unacquainted, or that the Duke 
could not speak English? 

Moreover, among the companies of players brought by him to Wolfen- 
biittel was the Earl of Leicester's company — ^the very company of which 
Shaksper was a member. It is not of record that Shakesper was of the 
party, but some of his companions were, and undoubtedly Shakespeare 
Plays were there presented. The Duke appears to have been an enthusiast 
for the New English Drama and for the New Philosophy. That Bacon 
never mentions him, so far as we know, is almost as great a mystery as 
that he never mentions Shakespeare. That Heinrich Julius knew about 
Bacon indeed hardly admits of a doubt. If Bacon had any hand in the 
Shakespeare Drama, few men in the world would be more likely to know it. 
It will be very interesting, indeed, if it shall be proved that this strong burg 
in this little mediaeval town was the cradle of the English Drama, as it surely 
was of the German ! No likelier place to find the key to the Shakespeare- 
Bacon mystery can be imagined than right here I 

This Julius Heinrich, however, died in 1613, and of course was not the 
author of the Gustavus Selenus book. This appeared in 1624 and was 
written by Augustus, who was bom in 1579 ^md succeeded to the Dukedom 
in 1636. He maintained the family traditions, he was a lover of books and 
a learned theologian. He was the fotmder of the great Library at Wolfen- 
buttel. He was called "Senex Divinus" — ^though, of course, not till long 
after the time of the publication of the book in question, when he was thirty- 
five. He was hardly more likely to be ignorant of Bacon than was Heinrich 
Julius. 

As to Mr. Mallock's theory that the title-page is symbolic of the trans- 
mission of cipher messages, I know that Augustus himself left a somewhat 
similar explanation, but surely it is unlikely, not to say incredible, that a 
reasonable being proposing to unfold a mystery in a cr)rptogram, would 
accompany it with a full explanation and interpretation in detail! Such a 
proceeding as that would have been by far the most remarkable thing in 
the whole remarkable business. But as a matter of fact Augustus did 
nothing so absurd. Here is his actual letter of instructions to the Kilians, 
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the firm of engravers who prepared the cryptogrammatic title-page to the 
Gustavus Selenus Cryptomenytices, (Of course, the capitals are my own) : 

"My affectionate greeting and kindest wishes to you sdways, honoured, 
dear and particular friend. 

"We wish you would unofficially inquire of the Kilians whether they 
have at this time any other copperplates besides mine which must be looked 
after and given any precedence to, for we should like to send our designs 
among the first; these may serve as an augmentation of the Stenographia. 
Then they may cast about for a fine model to be placed in the front of the 
book. The size will be like that of the Schachbuch [Chessbook], and the 
portrait of Trithemius must be brought into the frontispiece. I printed a 
book in quarto at Ingolstadt in 1614, the title of which is 'Trithemius sui 
ipsius vindex,' edited by Father Sigismond of Seon, in which his portrait 
may be found. If he were shown sitting at a table and writing, with some 
one standing behind him and holding his cap or mitre aloft, it might be 
a propos. Then the post might be represented, sent by foot, by horse, by 
land and by water, as letters despatched hither and thither; and as further 
material, the sending of SECRET letters might be depicted. If a sketch 
of this kind were sent to me, it might remind me of other things and fur- 
ther the work. He who takes the mitre from the Abbot, and whose 
head is uncovered, might perhaps be made like Gustavus Selenus, as the 
physiognomy appears in the print where he is playing at a table in the 
Chessbook, but brought into harmony with the new environment by the 
Kilians. 

"I remain yours with kindly affection, 

"Augustus. 

"HiTZGER, 27 May, 1620." 

Is not this just as inexplicit as necessary? It conveys exactly what 
the details are to be — exactly what models the engravers are to follow. He 
naively suggests that he himself may be selected as the model for the person 
lifting the cap. (Perhaps Appleton Morgan hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he made that suggestion about tiie Kesselstadt bust.) And then, 
he says, in just as many words as are necessary to convey, as it were, off- 
hand and casually, the impression that he is really trying to devote the 
whole contrivance to expressing : "And as further material, the sending of 
SECRET LETTERS might be depicted." Could anything be more artful ? 

In regard to the three title-pages of acknowledged Baconan works, I 
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shall have very little to say. I do not believe that the title-page to Henry VII. 
has anything to do with Shakespeare. The Sermones Fiddes title-page does 
seem to suggest that Bacon's fame is associated with something that soars 
above the ground. In regard to the last title-page, that of De Augmentis, 
I hardly see how an explanation more or less in accordance with Mr. Mal- 
lock's can be escaped. The person sitting at the table with his hand on an 
open folio is certainly Lord Bacon. The figure is surely clad in a goat- 
skin, which is certainly symbolic of the Drama. His false breasts (denoting 
an actor) are very apparent in the original, whether Mr. Ashhurst has been 
able to detect them in our replicas or not. The open book on the table is 
certainly very suggestive, and the youth is certainly carrying the clasped 
book to the Temple of Fame. 

In regard to the testimony of John Davies — Davies was a writing teacher 
and a man of learning; but if he had known much about poetry probably 
he would have suppressed his own. 

He deposes as follows : that he loved the Players and their quality ; that 
R. B. and W S. had not been "abused" — meaning, I suppose, corrupted — 
by their calling; that some he loved for painting, poesy"; that they were 
men of "wit, courage, good shape, good parts and all good," in short, that 
they were better behaved people than most of their fellow-actors, and that, 
if it had not been for the degrading association of the stage Mr. William 
Shakespeare, "our English Terence," would have been a fit companion for 
people of higher rank, and would have been himself a sort of king among 
people of the "meaner sort." 

Except as he applies to him the term "Terence," he has only spoken 
of the actor as an actor. Of course, "Terence" does imply an association 
with dramatic poetry, but it hardly seems to apply to the author of Hamlet 
and Lear, or to throw much light on the authorship of anything, yet Mr. 
Ashhurst thinks this a very important contribution to our knowledge of 
Shakespeare. It may be, rdatively, but if so it would seem to indicate that 
the sum total of that knowledge must be very slight, indeed. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 
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HOW TO HEAT A LIBRARY AT WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S 
EXPENSE: WHEREIN IS SET FORTH A PLEASING DE- 
LINEATION OF THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON ALDERMAN 
IN ACTION, TOGETHER WITH THE PASSING OF HENLEY 
STREET. 

When we so proudly announced in New Shakespeareana for October, 
1903, that two archaic cottages in far-off little Henley Street in that Anglo- 
Saxon shrine, the town of Stratford-upon-the-Avon, were saved for our 
children and our children's children to look upon, it seems that we were 
sadly premature. We forgot the Stratford Alderman! Indeed, we have 
to confess to still greater crimes than prematurity. We confess that our 
zeal had all but eaten us up, and that we were no better than the rest of 
those ridiculous persons — ^happily so numerically few — ^who, revering 
Shakespeare, revere also his material vestiges — the houses his eyes beheld — 
the entourage which contained him living, the vicinage wherein he abode, 
the street where in the flesh he walked and exchanged daily greeting with 
his neighbours and his friends I 

We are properly rebuked. We should have known our place. We 
should have attended to oiu* own business and allowed the Honorable Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Aldermen to attend to theirs, their business being to wipe 
off and destroy with besom and axe and club every physical vestige of a 
man named William Shakespeare from the face of the earth! Did not 
the Reverend Francis Gastrell, that holy man (to whom a monument in 
Stratford market-place in due course), at great pecuniary self-sacrifice — ^nay, 
at what was almost monetary martyrdom, remove any temptation to Sessions 
of Sweet Silent Thought by actually annihilating his own real-estate, lest 
any should idolatrize the mansion to which the applause, delight and wonder 
of the Elizabethan stage retired procul negotiis ut prisca gens mortalium 
to enjoy an earned repose? And shall it not be the ambition of each Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Alderman to smash something connected with the memory 
of a Shakespeare, so that he can merit contiguous Market-place Monument 
when he, too, shall be gathered to his plump reward? Why should not 
every Stratf ord-on-Avon Alderman be his own Gastrell ? 

We suppose if we should abandon declamation and calmly announce that 
each Stratford-on-Avon Alderman has bound himself by terrible oaths to ob- 
literate, so far as in him lies, any material reminiscence of his most illustrious 
fellow-townsman, we should be judged demented or hopelessly insane — ^that 
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much Shakespeare had made us Mad. To avoid such judgment, we there- 
fore refrain from any such sweeping statement and simply reprint a selection 
from a report of the debate at a stated meeting of those worthies printed 
in that veracious newspaper The Stratford-on-Avon Herald of Friday, Octo- 
ber the ninth, in the year of Grace 1903. 

The meeting is in the Town Hall, the date October seventh, a Wednes- 
day, the question the revision of a former deliberation as to the propriety of 
razing two certain ancient landmarks (to wit, the two cottages with their cur- 
tillage described in the April, 1903, issue of New Shakespeareana), ''His 
Honor the Mayor in the Qiair. His Honor said that the object of the meeting 
was to decide whether the cottages should remain or be razed to the ground. 
The matter had been before the public for some time, but they were quite 
able to settle the matter for themselves. (Hear I Hear!) A member 
remarked that it was happily becoming a fashion for people to send gifts 
to the Birthplace increasingly, and the Executive Committee had often found 
it very difficult to harden their hearts and say they could not accept a gift 
because they had no room to house it. He should like to support the sug- 
gestion thrown out by the Mayor, that the cottages be used as a store for 
what he would term all surplus objects of interest, and for other purposes 
in connection with the trust. He would move that Mr. Cossins be 
instructed to report in detail how the two cottages can best be adapted to 
the purposes of the trust without detriment to any structural works of really 
ancient design which can safely be retained. Dr. * * * (we award to 
these gentlemen the oblivion of asterisks, not because they deserve that 
charity, but for the sake of their children) said he thought the gentleman 
was laboring under a misapprehension in r^ard to the action of the Elxecu- 
tive Committee. If his memory did not fail him, the resolution read that 
the cottages should be retained for the present. Nothing definite was said 
as to retaining the cottages forever and a day. Objections were raised, 
and something more than simple objections, and while the scheme was some- 
what unsettled, the Executive Committee thought it best, for the time being, 
to adopt that resolution. But the time had now come for the trustees to 
take action, and they were bound to do so. If they were able to discharge 
the duties and responsibilities of the trust, there ought to be no hesitation 
on their part. * * * He held rather a strong opinion that the cottages 
should come down. It would be the best way to settle the question, and 
whatever they chose to do with the site when the cottages had been pulled 
down was another matter. He moved as an amendment that the cottages 
be razed to the ground. 
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The Mayor observed that at a meeting of the Elxecutive Committee on 
May 15 a resolution was adopted that the two cottages nearest the Birth- 
place should for the present remain. His own (pinion was that the resolu- 
tion passed referred only to the present, and he should rule so. Therefore, 
they were at liberty to take what action they chose. 

Mr. * * * said he had much pleasure in seconding the amendment 
moved by Dr. * * * What were their duties? They were not charged 
with the preservation of all ancient buildings, but they were charged with 
the preservation of the principal ancient building in the place. The Act of 
Parliament dinned their duties into them well by not only styling them the 
trustees, but trustees "and guardians." Some time ago the trustees felt, 
what they must all feel, that there was a danger arising from the prox- 
imity of the cottages to the Birthplace. The cottages did not come within 
the scope of the Act. They never belonged to Shakespeare, his parents, 
or his wife, and could not be looked upon as part of the Shakespearean prop- 
erty. The cottages could only be held by them for the purpose of raising 
funds or assisting them in their work. There was, every one must admit, 
the responsibility and risk of fire. They could not get over it, and if the 
Birthplace were once burned down it could never be restored. What, then, 
constituted their guardianship? Their duty was to safeguard the property, 
and they must take not only ordinary precautions, but every precaution 
in their power. They had now an opportunity of preventing the risk of 
fire. Supposing they allowed the cottages to stand, and at some future 
time, not necessarily within a few years, the Birthplace was destroyed by 
fire, what would be said of them? Their names would be mentioned with 
more disgust and disapprobation than was bestowed on the man who pulled 
down the death-place of Shakespeare. Dare they face that? He, for one, 
had no desire to. The property was said to have belonged to one of the 
descendants of the poet, but that did not bring it within their province. 
(Applause.) 

Alderman * * * said he had felt from the very first that the cottages 
ought to be removed. Efforts had been made in years gone by to obtain 
the cottages so that they could be pulled down. Now, fortunately, they 
were in possession of them. There was nothing, in his opinion, that would 
justify the trustees in keeping them. If they required a store to keep the 
overflow gifts, there was the cottage now occupied by the custodians, which 
could easily be adapted to the purpose. If the two cottages were pulled 
down they would have a larger area round the Birthplace, and there would 
be less risk from fire. There was no archaeological or historical interest 
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attaching to the cottages. They might have belonged to the descendants 
of Shakespeare, but no actual proof of it had ever been advanced to them. 

Mr. * * * said that surely the resolution moved by Mr. * * * did 
not debar them at a future time from pulling the cottages down if Mr. 
Cossins reported that they could not be adapted for the purposes of the 
trust. 

In reply to a question, Mr. * * * said of course it was impossible to 
adopt a resolution to bind future generations. 

Mr. * * * said he agreed with the remarks made by Dr. * * * The 
cottages were no ornament to the town. 

Dr. * * * : On the contrary — (Laughter.) 

Mr. * * * said, when he went to look over the cottages he did not 
find any ornamental or very useful timber. The cottages in their present 
condition did not represent an3rthing that was there in Shakespeare's time. 

The Reverend * * * thought the resolution proposed by Mr. * * * 
did not bind them to preserve the cottages. When they got Mr. Cossins' 
report they would know whether there was anything of sufficient interest 
to preserve, and he should vote for the resolution, and reserve his final 
opinion till then. 

The Town Qerk said the cottages could not be used for show purposes. 

The Mayor asked whether the Trustees would like to use their influence 
in saving Juliet's house at Verona. There had been a good deal of cor- 
respondence in the papers on the subject. 

Mr. * * * : Do you suggest adopting Bamum's suggestion and bring- 
ing it over here? (Laughter.) 

Dr. * * * : There is almost as much argument in favour of that as 
there is in retaining the cottages. 

At this point the Town Qerk reported that an action was commenced 
in the Chancery Court by a person against the Trustees, who wanted to 
prove that they were doing some dire things in having the cottages pulled 
down. The matter was referred to the Executive Committee, and * * * and 
he were selected to meet their solicitors and give him full instructions to 
act He acted, with the result that the action was withdrawn and the taxed 
costs were paid by the other side. He now had to present a bill for £14 4s yd 
for various items, including getting the opinion of counsel." 

Truly, man's inhumanity to man maketh countless thousands mourn I 
We mingle our tears with those of our readers' at thought that these noble 
men, so brimming with good- will to posterity (which has never done any- 
thing for them), should be mulcted in the vast sum of £14 4s yA\ Espe- 
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dally, when prq)aring to saf^^ard sacred landmarks from possible 
burning up by the simple expedient of pulling them down before- 
hand I ( A propos of fire, we find that we have omitted to state that at one. 
point in the above debate a gentle voice was heard to suggest that if the 
desire of the meeting was to protect the Birthplace from possible danger 
of fire, it could be better accomplished by removing a certain brewery in 
close proximity to that Birthplace, where fires were kept burning day and 
night, than by demolishing tenements at the other end of the street! But 
this gentle voice His Honor the Mayor squelched by remarking in awful 
tones: "That is very irrelevant." Of course, it was I) We only hope that 
their Honors the Aldermen, when tearing down these two cottages, will not 
overlook "Birch's Crock Shop." For that, too, has sinned beyond salva- 
tion. According to the report of the British Archaeological Association: 
"i. The house known as Birch's Shop, or the 'Crock Shop,' and 
stated to have been the house of Shakespeare's cousin, and later that of 
Francis Collins, the lawyer who drew up Shakespeare's will, and to date 
from 1563, contains in the upper story some ancient framing and panelling 
in fairly sound condition and of interesting character. By the recent pull- 
ing down of the two cottages the side of this house is now exposed and is 
in a very dilapidated condition, requiring very careful reparation, and that 
without further delay. Some of the timbers are quite decayed, and others 
show the action of fire at some period. This house appears to have had, 
originally, an overhanging front, as the recent demolition alluded to has 
exposed the angle story post and curved bracket of massive timber." 
Nathless, a tenement against which can be lodged the scandalous 
charge of possessing "ancient framing and panelling," and of being asso- 
ciated with a cousin of William Shakespeare — or, horrible dictu, with his 
lawyer! — ^must not for an instant longer be allowed to cumber Stratford 
earth! Delenda est! And the sooner the Honorable Board of Aldermen 
can get at it the better for the good report of mankind! 

When we remember that these are the utterances not of a body of pro- 
moters engineering some work of instant necessity or of great public 
utility — a needed railway, a great canal, something demanded by commerce 
or by the public good or the public safety, before which all sentiment must 
yield — ^nor yet the utterances of a collection of Yokels who would play at 
loggats with the skull of imperious Csesar, but of a body of English gentle- 
men, trustees of an express trust, and that trust the preservation of vestiges 
of Shakespeare — when we remember this, what have we in far-away Amer- 
ica to say? No great public work for public safety, for commerce or for 
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sanitation clamors for the destruction of poor little Henley Street — a mere 
lane (a "chiver," an Elizabethan Warwickshireman would call it; so small, 
so narrow, that we here in the United States, where everything is drawn 
on generous scales and in ample proportions, can hardly guess how small it 
is unless we have seen it.) And yet it must go! Small? Yes, But it is 
Shakespeare's street ; and — ^let us be exactly honest for once and confess it — 
there is just as much probability that William Shakespeare himself was bom 
in one of those two little cottages or in "Birch's Crock Shop" as that he 
was bom in the ugly littie tenement that we pay a fee to stand in. And 
yet, with all Warwickshire in which to put up libraries galore, no Stratford 
Alderman can rest o' nights until poor littie Henley Street has passed from 
mortal sight. 



And so Henley Street is gone, and there is nothing we can do for poor 
posterity, which will have to be contented with our heartfelt sympathy ! It 
but remains for us as an act of simple justice to place on record such a 
fuller account of the struggle for Henley Street, whose happy outcome we 
. hoped we had chronicled, as will exhibit for those who come after that there 
were those who labored and endured reproach of self-seeking in order that 
this spoliation should not be. The story is as follows : 

Fully appreciating the fact that the unique status of Stratford-on-Avon 
might subject his motives in presenting a librar}' to that town to ccmiment, 
Mr. Carnegie, it appears, stipulated that this one should not bear the 
name of the donor, but be known simply as "The Stratford Public Library." 
As to sites, that is a matter Mr. Carnegie invariably leaves to the towns 
themselves, and he certainly made no exception to his rule in this case. He 
certainly neither selected nor expressed a preference for any site for this 
Stratford Hbrar>'. Unfortunately, however, the gift was upon the usual con- 
ditions, namely, that the library should be maintained from the public rates 
(taxes, as called with us). The Town Council hastened to accept Mr. 
Carnegie's gift, and lost no time in getting together to deliberate as to a 
site. Two were suggested, one at the Market Hall, the other in Henley 
Street, to occupy the small portion of land left vacant by a fire between the 
Technical School and the old "Crock Shop," known as Birch's China Shop. 
But immediately motives of economy in lighting and heating the Free 
Library were weighed in the balance. The authorities concerned saw advan- 
tage in making the one heating apparatus sufEce for the two buildings 
tc^ether, namely, the Technical School and the Free Library. In fact, they 
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suggested that a cottage might be built "for an attendant who would pos- 
sibly have the care of the hot-water apparatus for the Free Library," the 
same attendant being likely to prove sufficiently active and handy to manage 
both Free Library and Technical School together. 

Lest our readers rub their eyes at this point and accuse us of poking 
fun at our worthy friends the Stratford Aldermen by charging them with 
crowding upon each other's heels in haste to tear down their own stock-in- 
trade — ^the ancient curtillages and appurtenances without which nobody 
would think of spending a sixpence in the little town of which Garrick left 
so unsavory a description — ^we quote once more from that impeccable author- 
ity, the Stratford-on-Avon Herald (August 15, 1902) : 

"The question of site was soon settled when the advantages of that 
eventually chosen became manifest. Then, again, it was adjacent to the 
Technical School, and it was felt that it could be more economically worked 
in conjunction with this building. The design and plans were prepared by 
Mr. E. G. Holtom, and they display the skill of a clever architect. The 
building will be of the Elizabethan style, and well accords with the Technical 
School. Indeed, it was necessary that this should be so to secure archi- 
tectural consistency. The walls will be half-timbered, and the roof and ceil- 
ings open-timbered, and, knowing how shabby this work becomes if ordinary 
wood is used, it is intended that good English oak shall be employed. There 
will be a frontage of sixty-one feet to Henley Street, and the site will extemd 
northward to Guild Street. An abundance of accommodation for the read- 
ing portion of our population will be provided. * * * The heating of the 
building will be on the hot-air principle carried out in connection with the 
Technical School. And the completeness of the building will be ensured by 
a cottage in the rear provided for the caretaker." 

Thus far, the attentive reader will observe, not a word was said about 
removing ancient landmarks. The only question suggested was one of 
economy to rate-payers, which of course reflected credit on the careful 
Alderman. The taste of placing a modem edifice among ancient ones was 
a lesser consideration. But the "frontage of sixty-one feet" gave the little 
game away! Of course, that dimension made demolition of something 
else necessary. Such rumors spread, and on December 8, 1902, Miss Marie 
G)reUi, of Stratford-on-Avon, received the following letter from Lady G)lin 
Campbell: 
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"67 Carlisle Mansions, Victoria S. W., London, 

"December 7, 1902. 

"Dear Miss Corelli: Can you, who have already done so 
much for Shakespeare and for Stratford, not raise your voice once 
more to save the old houses next to Shakespeare's, which are 
apparently doomed to make way for Mr. Carnegie's new library? 

"Surely it is far more important that Stratford should keep 
the houses that must have formed part of Shakespeare's early life, 
as much as his own abode 1 Many people are feeling very strongly 
about this vandalism, among others Alice Meynell (whose name 
as one of the foremost writers in English literature, you of course 
know), who was speaking about it to me to-day, and encouraged 
me to write to you on the subject, when I mentioned that I had 
had the pleasure of meeting you last summer when I was sta3dng 
at Warwick Castle. 

"I do hope you, with your all-powerful pen and influence, will 
do something to prevent this ruthless act of destr03ring what it 
is impossible for all the world to replace! 

"Truly yours, 

"Vera Campbell.'' 



The distinguished lady to whom this letter was addressed had for some 
years made her home in Stratford-on-Avon. She had materially expressed 
her love for its associations and landmarks by liberal gifts to their mainte- 
nance, and, naturally, the authorities of the place (being such as this chron- 
icle has displayed them) could hardly approximate appreciation of a lady 
who would lavish thousands of pounds upon premises in which she could 
possess only a sentimental interest. It appeared to Miss Corelli, therefore, 
that others than herself should interpose to the town's salvation. She con- 
tented herself with placing Lady Campbell's letter before the town author- 
ities. But nobody else moved, and Miss Corelli finally wrote a letter for 
publication as follows: 

"To THE Editor of the Morning Post. 

"Sir: Several literary people and lovers of Shakespeare 
have asked me to say a word of public protest against the further 
pulling down and modernizing of this imique old town by the 
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erection of a brand-new Free Library next to Shakespeare's 
birthplace. While fully realizing the benevolent intentions of the 
American gentleman with whom 'free libraries' are now indissolu- 
bly associated, there seems to many of us a point at which even 
wealth should draw the line, and, considering the fact that the 
Stratford townspeople are by no means over-anxious to possess a 
Free Library at all, and that they would infinitely rather have 
some of their beautiful fifteenth-century carved house-fronts (now 
for the most part hidden under stucco plastered over them in the 
reign of Queen Anne) uncovered and restored, it seems a little 
hard that they should be forced to take what the majority of 
them do not want, and that they should have to see money spent 
on what they deem for themselves wholly unnecessary. Accord- 
ing to present plans, there will be considerable demolition in one 
of the most traditional quarters of the town. The custodian's 
cottage in the garden of the Birthplace is to be pulled down, as 
also the cottages next to it, and historic Henley Street will soon 
become a row of modem-antique buildings, by which Shake- 
speare's house will be but sadly and incongruously companioned. 
Personally, I have no doubt as to the excellent motives of all the 
persons concerned in this business, and I exonerate them from 
all suspicion of self-advertisement in the putting up of a Free 
Library unsought of the people, but I know I am only expressing 
a very general and deeply felt opinion by saying that when there 
are so few Old World towns remaining unspoiled in England, the 
Birthplace of Shakespeare should at least be guarded more sacredly 
for the nation at large than that a portion of its most historic 
street should be left open to the easy purchase of the mere 
millionaire. 

"Marie Corelli. 
"Stratford on-Avon, Feb. 9, 1903." 

This letter had the effect desired. The matter became one of public 
interest, and Miss Corelli's eloquent appeal and its subsequent record of 
debate and action we have already chronicled. With the point of view and 
with the exertions of Miss Corelli all England acquiesced, and the Hon. 
Mr. Choate, the American Plenipotentiary, voiced the sentiment of the United 
States when he wrote her: "My countrymen fully appreciate and sym- 
pathize with your devotion to the memory of Shakespeare, which they claim 
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as a precious part of their English heritage, and it would have given me 
great pleastu-e to testify to this at the coming celebration, had I been able 
to be present. In Mr. Choate's thanks New Shakespeareana and its 
readers desire to share. In the record Miss Corelli will not be forgotten 
by those who worship Shakespeare. 

It is not unfitting, since it has been widely printed throughout the United 
States, that the Editor should assume the permission of its writer to print the 
following letter also : 



"To THE Editor of the New York Tribune. 

"Sir : May I beg the courstesy of your columns to ask if it is possible 
that a new generation of Gastrells are at work in Stratford-on-Avon, this 
time pulling down ancient landmarks in Henley Street adjacent to the tene- 
ment to gaze at which, as the birthplace of Shakespeare, all the world is 
making pilgrimages? 

"The utmost that the researches of one hundred and fifty years have 
developed is that at the time of Shakespeare's birth his father, John Shake- 
speare, was the owner of three tenements on the same side of that meagre 
little thoroughfare, in one of which his illustrious son was certainly bom. 
Is it worth while to destroy any tenement, contemporary or ancient, which 
may contain a timber of the house in which William Shakespeare might 
have been bom? 

"The occasion is, we are told, the presentation to Stratford-on-Avon of 
a Carnegie library. But surely there is room enough in Stratford-on-Avon, 
or in some of its outlying precincts (for it is a wholly inland town), to 
build as many libraries as may be desired. There is little enough of Shake- 
speare, even in Stratford-on-Avon, Heaven knows I And one would suppose 
that that little might be permitted to remain. But what makes the story 
still more incredible is that the honorable Mayor and Aldermen of Strat- 
ford — although Mr. Carnegie has expressed no preference as to a site and 
generously declined even to permit his name to be attached to the library 
at all, stipulating that it shall be called simply the Stratford-on-Avon Public 
Library, and although there is the entire county of Warwickshire to build 
libraries in — ^are pulling down historic, or at least archaic, houses on narrow 
little Henley Street, so that they can save expense by heating the library, 
when built, with the same hot-air or hot-water plant that is now used to 
heat another public buiding that happens to be near by — ^namely, the so-called 
Technical Institute. 
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"Even on the lowest possible — ^the commercial — ground, it seems incred- 
ible that a body of Englishmen could proceed to tear down a portion of 
their town's stock-in-trade to save a few pounds. But in such a case as 
thiSy in the one town in Christendom which is held as a shrine by all human- 
ity, without race or religious or other possible prejudice, one would suppose 
that the honorable Mayor and Aldermen of Stratford-on-Avon would be 
afraid to pose en silhouette for fear of being laughed at throughout Christen- 
dom. To save them from being laughed at, if not to save posterity a possible 
relic of Shakespeare, do you not suppose that a sufficient number of our 
citizens would be willing to make up among them the cost of heating this 
Stratford-on-Avon Public Library (a miniature building, according to the 
dimensions announced) ? 

"But, having heated that library, I respectfully suggest to my country- 
men that if we can protest in no other way against this everlasting fussing 
and tinkering and 'restoration' of the very few remaining material vestiges 
of Shakespeare, we can at least withhold the toil and tariff and tip demanded 
of every one of us who shows himself in Stratford by every official, big 
or little, ecclesiastical, clerical or municipal, which appear at present to be 
used for this tinkering, etc. As for your Stratford Alderman, he is a much 
more dangerous person than your mere Gastrell, for whereas Gastrell has 
only the inclination to destroy something, your Stratford Alderman has the 
inclination and the power as well. It would be pleasant if the Stratford 
Town Qerk could enter against a lot of Stratford town Aldermen of to-day, 
as he entered against Alderman John Shakespeare in 1585, 'He doth not come 
to ye halles, nor hath he in longe time I' But the trouble of it is that he 
does come. 

"It is barely ten years since the civilized world was protesting at a 
'restoration' of Trinity Church, Stratford, which bid fair to leave the interior 
of that sacred fane as spick and span as a brand-new beer hall just fitted up 
by a steam furniture company. If this sort of thing keeps on, even English- 
men will begin to regret that Mr. P. T. Bamum in 1847 did not succeed 
in purchasing all of Stratford-on-Avon that the world cares about and 
setting it up in Bridgeport, Connecticut. There, at least, it would have been 
out of the reach of Stratford-on-Avon Aldermen, and 'restorers' and 
tinkerers would have had to keep their hands off. 

"Appleton Morgan, 

"President of the Shakespeare Society of New York." 

"New York, Oct 12, 1903." 
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It is a curious coincidence that while the above was going through 
the press the Editor should happen upon a copy of the London Illustrated 
News of May 7, 1853, ^^ which occurs the following: 

"St. George's Day (April 23) is held to be the day on which Shake- 
speare was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon, a.d. 1564. Some uncertainty pre- 
vails as to the above being the actual date of the poet's birth, and the feeling 
that an event so closely associated with the glory of England should be cele- 
brated upon the day of her patron saint may possibly have led to this 
adoption. The town of Stratford and its inhabitants, it has been truly 
said, have existed on Shakespeare and his fame for more than two centuries ; 
and we regret that in return they have done so little to hallow his memory. 
There have been various 'Commemorations' of the poet's birth, it is true, but 
as far as Stratford is concerned they have been for its pelf; and when, a 
few years since, the natal house in Henley Street was about to be taken 
down it required an appeal to the world to save it from destruction. The 
memory of Shakespeare is, however, about to confer still another benefit 
upon Stratford, for, we agree with a writer in the Birmingham Journal, 
had it not been for the birth of Shakespeare in Henley Street we very much 
question whether, in this said Parliamentary session of 1853, ^ ^^U would 
have been before the House of Commons for bringing the town of Stratford 
into connection with the great trunk lines of railway which now stretch 
from one end of the land to the other. In the prospectus the circumstance 
which has made Stratford the Mecca and the Jerusalem of all who speak 
the English tongue was dwelt upon as the only guarantee for the success 
of the scheme which required to be mentioned ; so that in the middle of this 
money-loving nineteenth century Shakespeare may be considered as 'patron' 
and originator of the project for giving his native town a railway. 

"But the course of 'Commemorations' at Stratford 'never did run 
smooth,' and this year has added its proof. It appears that a number of 
Birmingham gentlemen made arrangements for a 'pilgrimage' to the birth- 
place and the grave, to be followed by two concerts, a series of orations, and 
a dinner in the evening. Unfortunately, in doing so they did not think 
proper to consult the influential residents of Stratford-on-Avon and its neigh- 
borhood, who have been accustomed to celebrate the event by a dinner at 
the Town Hall. The consequence was that these gentlemen took no part 
in the more attractive programme, but simply dined tc^ether on the 23d, 
under the presidency of William Judd Harding, Esq. The other party, 
not deeming Saturday a suitable day for a demonstration of the nature 
intended, fixed it for Tuesday, the 26th of April, the day on which Shake- 
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speare was baptized, and the earliest well-ascertained date of his existence. 
The weather was bright and smiling, but not so the Stratford people, who 
held aloof from the celebration, and there was no public reception of the 
visitors. The omnibuses containing the 'pilgrims' did not arrive at Strat- 
ford until eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and it was twelve o'clock before 
the 'pilgrimage' commenced at the One Elm, near the town, from whence 
the procession arrived in due time at the house in which Shakespeare was 
bom, and into which they entered. In about ten minutes Mr. George 
Linnaeus Banks ascended a temporary platform in front of the ancient 
abode of Shakespeare and delivered an oration on his genius, addressing the 
assembly as 'men of Warwickshire,' and very properly rebuking the apathy 
of the townspeople. 

"The procession then walked to the Church of the Holy Trinity, accom- 
panied by a considerable concourse. On the arrival of the multitude at 
the church doors 'the sordid spirit' was fully exhibited in the form of a 
placard in large letters stating that a gratuity would be expected for the 
clerk. Great numbers applied for admission, and it may be presumed that 
the clerk (or 'money-changer,' as he ought to be called) profited consid- 
erably by this 'order of the day.' The homage of the pilgrims being duly 
paid to the poet's tomb, they proceeded to the roadside adjacent to the prin- 
cipal graveyard, where on a platform Mr. James Bennett, tragedian of the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, delivered with much effect some extracts from 
an ode composed for the occasion by Mr. Ouseley, of Shrewsbury, entitled 
'The Grave of Shakespeare.' 

"The illustration shows this impressive scene, with a portion of the 
beautiful lime-covered walk. This was followed by the chanting of Shake- 
speare's magnificent peroration from 'Tthc Tempest': 'The cloud-capp'd 
towers,' etc." 

The remainder of the programme, the inevitable banquet, etc., etc., is 
then described. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by Edward Merton Dey, Esa 

[Contributions to this Depftitment need not be typewritten. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Mr. Dey, Box 1063, St. Louis, Mo.] 

(Halliwell-Phillips said: "The true restoration of a single line in 
Shakespeare is well worth the best volume of any other English writer." 
Serious students of the actual text of the Plays have for one of their aims 
the correction of erroneous readings or explanations. Facilities for thor- 
ough research have greatly increased in recent years, and it is hoped that 
this department will be an additional means of fostering painstaking study 
through the interchange of opinion. Such editions as the "Cambridge" 
and the "New Variorum" discourage hasty conjecture, but the wealth of 
information which the labors of Wright and Fumess have placed within 
the reach of all makes satisfactory study possible and is the greatest aid 
to independent thought. — E. M. D.) 

"Macbeth/' I. iv. 35.— 

In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

Liddell remarks: "The missing unstressed verse impulse marks the 
pause between the two thoughts." 

Fumess quotes Walker as follows : "This line is suspicious. It seems 
hardly possible that 'sorrow' should ever have been a trisyllable." 

As in many cases, the misconception has arisen through giving two 
syllables to a foot, regardless of pronunciation. The present instance, how- 
ever, offers an illustration of a long syllable constituting an entire foot in 
the metrical count. If one dwells on "sons," as one would naturally do in 
speaking, the line does not appear defective: 

In drops/ of sor/row. So/ns, kins/men, thanes / 

There is no "missing unstressed verse impulse," as "sons" receives the accent 
in the third foot. Otherwise, we shall have to scan : 

In drops/ of sor/row. — / Sons, kins/men, thanes/ 
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and I venture to say that the huddled, unnatural rendering of the fourth foot 
will show this scansion to be incorrect. 

E. M. D. 

"Macbeth/' I. vii. 2-4. (Vol. 2, p. 148.) — 

If th' Assassination 
G>uld tranunell up the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Successe: 

My conjecture that "success" in this passage means "succession" first 
appeared in Notes arid Queries (September, 11902), and, as Liddell's "Eliz- 
abethan" edition ignored the question, I repeated the suggestion in the pre- 
vious number of this Review. 

It appears that the point was subsequently discussed in the New York 
Times Saturday Review, Prof. B. F. Carpenter making the following perti- 
nent remark: 

"Mr. Harvie's proposition that Macbeth could not have had the royal 
succession in mind when he murdered Duncan is novel, indeed! For what 
other purpose was the murder? What is the play about? 

While "success" is also used in its modem sense, there can be no ques- 
tion that it frequently means "succession" in these plays : 

As you are certainly a gentleman, thereto 
Qerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gentry than our parents' noble names, 
In whose success we are gentle, — 

(Wint Tale, I. ii. 391-4-) 



And so success of mischief shall be born 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
While England shall have generation. 

(2 Hy. IV., IV. ii. 47-9) 

Staunton, although going off on a wrong scent, admits that the usual expla- 
nation of "success" in this passage as prosperity is wrong, and that it 
should be understood "according to its usual acceptation in Shakespeare's 
day as sequel, what follows, etc." 
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Another instance of this use of "success" is found in Act. I., Scene 3, 
line 132: 

(Aside) Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. 
(Aside) This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good : if ill, 
Why hath it pven me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? 

4c 4c ♦ 4c 4c 4c 

(Aside) If chance will have me king, 
why, chance may crown me. 

It was to the final stage of success (succession) that Macbeth referred 

when he said, "Why hath it given me earnest of success. Commencing in a 

truth?'' He knew that by Sinel's death he had become Thane of Glamis. Later 

on he became Thane of Cawdor — ^the "earnest of success. Commencing in a 

truth.'' The last stage in the prophecy becomes a possibility and he seeks 

a way to make it come to pass, "and catch. With his surcease, success." If 

Macbeth's career had been a failure, we could imagine him considering the 

chances for having a change of fortune by the removal of an opposing element 

I>uncan, however, was his kinsman and his friend. Macbeth's only motive 

■was the desire to succeed to the crown. 

E. M. D. 

"Macbeth," I. iv. 54. — 

"Blanket of the dark": 

Lidddl, after giving the references to this and similar expressions, con- 
tinues: "The associative interests of the earlier passages, 'milk,' 'woman's 
breasts,' suggest motherhood— cp. also I. 7, 54 fF. — ^and this culminating 
figure brings to the mind the picture of a terror-stricken child peering over the 
edge of his blanket into the awful gloom of night. Rob the context of these 
associations and the marvellous power of thought is gone from it . . . ." 
Since the "awful gloom of night" is the "blanket of the dark," lidddl's 
illustration of a child "peering over the edge of his blanket into the awful 
gloom of night" is hardly appropriate. 

E. M. D. 
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"The Merchant of Venice/' II. ix. 59-62. — 

Ar. Did I deserve no more than a fool's head? 
Is that my prize ? Are my deserts no better ? 

Por. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices, 
And of opposed natures. 

I am pleased to find in Dr. Parrott's edition of the play (Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1903) a confirmation of my conjecture in Notes 
and Queries (March, 1900). No attempt is made in this edition to mention 
sources, not even, I suppose, where the editor is the first one to adopt a fugi- 
tive conjecture; therefore, I do not know whether my note influenced the 
decision. The new interpretation of Portia's reply seems worthy of further 
notice, as at least one leading editor has stated that her remark was intended 
to be "cutting." 

Dr. Parrott's note is as follows : "There has been a good deal of dispute 
over the exact meaning of these lines. I take them as equivalent to a formal 
refusal on Portia's part to discuss the question of Arragon's deserts. 'I 
seem to have offended you,' she says, 'and so I cannot act as judge in this 
case.* Others think the words refer to Arragon : 'You have offended, by 
making the wrong choice, so caimot be a good judge as to whether you have 
received your deserts or not.' But this implied rebuke seems hardly cour- 
teous enough for Portia." 

My note referred to reads: "Eccles' note on Portia's words is as fol- 
lows: 

^ "There is surely an obscurity in this reply. She seems to consider 

him as having offended by the injudicious choice he had made; he ought not, 
therefore, to assimie the character of a judge in deciding upon his own 
merits, which, indirectly, he may be said to do by this indignant inquiry.' 

"It is hard to see how the prince could offend in making this choice; 
indeed, the reverse was the case, so far as the lady was concerned. Unless 
we may suppose the impersonal author of the casket's contents felt, in some 
inexplicable manner, that he was agg^eved by the unlucky suitors, Eccles' 
theory will not hold. If Arragon may be said indirectly to decide upon his 
own merits by his indignant inquiry, then, as a decision, his words required 
no reply, and Portia's remark was volunteered and in the nature of a rebuke 
to one who was suffering from mortification and disappointment. Had 
these words been uttered by Kate the cursed, the explanation offered by 
Eccles would, perhaps, be plausible; but, coming from Portia, this mean- 
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ing (to use Dr. Furncss' fitting words regarding another speech of Portia's) 
*is not exactly in harmony with that sympathetic tenderness of hers which 
was like the gentle rain from heaven.' Portia's reply indicates that she 
considered herself responsible for the offence given by having insisted on 
this choice of the caskets, and, by sa3ring that she was thus incapacitated to 
act as judge on his merits, gave good promise of the acumen which she 
was to display later on. While admiring the adroit manner of escaping 
from the dilemma, we can also note the kindness shown in her refraining 
to add to Arragon's discomfiture. As Capdl very properly remarked : 

"Too long a pause for that which you find there, (II. ix. 53) is an 
"aside." So we may be sure Portia did not mean to utter a criticism upon 
Arragon's very natural protest, but wished, by deftly evading his questions, 
to avoid saying anything unkind.' " 

This explanation, I believe, is important in maintaining the consistent 
tenderness of Portia's nature; and it goes further, pointing out, as it does, 
one of those touches of the master poet in which he hints at what we may 
expect of a character. Portia, who is afterward to figure in a court scene 
and play an important part therein, gives us in her reply here considered 
an argument drawn from a court-room situation — the offender cannot be 
the judge, as the offices are distinct and of opposed natures; she is the 
offender, and is, therefore, barred from passing judgment — ^and her con- 
vincing manner of putting the case prepares us to accept her statements when 
she appears later on at the trial. 

E. M. D. 

"Othello," I. iii. 262-6. — 

Vouch with me Heaven, I therefore beg it not 
To please the pallate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with the heat the yong affects 
In my defunct, and proper satisfaction. 
But to be free, and bounteous to her minde. 

(Folio) 

« 
Commenting on lines 264 and 265 (heat . . . defunct), the editor of 

Othello in the Bobbs-Merrill Company edition (Methuen Arden edition, 
England), offers a somewhat lengthy dissertation on the word "defunct," 
but does not touch upon the principal difiiculties of the passage. The Lon- 
don Athenaeum of July 18, 1903, says : 
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"Mr. Hart, in Othello, restores in Act I. sc. 3, line 265, my 
defunct;' his text thus resumes its original obscurity, and is not, in our 
judgment, illumined by his arguments in its favor." 

So far iTom resimiing its original obscurity, I believe we have here a 
return to the reading of the First Quarto and First Folio that is justified 
by the simplest interpretation of these lines, a restoration of the original 
reading which I suggested six years ago. 

The error of the commentators has been in understanding the first four 
lines as referring only to Othello. The misconception naturally resulted in 
various attempts to amend the text. 

Nor to comply with heat — ^the young affects 
In me defunct — and proper satisfaction, 

the Globe reading being the one most generally accepted. 

Othello first speaks for himself. 

Vouch with me. Heaven, I therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite, 

then states his attitude toward his young wife : 

Nor to comply with heat the young affects. 
In my defunct and proper satisfaction, 
But to be free and bounteous to her minde. 

Lines 264 and 265, paraphrased, read: "Nor do I beg it to comply with 
warmth of affection in my young wife, in the absence, through age, of my 
proper (own) satisfaction.'' Line 264 woud seem to refer to Desdemona: 
"Nor to comply with heat the young affects. . . . But to be free and boun- 
teous to her mind," the line "In my defunct and proper satisfaction" being 
parenthetical. 

The "Nor" should have prevented the supposition that Othello was con- 
tinuing to speak of himself, in case "young affects" presented any difficulty. 
It seems incredible that these lines should have proven a stumbling block to 
critics beginning with Theobald. The latter, Fumess tells us, "was the first 
to note the obscurity of this passage, which, as it had been theretofore 
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printed, he pronounced a 'period of as stubborn nonsense as the editors have 
obtruded upon poor Shakespeare throughout his whole works.' " In all 
the long sununary of critical comment in the New Variorum, dosing with 
Fumess' own note, the reference to Desdemona in "young affects" is evi- 
dently missed. I believe that the foregoing plainly shows that the original 
text, "In my defimct," is correct, retaining the "my" of the Folio. 

E. M. D. 
"Julius Cjesar/* I. i. 66-7. — 

See where their basest mettle be not mou'd. 
They vanish tongue-tyed in their guiltinesse: 

(Folio.) 

"Where" of the Folios has been changed to "whether," "whe'er," or "wher," 
by modem editors, the two lines being made to represent separate state- 
ments. It would seem that Flavius here calls attention to the fact that all 
of the commoners are affected by what has been said to them, some being 
moved (perhaps to tears), while the remainder feel the force of the rebuke 
at least to the extent of being sobered into silence — ^where they are not 
affected in one way they are in another. The passage is, therefore, one state- 
ment : 

See, where their basest metal be not moved. 

They (at least) vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

There is no necessity for changing the folio "where," nor need we take it 
in other than its usual acceptation. The use of "be" instead of are in the 
first line is, doubtless, largely responsible for the interpretation heretofore 
given this passage. 

E. M. D, 

"Juuus Cjesar/' I. ii. 154-5.— 

When could they say (till now) that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide Walkes incompast but one man ? 

(Folio.) 

Rowe changed "walks" of the folio to "walls." Discussion has dealt only 
with the literal meaning of "walks," but it seems to me that "wide walks" 
has a larger significance, and that we should understand that the poet refers 
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to spheres of action. Neither "walls" nor "walks/' in the usual sense, could 
fairly be said to encompass Rome's greatest man. Much of Qesar's life was 
spent abroad in conducting the enterprises in which the Roman power was 
engaged, and therefore outside the walls of Rome. 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

(I. iii.) 

"Wide walks" gives this idea of far-reaching spheres of activity, encom- 
passing the military and administrative genius of the Romans. 



E. M. D. 



"Julius C-«sar," I. iii. 126-130. — 



for now this fearefuU Night, 
There is no stirre, or walking in the streetes ; 
And the Complexion of the Element 
Is Favors, like the Worke we haue in hand. 
Most bloodie, fierie, and most terrible. 

(Folio.) 

There have been various emendations proposed for "Is favors, like" — ^the 
reading of folios i and 2 (or "favours," folios 3 and 4.) "Favours," of course, 
means appearances, external aspects. Omitting "like the work we have in 
hand," which in its present position is virtually parenthetical, and is correctly 
set off by commas in the folio, we have : 

And the complexion of the element, (the sky) 

Is favours . . . 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible, 

the last line modifying "favours," the predicate. While the folio reading is 
somewhat pleonastic, it is no more so than Johnson's emendation, which has 
found adherents — "In favour's like." The thought is practically the same, 
the difference between the two readings being mainly one of grammatical 
relation. No emendation is necessary. 
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"A Midsummer Night^s Dr£am/' III. ii. 25. — 

And at our stampe, here ore and ore on^ fals ; 

(Folio.) 

The Editors of the First Folio Edition furnish a fair summary of previous 
comment on this line. I believe that Allen (MS.) (ap. Fumess) directs us 
to the proper meaning in stating : ". . . it was nobody's stamp that made the 
boors scatter ; it was merely the sight of Bottom's new head . . ." In other 
words, as I have stated elsewhere, "stamp" refers to the distinguishing mark, 
the cast or form, that was placed upon Bottom — "our stamp," a fairy creation. 

E. M. D. 
"Macbeth," IV. i. 121.— 

That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. 

Notes and Queries of April 25, 1903, contains the following note, 
signed "F. J. F." (Fumivall) : 

"In young Mr. H. H. Fumess' excellent new edition of his father's 
Variorum of "Macbeth" the Editor, at page 263, adds this note : 

" 'Manly : The style and title assumed by James I. softer October 24, 
1604, was: "The Most High and Mightie Prince, James, by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britaine, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith." 
This is the treble sceptre, and not that of the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. — Ed. ii. 

"This will not do, for James' title does but repeat those of Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth; see Holinshed (1587), iii. 979/1 and 1170/2: 

"The executours of the said king (Henry VIII.) and other of the 
nobilitie . . . did . . . cause his sonne and heire ... to be proclaimed king 
of this realme by the name of Edward the sixt, king of England, France 
and Ireland, defender of the faith . . . The said lords ... in most solemne 
manner proclaimed the new queene, by this name and title: Elizabeth by 
the grace of God queene of England, France and Ireland, defender of the 
faith,' etc. 

"The old interpretation of the 'treble sceptre' as that of England, Ire- 
land and Scotland is surely the right one, as a compliment to James I. was 
evidently intended by Shakespeare, and every one knew that the kingship 
of France was a mere fiction. 

"F. J. F." 
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In the first place, supposing that "J^^^' ^i^^ does but repeat those 
of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth," it is only fair to Dr. J. M. Manly, 
editor of "Macbeth" in the Longmans series, to say that his note does not 
state that James I. was the first to take the title mentioned, but reads: 
"James I. was the first of the descendants of Banquo to bear the two- 
fold ball and treble sceptre," etc., the Variorum note being a condensed 
form of the original. 

In the second place, on Dr. Fumivall's own showing, the titles were 
not identical, James' being "King of Great Britaine, France and Ireland," 
etc., while in the titles of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth the word "Eng- 
land" appears, instead of the later form, "Great Britaine." 

The change is significant, impl)dng, with the accession of the Stuart 
line, the personal union of England with Scotland under James I. The 
adoption of the term "Great Britaine" was due to the king himself, who 
was anxious to give expression to the fact that he was sovereign of the 
undivided island. Dr. Manly's note seems valuable also in view of the fact 
which he mentions in his introduction (p. x.) — ^the appropriateness of the 
prediction of "two-fold balls and treble sceptres" near the date of the official 
proclamation of James as King of Great Britain, France and Ireland. The 
allusion is marked, and, as the inclusion of Scotland is intended in the new 
title, all possible objection to new interpretation disappears. The treble 
sceptres are specifically mentioned — "Great Britaine, France and Ireland" — 
and the burden of proof rests upon those who insist that one sceptre (Great 
Britaine) should be considered as two to the exclusion of either of the other 
sceptres named. 

E. M. D. 

"Hamlet/' I. iv. 87-91. 

Horatio: He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Marcellus : Let's follow : 'tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Horatio: Have after. To what issue will this come? 
Marcellus : Something is rotten in the State of Denmark. 
Horatio : Heaven will direct it. 
Marcellus: Nay, let's follow him. 

Surely, something is wrong in the distribution of these lines. Not only 
does Horatio contradict himself in that he first proposes to follow Hamlet 
and then suggests leaving the whole matter to Heaven, but the speeches are 
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entirely of character. Marcellus is the pious. man; the man who would 
call upon Heaven to do his work for him. Horatio is the skeptic — ^the 
rationalist. It would not be he who would leave matters to Heaven when he 
saw a chance to do anything himself. 

I suggest this emendation as a conjecture : 

Marcellus : He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Horatio : Let's follow ; 'tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Have after. 
Marcellus: To what issue will this come? 

Horatio : Something is rotten in the State of Denmark. 
Marcellus : Heaven will direct it. 
Horatio : Nay, let's follow him. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

[Erratum: In first note, Vol. 2, page 145, 'liath rusht aside the 
Law/' the punctuation should show Dowden's note as quoted to end with 
"law," in fourth line from bottom of page.] 

E. M. D. 



Marginalia 



Had Calderon read Shakespeare? Mr. Hubert Reade, in the West- 
minster Review of July, 1903, wonders how the "Spanish dramatist, Don 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca, could have become acquainted with Shake- 
speare's plays at a date certainly earlier than 1630. So far as we know," 
says Mr. Reade, "he had, according to his best biographers, no knowledge 
of English, and yet there is a great resemblance between his Devocion de la 
Gruz, written in 1619, when the dramatist was ony nineteen years of age and > 
a student at the University of Alcala, and Romeo and Juliet. This likeness 
cannot be accounted for by the Italian 'Novelle,' or Bandello. Various writ- 
ers have traced out the very great similarity which exists between Othello 
and Calderon's El Medico de su Honra, written before 1630, whilst any one 
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who has studied La Cisma de Inglaterra, which deals with the story of Anne 
Boleyn, must riSe from the perusal of the work fully convinced that its 
author must have seen Shakespeare's Henry VIII. and the chronicles which 
Shakespeare used. 

"We know how closely Spanish literature was studied by Englishmen 
in the days of Elizabeth and of James I., but we are rather surprised to find 
English literature studied at the same period by Spaniards, yet, to quote 
only one instance, Cervantes, in his La Espafiola Inglesa, shows a very fair 
acquaintance with English life and habits. There were, of course, English 
friars at Salamanca and at Valladolid, who trained most of the clergy of 
the English mission, while at Madrid a large body of English and Catholic 
exiles, such as the Arthur Dudley, who had claimed to be a son of Elizabeth 
by Leicester, and several of the O'Neils, who had long frequented Eliza- 
beth's Court, gathered during forty years at the palace of that Jane Dormer, 
Duchess of Feria, who had been a lady-in-waiting of Queen Mary, and who 
survived, as an honored guest of the Spanish kings, far into the reign of 
James I. Were any of these cultured refugees, who before their exile had 
known Spenser and Southampton, Pembroke and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
acquainted with Shakespeare's works in their quarto form, and did Calderon 
derive his knowledge of Shakespeare from them? The English Embassy, 
too, at Madrid was a centre of English letters. The ambassador was the 
art-loving Digby, Earl of Bristol, who lost his place through the treachery of 
Buckingham, and his successor as Charge d'Affaires was the Sir Arthur 
Hopton who helped to form the galleries of Charles I. and Lord Arundel, 
and some of whose purchases are still amongst the Wharton pictures in the 
Hermitage Collection at St. Petersburg. It is curious, also, that one of the 
very few known Spanish pictures of an Englishwoman by any of the great 
masters of the Seicento is a "Lady Whitmore," by Zurbaran, for the Whit- 
more family, who had purchased Apley from Sir Thomas Lucas, were set- 
tled at Lower Slaughter, within twenty miles of Stratford-on-Avon, and a 
'Walter Whitmore' occurs in Henry VI. The Dormer family, likewise, were 
connected with Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. Was Lord Digby, the host 
of Charles I. during his expedition to Madrid, acquainted with the first folio 
Shakespeare? It is not impossible, for we know how much Charles I. 
admired the bard, and also that Calderon's friend. Lope de Vega, frequented 
the English Embassy. But in that case Shakespeare's plays must have been 
known to Englishmen abroad as early as 1619. 

"Calderon was himself in the Netherlands at the Court of the Arch- 
dukes from 1622 to 1625, returning to Spain in time to celebrate with his 
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Sitio de Breda Spinola's famous victory, the memory of which is still kept 
fresh by Velasquez' Las Lanzas in the Museo del Prado. The Netherlands 
were, of course, at that time a great centre for English Catholic refugees. 
Not only was all the correspondence between English Catholics and the 
Pope carried on through the Nunciature at Brussels, but the great school at 
Saint Omer, the predecessor of Stoneyhurst, swarmed with teachers and 
pupils from the Midlands, who passed to and fro to England, until the out- 
landish dress of a Saint Omer's boy, home for his Christmas holidays, 
became, as in Heywood's play, a by-word of the London stage ; the seminary 
at Douai was the alma mater of many a domestic chaplain in English manor 
houses, and the convents of Bruges, of Antwerp and of Ghent educated 
half the squires' daughters of Warwickshire and Staffordshire. We know 
how anxiously Father St. Qair in John Inglesant kept abreast of the latest 
productions of the English press, and we may be sure that he had many pro- 
totypes among the teachers who trained the boys who, twenty years afterward, 
were to fight to the death for their king at Naseby and at Raglan. Is it improb- 
able that the quarto Romeo and Juliet, that the folio Henry VIIL and that the 
soliloquies of Hamlet which are so strongly echoed by Colderon in his Vida 
es Sueiio, were known to the men whose pupils on their London holidays 
thronged to the pit and boxes of the * Globe' or Blackfriars? To them the 
Catholic tone of the Shakespearian writings would, indeed, come as a relief 
from the fierce Protestantism of English literature. We know, too, that the 
wealthy Spaniards and Netherlanders, settled in London, kept in touch with 
the most cultivated classes of Englishmen. Count Gondomar, himself, knew 
English society by heart, while Dutch engravers, like Droeshout, illustrated 
Shakespeare's works, and Dutch and Flemish painters, like Miereveldt and 
Janssens, when they came to London, were introduced by their fellow-coun- 
trymen to every patron of art in the city and at Court. The Whitmore family, 
for instance, were great patrons of Cornells Janssens, whose portraits of 
Sir George Whitmore and he Whitmore ladies rival his famous panels at 
Berkeley Castle, German travellers, likewise, when they came to England 
patronized the English stage, and some of the few drawings which we pos- 
sess of an English theatre tmder Elizabeth were found in a library at Ltibeck. 
Are we to suppose that cultivated men who took such an interest in English 
life did not occasiorialy take English writings with them when they returned 
home? Consequently copies of Shakespeare's works must have been accessi- 
ble to students in Spain and in the Netherlands within two or three years of 
the writer's death. By what other means, indeed, could Calderon have 
acquired his knowledge of them, for, despite the silence of his biographers 
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on the subject of his acquaintance with the English language, his graphic 
portrait of Sir Charles Morgan, in El Sitio de Breda, to quote no other 
instance, could only have been drawn by one who could well appreciate the 
homely sa3dngs of that stately giant, the general of Maurice of Nassau, who 
was destined to be the first colonel of the Royal Scots R^ment. Calderon 
could never have written El Medico de su Honra unless he had known 
Othello, while Sigismundo, in La Vida es Sueno, seems to recall Hamlet, 
especially in his great soliloquy at the end of the second act as to the real 
nature of our life. Such facts as these must finally be taken into account 
when we emphasize, as Mr. G. G. Greenwood does, the paucity of contem- 
porary allusions to Shakespeare's writings. Gilderon's Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey are, indeed, even more pathetic figures than Shakespeare's, 
but Henry VIII., in his Spanish dress, must have been shaped by Shake- 
speare's play, on which Katherine's interview with Wolsey after his fall and 
Katherine's death scene seem modelled. Charles' visit had, for the time, 
made English topics the fashion of the day in Spain, and Calderon knew 
how to please his audience. But from whom had he obtained his knowledge 
of Shakespeare? It would make a pleasing picture if we could fancy the 
stately Bristol whom Vandyke has taught us to know so well, reading the 
great English dramatist to the even statelier Spaniard, who was to be the 
last poet of the Middle Ages ; but it is more likely that if we leave Romeo 
and Juliet out of account, he learned to know the bard in the dull cloister 
of St. Omer's, where some Jesuit, shut out forever by the penal laws from 
his native land, was poring over the dog's-eared quarto which his scholar 
had brought him back from his London holiday, and trying to call up before 
his eyes the gay 'Apollo' at the 'Mermaid,' or the long galleries of South- 
ampton House, where he, too, had jested with Ben Jonson and laughed with 
Southampton in the days before the Gunpowder Plot. Ben Jonson lived much 
among the Catholics, and Milton's father, to whom he owed his love for 
Shakespeare, had been disinherited for turning Protestant. The coincidence 
is curious, but it may serve to show that Shakespeare's works were early 
known in Catholic circles. A possible answer to the question may lie in con- 
sidering the very great use which both the Catholic and Protestant teachers 
of the early seventeenth century made of dramatic representations as a 
means of teaching their pupils Greek and Latin. The performance of the 
Westminster play is enjoined by the Foundation Statutes of that school. 
Is it possible that the English exiles who taught in the Catholic schools and 
seminaries abroad encouraged their pupils to perform English plays as a 
means of keeping up the purity of dieir English? Several of the Roman 
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Catholic missionaries who worked in England under Charles I. were 
renowned for their eloquence as preachers, and yet they had all been edu- 
cated abroad. If such were the case, Shakespeare's plays would be the best 
of the day for the purposes of Catholic teachers, as they contain few or no 
attacks on Catholicism, like those which appear in other contemporary dram- 
atists, and probably not a single allusion which could be offensive to Span- 
ish pride. Consequently, they could be performed without giving any offence 
to the authorities in any seminary in the Spanish dominions. Calderon was 
a close student of the epic, dramatic and historic literature of other nations, 
in some cases borrowing his plots from sources as remote and abstruse as 
Josephus, and modelling declamatory verses on the Lusiads of Camoens. 
He could easily have seen English plays acted at Valladolid or Salamanca 
even before 1619, and it is certainly remarkable that Romeo and Juliet, 
Othello, and I would add Hamlet, are among the most Catholic of Shake- 
speare's works. It is curious that in the Royal Library at Madrid, and in 
the collection of Mr. E. J. Stanley, M.P., at Quantock Lodge, there should 
exist copies of an earlier redaction of La Devodon de la Cruz, under the 
title of La Cruz en la Sepultura, which stand in a similar relation to the 
classic edition of the play that the quarto edition of Romeo and Juliet does 
to the folio. Shakespeare's quarto of this play was remodelled for the reader 
in the folio. 'Did Calderon proceed on the same principle?' In any case 
Calderon must have been acquainted, as has been said, with the earlier form 
of Romeo and Juliet before 1619, a knowledge which, if it existed, would 
show that the play must have been well known in England." 

Mr. J. Cuming Waters addresses to the London Times the two 
following letters : "The Shakespeare Relics at Stratf ord-on-Avon. To the 
Editor of the Times. Sir : Much has been said latelv on the management 
of Shakespearian affairs at Stratford-on-Avon, and whereas the trustees of 
the birthplace have been charged on the one hand with wantonly sacrificing 
antiquities which had an indubitable connection with the poet's time, they 
have been ridiculed on the other hand for religiously preserving relics either 
worthless in themselves or altogether irrelevant, so far as Shakespeare is con- 
cerned. From time to time I have myself carefully investigated the history 
of some of the treasures stored at the birthplace in Henley Street, at New 
Place and at the cottage at Shottery ; and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the trustees would be performing a public service by reconsidering the 
advisability of retaining or removing a large number of them. The death 
of my friend Joseph Skipsey, who was for some time the custodian of 
Shakespeare's birthplace, enables me to throw a little light on what has 
been considered die mystery of his sudden resignation of that position, 
secured for him by Mr. John Morley. In a letter to me, written May 12, 1893, 
soon after his return to Newcastle, he said: 
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" 1 must not conceal from you the fact that another reason why I should 
resign was that I had gradually lost faith in the so-called relics which it was 
the duty of the custodian to show, and, if possible, to explain to the vis- 
itors at the birthplace. This loss of faith was the result of a long and severe 
inquiry, into which I was driven by questions from time to time put to my 
wife and me by intelligent visitors ; and the effect of it on myself was sudi 
as almost to cause a paralysis of the brain. . . . That our Shakespeare was 
bom in Henley Street I continue fully to believe, and that the house yet 
shown as the Shakespeare house stands on the site of the house in which he 
was bom I also believe (and it was sacred to me on that accotmt) ; but a 
man must be in a position to speak in more positive terms than these if he 
is to fill the post of custodian of that house ; and the more I thought of it 
the more and more I was imable to do this. As to the idle gossip, the 
so-called traditions and legends of the place, they are, for the most part, an 
abomination and must stink in the nostrils of every true lover of our divine 
poet' 

"I think all who have a regard for tmth, for decency and for Shake- 
speare's fair fame should help to disperse the stupid legends which have 
grown up about him, and consign to the dust-heap the 'relics' whidi have 
no definite history and only serve to perpetuate error and create false impres- 
sions. His pipe, his desk — which is a relic of the grammar school only — 
and nearly all the so-called Hathaway material at Shottery should not be 
associated with Shakespeare's name. If a national trust were instituted at 
Stratford, we could rely on sweeping reforms being carried out, and even, 
if only for charity's sake, the sacred mulberry tree might be uprooted. . . . 
The communication I recently made to the Times, including a letter from 
the late Joseph Skipsey casting doubt upon some of the Shakespeare relics 
at Stratford-on-Avon, has bera so widely noticed and has brought me so 
many queries that a more specific statement seems tc> be requisite. I am 
convinced that these easy-going methods of the past, combined with a good 
deal of local credulity and superstition, have done evil, and, if not chedced, 
will lead to grave scandals in the future. We visit Shakespeare's 
shrine with feelings of reverence, and the majority of visitors accept implidtiy 
the statements that are made and believe in the proved genuineness of the 
relics they are shown. It will be a rude shock to thousands of English and 
American devotees to discover either that the necessary authenticity is lack- 
ing or to leam that there never was any proved connection between the 
poet and some of the most conspicuous articles labelled with his name. Yet 
assertions are so dogmatically made that a casual visitor would possess 
temerity, indeed, to reject them. I allege no ill-faith against the guides 
and curators. They are sincere enough, and they perform their set duties 
with unvarjdng courtesy and patience. It is not theirs to reason why ; that 
task is for independent students, in spite of any temporary hostility their 
heterodoxy may excite. My first protest is against the so-called 'Shake- 
speare desk' exhibited at the birthplace. The assumption that it was Shake- 
speare's is unwarrantable. It is extremely doubtful whether the desk dates 
so far back as Shakespeare's time ; it is absolutely certain that it never was 
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a scholar's desk at all, but an usher's. This fatal objection is got over by 
Mr. Snowden Ward, among others, by saying that 'perhaps Shakespeare 
was a schoolmaster.' Perhaps he was — perhaps he was head-master of the 
grammar school, for there is just as much evidence on the one point as the 
other ; but still we do not prove the desk to be his. This piece of old furni- 
ture from the Latin room is interesting enough as old tumiture; nothing 
more. In New Place there is an antique shovel-board, and the visitor is 
informed that if Shakespeare did not actually own it, he often played a 
game upon it. As a matter of fact, it came from die public house opposite, 
file Falcon Inn, and those who care to believe that our god-like Shakespeare' 
wasted his nights there may hold the shovel-board as sacred. But there is 
not an iota of proof that he knew of its existence, and yet it is thought 
worthy of the most conspicuous place in the hall of his rebuilt residence. 
Equally in keeping with this tavern curiosity is the mulberry tree at the 
back of the house, guarded with the utmost care, railed round, proudly 
pointed out, because it accords with the local sentiment of propriety to credit 
that Shakespeare 'drank too hard' under the tree of which this is an off- 
shoot, and died of a surfeit three days later. That tradition rests on the 
uncorroborated statement of a picker-up of unconsidered trifles, who claims 
to have extracted it from the dust-heap of village legends nearly a century 
after the poet's death. Even those who believe and treasure this delectable 
item of Shakespeare's oi^ie might have the decency not to preserve in their 
midst the testimony to his dishonor. The delicacy which obtrudes the mul- 
berry tree on the notice of visitors is also the means of calling attention 
to the 'Shakespeare flagon,* of which the utmost that can be recorded by 
such an enthusiast as Mr. Snowden Ward is that 'it is said to have been 
the poet's.' Yet I know that visitors to New Place never go away without 
being convinced that Shakespeare's own lips have touched it. Genuine relics 
of Shakespeare there are. One is his signet ring, the other is the brooch 
bearing his name, found by Joseph Smith in 1828. It was long in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Rabone, of Birmingham, who traced its history with 
the most scrupulous care, and I recall his telling me that this was 'the only 
certain link with Shakespeare the man.' I did not agree at the time, but I 
have come nearly to the same opinion since. Would that I could have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed in the so-called 'Anne Hathaway's trinket- 
box' at New Place, or the old clothes-chests in Henley Street 1 Perhaps the 
greatest delusion remains for the visitor who goes to Shottery with the firm 
conviction that he will there find Anne Hathaway's cottage. There is a 
picturesque homestead there famous all the world over as the birthplace of 
Shakespeare's wife and the scene of his courtship. The chimney-comer in 
which the lovers sat is duly pointed out; the lattice window at which the 
girl watched for the poet's coming across the fields is shown as a verity, 
and made to excite the most romantic fervor. And vet no Anne Hathaway 
is to be traced in Shottery records. There was an Agnes, who might have 
beai called Anne, but even this does not prove that it was Shakespeare's 
sweetheart. Charles Knight, most credulous of all Shakespeare's biogra- 
phers, sadly admits: 'We cannot say absolutely that Anne Hathaway was 
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of Shottery.' Mr. Snowden Ward arrives at the same conclusion, and adds 
that there were three Hathaway families from whom the poet's wife might 
have come. But even if Anne had lived in the cottage, her cottage dis- 
appeared long ago; the present structure is only part of Richard Hathaway's 
farm, and has 'undergone many alterations and renovations.' As for the 
family itself, its male line became extinct one hundred and sixty years ago, 
and tfie late Mrs. Baker — ^*the last of the Hathaways' — ^was a pious deceiver, 
who had no real claim to the consideration she received. In the light of 
such facts what are we to say of the Shakespeare and Hathaway 'relics' at 
the cottage? The 'Anne Hathaway bedroom,' if not a myth, is not a dem- 
onstrated fact. The fireplace 'where the lovers sat in their ardent youth* is 
a pretty fancy. The lattice window is there, but whether Shakespeare's wife 
was ever within a mile or two of it is open to discussion. Shottery is full 
of delightful romance, but romance should not be offered Shakespearian pil- 
grims as substantial realities. The Stratford legends and tfie alleged Shake- 
spearian relics should be known for what they are. At a period when a 
determined attack is being made upon the poet's fame, and when doubt is 
cast upon his very identity, Statford should be the last place to lend itself to 
any form of imposture, innocent or designed. By so doing it is only sup- 
plying ammunition for the enemy's armory. I have been induced to call 
attention to a few salient facts out of the many I have noted in order to 
warn the Stratford authorities of the risk they are incurring. Shakespeare 
becomes no clearer to us by false representation or by uncertain associa- 
tion." 



Wherever Shakespeare may have gotten his medical and patho- 
logical LEARNING IN THE PLAYS, it ts quite evident that he drew none of 
it from the exceedingly limited stock-in-trade of his worthy son-in-law. 
Dr. John Hall. That learned gentleman evidently did not suggest that his 
Susannah's father write, "Let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds 
about her heart!" "Professional persons are not amusing to travel with," 
said Mrs. Tesman, nee Miss Hcdda Gabler, on returning from her wedding 
journey." We wonder if Susannah Hall was amused by the pother her hus- 
band made over her occasional indigestion, or her mother's wry neck? for 
his "Select Observations on Eminent English Bodies in Desperate Diseases," 
as he portentously calls his diary, seldom clironicle anything more deadly 
than these. Still his entries are interesting. On one page he notes that 
Mistress Hall (his Susannah Shakespeare), "being miserably tormented 
with the Cholick," and the pain "being but little mitigated" by a certain com- 
bination of drugs (with incomprehensible Latin names), was cured by 
the injection of "a Pint of Sack made hot." Such use of his favor- 
ite beverage would have cut Jack FalstafI to the heart. "With one 
of these Oysters I delivered the Earle of Northampton from a 
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grievous Cholick." We read also that "Elizabeth Hall, his daughter, when 
about sixteen, was vexed with Tortura Oris, or the Convulsion of the Mouth. 
The former form of her Mouth and Face restored with a great many Latin 
potions and Draughts — ^the only intelligible one being Ol. Sarsap. to anoint 
the neck. But in the beginning of April she went to London, and return- 
ing homewards, the 226, of the said Month, she took cold, and fell into the 
said Distemper on the contrary side of the Face; before it was on the left 
side, now on the right; and although she was grievously afflicted with 
it, yet by the blessing of God she was cured in sixteen days, as foUoweth : 
The Neck was fomented with Aqua Vitae, in which was infused Nutmegs, 
Cinnamon, Qoves, Pepper. She eat Nutmegs often. To the Nostrils and 
top of the Head was used the Oil of Amber. She chewed on the sound side 
Pellitory of Spain, and was often purged with the following pills. [Illeg- 
ible.] Sometimes she was afflicted with an Erratic Feaver, sometimes seized 
by sweating, again told, all in the space of half an hour, and thus she was 
vexed oft in a day. Thus I purged her. An hour after it was used, all the 
Symptoms remitted daily till she was well. Thus was she delivered from 
Death, and deadly Diseases, and was well for many years. To God be 
praise." Mrs. Nash is here recorded as "of a long time laboring of Wind 
of the Stomach, as also Heat thereof, with sweating from the Pit of the 
Stomach to the Crown of the Head, having great pain of the Head, especially 
after Meat. I used remedies which freed her from Wind, and she was able 
to eat, and said she was very well for a long time after." We learn also 
that Tom Quiney, the husband of Shakespeare's daughter Judith, "laboured 
of a grievous Cough, with vomiting abimdance of Phlegm and Meat, hav- 
ing a gentle Feaver, being very weak, etc. He was temporarily relieved of 
the ailment, but, being not wholly freed from it, he fell into it again the next 
year, and all Remedies proving successless, he died. He was a Man of 
a good Wit, expert in Tongues and very learned. Mr. Drasrton, an excellent 
Poet, labouring of a Tertian, was cured by the following : B the Emetick 
Infusion oz.i, S)rrup of Violets a spoonful : mix them. This given, wrought 
very well both upwards and downwards." One cannot help wondering 
whether Shakespeare had his wise son-in-law in mind when he makes fun 
of the "authentic fellows," the quacks and "water doctors" of his day. At 
any rate, he gives the proper impression of the fact, which was, that of the 
run of the physicians of that day, the less said the better ! That was a good 
doctor in Macbeth, to be sure, who refused to "minister to a mind dis- 
eased," or the one who prescribed sleep as the only ameliorator of poor Lear. 
But it would be safe to conclude that, while there was considerable reading 
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of the old authorities Galen and Paracelsus, and what was then understood 
to be Esculapius, the learned book men who read them were not, as a rule, 
practitioners themselves, but, as we should say now, doctrinnaires. They 
spent a great deal of time in writing down notes and excursuses in bad Latin 
on the texts — or what they supposed to be the texts — of these venerable per- 
sons, but nothing of what they wrote so carefully seems to have been of 
the slightest value or importance to anybody. There was, to be sure, every 
temptation for the charlatan and the "water doctor" (unlike the one who 
honestly sent word to Sir John FaUtaff that "the water was a good, healthy 
water, but the owner of it might have more diseases than he wot of," but 
would probably have earned a fee of any less clever patient). For the 
ignorance of the common people was so dense that no rubbish could have 
been unsafe to unload upon them 1 The degradation of the practice of medi- 
cine in Shakespeare's day is hardly to be dignified by our term "quack- 
ery." These were the times when the people were advised by Dr. Andrew 
Roorde to wash their faces only once a week and to wipe them only with 
scarlet cloths, if they would be healthy; when pills made from ground-up 
skulls of men that had been hanged, or a draught of spring water that had 
stood over night in the skull of a murdered man, the powder made by pul- 
verizing a mummy, the blood of "dragons," the entrails of all sorts of rep- 
tiles, were prescribed for special disorders. These physicians, or "doctors," 
treated humors by stroking them with the hand of a dead man. To cure a 
child of the rickets, or St. Vitus' dance, they held that the only way was to 
split a young tree lengthwise, pass the child head downward between the 
sections, and then tie the tree together again ; just as the tree knitted together 
so the child would recover, and when the tree was whole again at that 
moment the child's cure would be complete! Then there were "love phil- 
tres" for sale at every apothecary's; promorphics were prescribed (that is, 
a concoction prepared on the theory that broth made from any vegetable or 
fruit which in shape resembles any human member or organ would cure any 
malady incident to that member or organ), as, for example, the medlar, the 
potato, the prune, etc. Even the most learned men and women of the day, 
from Queen Elizabeth and her Lord Bacon down, believed in all these 
things. Let the student take Lord Bacon's writings and find how his Lordship 
not only seriously guaranteed all this fantastic rubbish, but went further, and 
found in certain metals which had been in certain hands remedies for certain 
mental ailments, and the like. But when we turn to Shakespeare, we find 
curiously enough, that he seems to have been fully aware that there was a 
great science of medicine not only which could be practically administered 
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for the health and healing of man, but that most of those who pretended to 
administer it were humbugs. The student will find plenty of hints at this 
humbuggery scattered through the plays, and he will find also plenty of 
allusions to the nobility of the true art of healing. Dr. B. Rush Field, 
one of the soundest students of Shakespeare, as well as one of the gentlest 
and rarest of physicians, in his introduction to Romeo and Juliet in the 
Bankside Shakespeare, treats very carefully of the real, and not imaginary, 
medical properties of the "simples" with which the good Friar Lawrence, 
whom Romeo discovers just returned from a morning in the fields, has been 
filling his basket. This, indeed, was one of the most regular charities of 
the friars for long years in England, namely, to prescribe for the ailments 
of the poor, and to watch over their bodily as well as their spiritual health. 
It is a matter of well-known history that for long generations the poor of 
England and the Continent enjoyed much better medical treatment than the 
rich, for while the rich were always at the mercy of the charlatans and the 
quacks, the poor were gratuitously treated by the good friars attached to Ae 
religious houses, who doctored them with "simples," or with such honest, if 
heroic, surgery as their facilities afforded. They cauterized with a red-hot 
coal from (he kitchen fire, no doubt ; but, however the patient might squirm, 
it did the business better than a sailor's thumb, or "liver of blaspheming 
Jew," or any of the things mentioned as compounds of the witches' broth 
in Macbeth, worn in a bag around the patient's neck. Of witch doctors and 
dealers in philtres and compounds for madness and mental disorders Shake- 
speare, in two solemn moments in the plays, the awful somnambulism of 
Lady Macbeth and the finale and the crack of doom — ^the terrible strain of 
elemental and mental storm and stress in the case of poor old Lear — ^makes 
the wisest of the attendants prescribe, not charms and philtres and incan- 
tations, but sleep. When Macbeth, paralyzed by his wife's somnambulistic 
revealing of his whole course of crime, turns to the attendant and, with a 
wailing piteousness that would move any heart, asks, "Canst thou not minis- 
ter to a mind diseased?" the doctor replies, "Therein the patient must min- 
ister to himself." And in Lear, when the poor old king's full measure of 
physical and mental misery is full, the attendant advises putting him to sleep 
by music-^— that sleep may knit up his ravelled sleeve of care. It is perfectly 
safe to assert that no physician of Shakesi>eare's date of whom we can find 
record — not even dear old Dr. Hall himself — ^would have declined to pre- 
scribe "for a mind diseased," or have contented himself with sa)dng that 
sleep, "Nature's soft nurse, balm of hurt minds," was best. Lord Bacon, 
perhaps, would have prescribed fine shavings of gold from a clipped coin 
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of the realm that had been in circulation as many years as the patient was 
years old, or something equally extravagant. Falstaff and Sir Hugh Evans 
and Hotspur are not the only characters whom Shakespeare makes gibe at 
and ridicule the worse than ridiculous curative lore and procedure of the day. 
But all Shakespeare's contemporaries took it seriously enough, and the 
Crown and the great nobles paid large salaries to charlatans who invented 
and prescribed the most ludicrous specifics for the simplest aches and pains. 
Queen Elizabeth's disbursements for this purpose were something enormous. 
Dr. Wiseman, the Court physician of Charles H., many years later, solemnly 
declared that of the ninety-two thousand persons whom that monarch 
"touched" for king's evil, nearly all were cured. In short, while to the general 
mind all learning seemed to be "smothered in surmise," and, as Mrs. Quickly 
says, "to consult a fool and a physician was to cast away a child," Shakespeare 
himself read in Nature's infinite book of secrecy the real healing art, and 
in numberless places speaks in just such similies and to just such effect 
as any learned doctor does to-day, when medical science has reached so far 
its highest point, and nothing seems impossible. It is, of course, to be 
regretted that Shakespeare did not love, as he should have loved, the school- 
masters of his youth, and it was cruel of him to add to poor Pinch's other 
crimes that he was a schoolmaster. But nobody (except, perhaps, Mr. 
Mabie) ever believed that Shakespeare was a seraph. It should not escape 
observation, however, that lawyers, no less than physicians and schoolmas- 
ters, are treated with scant courtesy in Shakespeare's pages. Medicine, the 
Law and the Learning of the plays are put mostly into the mouths of bishops 
and of priests. Of course, there are exceptions, and we must not forget that 
fine old physician Cornelius, in Cymbeline, who dissuades the Queen from 
practising vivisection, lest "your Highness shall from this practice but make 
hard your heart." 
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pp. 351. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

98. Shakespeare's Garden. By J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. Qoth; i6mo; 
pp. 248; illustrated. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 

99. The Bible in Shakespeare. A Study of the Relation of the Works 
of William Shakespeare to the Bible ; with numerous parallel passages, etc 
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By William Burgess. Qoth; 8vo; pp. 288. Chicago: The Winona Pub- 
lishing Company. 

100. The Moral System of Shakespeare. A Popular Illustration of 
Fiction as the Experimental Side of Philosophy. By Richard G. Moul- 
ton, M.A., Ph.D., author of Shakespeare as a Dramatic Critic. i2mo; cloth ; 
pp. 380. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

loi. The First Folio Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, 
Glossary, List of Variorum Readings and Selected Criticism, by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Qarke. The Comedie of Errors. Handy volume size. 
Cloth; pp. 182. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 

102. The Pembroke Shakespeare. The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Twelve 
volumes. Handy Volume size. Pp. about 100; doth; in box. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 

103. Dr. Syntax's Tour in Search of the Picturesque. By George Row- 
landson. Cloth ; i6mo ; pp. 109. New York : D. Appleton and Co. 

104. Marie Corelli, the Writer and the Woman. By T. F. G. Coates 
and R. S. Warren Bell. Illustrated. Qoth; i2mo; pp. 352. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs and Co. 

"^ 105. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft im Auftrage des 
Vorstandes. Heraugsgegeben von Alois Brandl und Wolfgang Keller. 
Neu Achtunddreissigster und Neununddreissigster Jahrg^g 1901-1902. 
Band, xxxviii. xxxix; 8vo. Berlin: Langenscheidtsche Verlagebuchhand- 
lung (Prof. G. Langenscheidt). 

106. The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon. By Harold Bay- 
ley. With fifty-five illustrations, mostly from photographs by the author. 
Qoth ; i2mo ; pp. 96. London : George Bell and Sons. 

107. Julius C(Bsar. By William Shakespeare. Edited for School Use 
by Albert Harris Tolman, Assistant Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Chicago. Qoth; i2mo; pp. 158. New York and Chicago: 
Globe School Book Company. 

108. A Book of Shakespeare's Songs. With Musical Settings fry 
Various Composers. The whole arranged and decorated by Edward Ed- 
wards. Cloth ; quarto ; decorated ; pp. 100. New York : G. Schirmer. 

70. Of all editions of this, the most printed and quoted poem of the nine- 
teenth century, and of which the twentieth century shows no falling off in 
editions, Dr. Bjerregaard's is incomparably the most valuable. His plan is 
to place on antiphonal pages the Fitzgerald version and the literal version 
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of Omar Khayyam, with twofold results. Nor does the literal version, 
while it adds to the richness and develops many shades of the poet's thoughts, 
detract from Fitzgerald's wonderful quatrains. We had hoped to more ex- 
tensively review this fine work of Dr. Bjerr^aard, who alone possesses 
the equipment which could have produced it, and shall recur to it later on. 
But to one who comes for the first time to find the whole wealth of the Sufi 
spread before him, and who has dipped into it even a little, it seems a reve- 
lation to find that so far from the pessimism of Fitzgerald's version being 
super-prominent, the real Sufi Omar is pure optimism — perfect contentment 
with his lot, or fortune, or destiny, whatever it might or may be. Wme to 
him is not dissipation — ^it is forgetfulness of self. Dr. Bjerr^^rd's most 
admirable — for so it seems to us — ^plan keeps, on the left-hand pages, the 
running rubricated headline "Thus Sang Fitzgerald," while opposite, an- 
other rubricated headline reads, "Thus Spake Omar the Sufi." In a charm- 
ing Preface Dr. Bjerr^aard says : "Let no one suppose that the study of 
Omar Khayyam has brought out all there is in his writings. The West has 
scarcely begun to realize the value of the gem that was discovered a few 
years ago. The readers of Omar have been and are 'drunk with new wine.' 
It is about time that the carousal ended and sobriety took command. . . . 
Those mountains that grow the Omarian wine hold truths which shame both 
philosophy and the dogmatic religions. They run with veins of satire upon 
the idleness of the common talk; they spring with songs and praises of 
Nature superior to anything written by modem Nature-worshippers; they 
contain a Nature mysticism entrancing and full of solid food for the soul. 
They are truly an unknown world and Alladin's cave and lamp." The edi- 
tion is printed upon folded sheets, so arranged that only the opposite pages 
(containing Fitzgerald as set over against Omar himself) open together, 
and the reader of each has always before him each and both. The size of 
the volume is a full quarto, with rubricated headings; and the text, in a 
"Caxton" or Old English black-letter, is pellucid and delightful to the eye. 
The first title-page is decorated in a Persian pattern, and is a pleasure to the 
sense. Each page is decorated with bordering. There is, we repeat, no 
edition of this incomparable poem so learned, so unique and so desirable as 
this one which Dr. Bjerregaard (a compatriot of Dr. Brandes, whose Shake- 
spearean work is without a peer for appreciation even among Shakespeare's 
own countrymen) has given us, and which the Messrs. Taylor have so 
lavishly manufactured. Dr. Bjerr^aard is, of course, without a rival as a 
Sufi scholar. The Messrs. Taylor have no fear of rivalry, either, if the 
make-up of this beautiful quarto is a specimen of what they can do I 
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72. It is something curious that, while Professor of English Moulton in 
Chicago is publishing a demonstration of Shakespeare as a teacher of moral- 
ity, Professor Sharp, a few miles to the north, in Madison, Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin, issues his ''Shakespeare's 
Portrayal of the Moral Life." "If conduct be three-fourths of life," says 
Professor Sharp in his brief Preface, "if all deliberate actions have a moral 
bearing, Shakespeare's description of the moral world is but a name for his 
collected works. . . . What is the nature of the moral judgment, to what 
kinds of action does it attach itself, and under what conditions does it arise? 
. . . How can we reduce the moral judgments of mankind to a consistent 
and reasonable system, where the word 'reasonable' means that which would 
approve itself to a mind cognizant of and sensitive to all facts of human 
experience?" We beg to say, however, that though both Professor Sharp 
and Professor Moulton have chosen formidable ethical titles for their books, 
what each has written is actually a book of JEsthetic Criticism of the Plays. 

73. It seems to us that this small volume of Mr. Henry A Beers : "Eng- 
lish Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century," is one of the most fascinating 
books that has reached this table in many a long day I Even those perfectly 
familiar with its field will enjoy its re-reading in this deftly handled, finely 
shaded and diflferentially regrouped treatise of the eighteenth century writ- 
ers. It is with a new background and a new — ^we might say a scenic — ^art 
that Mr. Beers has handled his material. We have found ourselves reading 
this book as eagerly as if we had never opened a work on English eighteenth 
century literature before. It is a most stimulating book I 

89. Again of Warwickshirean precincts, a most attractive book typo- 
graphically and pictorially; instead of exhausting itself on familiar mat- 
ter it goes into the outlyings of Stratford and describes adjacent neighbor- 
hoods with which Shakespeare was familiar. It would do good service as 
a guide-book. We could have, indeed, wished for a little editorial oversight, 
for Mr. Brassington's syntax is sometimes so turgid that we cannot exactly 
arrive at his meanings. And we regret that in a score or so of places he 
should lug in warnings to his readers not to trust too much to what Dr. 
Halliwell Phillipps says about this or thinks about that. Dr. Halliwell Phil- 
lipps gave a long lifetime and two fortunes to Shakespeare, and was so cau- 
tious lest his own zeal should mislead or daze him that he concludes one of 
his latest volumes with the remark that "those who have lived as long as 
myself in the midst of Shakespearean criticism will be careful not to be 
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too certain about anything." At any rate, Dr. Halliwell PhilUpps would 
never have written such a sentence as this (page 75) : "That the neighbor- 
hood of the churchyard should have suggested the ghost scene in 'Hamlet' 
is also highly probable, and one may picture the poet writing in one of the 
old rooms with a window facing the church where he was baptized and 
watching the fantastic shadows in the moonlit churchyard." We had "im- 
agined" Mr. Brassington sitting in a library where at least were a thousand 
books (we should fancy that, altogether, there were ten thousand), any one 
of which could have told him from what source Shakespeare got his "ghost 
in Hamlet." So great a man as Shakespeare could, doubtless, have man- 
aged to write and watch the fantastic shadows at one and the same time, 
but we are afraid it will bother the chronologists to learn from Mr. Brassing- 
ton that Hamlet was written in Stratford-on-Avon. And we find fault, 
too, with Mr. Brassington for going too far, or else for not going far 
enough: as when he tells us (quoting them at length, tool) that the lines 
"A Parliament member, a Justice of Peace," etc., are not the lampoon writ- 
ten on by Shakespeare on Sir Thomas Lucy's gate, but fails to tell us that 
there is in existence a stanza which most probably is (the stanza beginning, 
"Sir Thomas was too covetous," etc.). 

We have been waiting for a volume such as this one ought to be to 
settle the question every now and then exploited, as to the slab over Shake- 
speare's grave with its witch's curse (we wish it had been been written over 
Henley Street, and so kept hands off that ancient thoroughfare now being 
demolited). Of course, that slab, being a part of the pavement of the chan- 
cel of a church used for public worship for three hundred years, has been 
several times replaced, from an instinct of common safety in priests and 
people. If Mr. Brassington had no other sources of information, he might 
have at least quoted this from Washington Irving's Sketch-Book (about the 
year 1820— that is, at the date when the present slab was superimposed over 
an older one, whether the original or not certainly some Stratford parish 
record somewhere, or old account book, ought to tdl) : "A few years since 
also, as some laborers were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth 
caved in so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch, through which 
one might have reached into his (Shakespeare's) grave. No one, however, 
presumed to meddle with the remains so awfully guarded by a malediction ; 
and lest any of the idle or the curious, or any collector of relics, should be 
tempted to commit depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the place 
for two days, until the vault was finished and the aperture closed again. 
He told me he had made bold to look in at the hole, but could see neither 
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coffin nor bones; nothing but dust. It was something, I thought, to have 
seen the dust of Shakespeare." We cannot find any fault with Mr. Brassing- 
ton's chapters on St. Mary's Church, Warwick, Warwick and the Nevilles, 
Kenilworth, G)mpton Wynyates, Loxley, andv Robin Hood, Henley-in-Arden, 
Alcester, Ettington and Halford Bridge, Meon Hill, Gloucestershire, the For- 
est of Arden, etc. But what in the name of Geography or of Grammar, 
please, does the gentleman mean by this sentence on page 91 — "Our English 
counties are not arranged in square blocks like the United States" ? 

go. A dainty bibelot, prepared with exquisite taste, is this brochure 
from the pen and press of Mr. Truman J. Spencer, a well-known member 
of the New York Shakespeare Society, which tells again the story of Edmund 
Kean's struggles for opportunity and his instantaneous success in the charac- 
ter of Shylock as prelude to fine criticism of the character itself. Such books 
are to be prized as things apart, and we congratulate the possessor of so petite 
and deserving a souvenir of one man's delineation, and another man's appre- 
ciation of a Shakespearean character that is coming to be widely re-read. Shy- 
lock is coming to be seen as not only "the only gentleman in the play," but 
according to the occasion a defender of his faith : one who wili not — no, not 
for Venice — ^lay perjiuy upon his soul, nor be subsidized by an enemy of his 
religion. It is to actors, rather than to commentators, that we owe the light 
that has burst upon "the Jew that Shakespeare drew." 

97. We are inclined to think that this is the very best work that Mr. 
Matthews has ever done, and that is certainly saying a good deal I We are 
a little surprised that so Prisdan-Iike a gentleman should have arrived at 
last at "catalog" and "prolog," which are not spelling reform to the old 
reader's eye at least. But is it not at the risk of giving aid and comfort to 
the "Baconizer" that Mr. Matthews spells "Shakespeare" (whom Mr. Mat- 
thews handles in other respects rather timidly) otherwise than his name 
was borne on the title-pages of all his Plays and Poems, and as all his Eliza- 
beth and Jacoban contemporaries spelled it? Surely, Mr. Matthews would 
not spell Comeille "Cornel," nor Tennyson "Tenson," nor would he care 
to see his own name spelled "Mathus" for the sake of spelling reform. The 
Baconian assertion is, all told, concreted and summed up simply that a man 
using the name or pseudonym Shakespeare wrote the Plays and Poems, 
while a man who so spelled his name that the first half of it could be 
pronounced Shack was the actor brought up to London from Stratford-on- 
the-Avon! This is Dr. Isaac Hull Piatt's theory (to which he dings as 
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stubbornly as did ever Sir Hugh Evans to his pribbles and his prabbles) ; 
and the fact that the "Li^t of the principal Actors in These Plays" given 
in the First Folio contains the name "William Shakespeare" does not worry 
his theory in the least. And Dr. Piatt brushes aside quite as ruthlessly the 
records of Merton College, Oxford (that of the gentleman who, in order 
to matriculate with a respectable name, got permission to change his from 
Hugh Shakespeare to Hugh Sanders; this was July 23, 1487: "Hugo Sawn- 
dare, alias dictus Shakespeare sed mutatum est istud nomen ejus quod vile 
reputatum est), which show that "Shakespeare," with all the vowels, was not 
a nom de plume in that day. It was (we think) Christopher North who used 
to sit up nights to keep John Hill Burton's theory about Dutch cheeses out of 
Blackwood; and we have been sitting up nights, too, to keep Dr. Piatt's 
spelling out of this Quarterly, but we notice that he has got it in at last, at 
line eleven of page 3 of this very issue, in spite of us. Mr. Matthews has 
not, we hope, a theory about Shakespeare (so spelled or otherwise), for he 
has been about as sane a man of the pen as we possess. We shall not despair 
of him yet, especially now that his feuilleton days are over and he is capable 
of such lucid work as this ! 

100, If the reader allows himself to be scared by this awful title, "The 
Moral System of Shakespeare," which suggests all sorts of preachment, as 
in the case of Professor Sharp's book just above noted, he will in this 
case miss one of the most delightful volumes of aesthetic criticism ever put 
to press I "Dr. Moulton's Shakespeare Table-Talk" would be an infinitely 
better and more descriptive title. For only a few of Dr. Moulton's honest 
and acute perceptions can we find space. The reason why Henry the Fifth 
was the most splendid of English Kings was because he sowed his wild oats 
and had his fling and done with it in his youth. "If corrupt art has slain 
its thousands, discussion of corrupt art has slain its tens of thousands.'* 
"Shortcomings of this kind [lack of the sense of humor] have wrought havoc 
with the greatest religion in history. Puritanism was religion that had lost 
its sense of humor." Dr. Moulton denies infallibility to the doctrine that 
as a man sows so shall he reap, citing the parable of the sowers in the 
gospel. In the cases where the seed fell among thorns or by the wayside 
Dr. Moulton submits that, at least as this sower sowed he did not reap! 
This is particularly applied to the story of poor little Juliet. She and 
Romeo were married, and the dainty little bride had no cause to complain 
of Friar Lawrence's cleverness in planning to adjust matters with the old 
people. He arranged everything with the minutest care of details, but he 
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could not have foreseen that the Verona Board of Health would have em- 
bargoed a house into which his duties had just called Friar John ! And from 
that the whole awful triple tragedy sprung 1 Only a man who had never been 
young (and Professor Moulton evidently has had that experience) would 
have said that this poor child, dear little Juliet, should not have acted upon 
impulse and that Romeo (who was something less wise than even his poor 
little sweetheart) should have had the head of a Solon I The trouble was 
that Friar Lawrence was not allowed to reap as he had sowed I As to 
Isabella's speech, "More than our brother is our chastity," Dr. Moulton 
remarks: "No one will dare to contradict. But what do we think of the 
woman who can calmly formulate the principle?" And there is consid- 
erable acute reasoning of this sort. Lady Macbeth must not be suffered, 
like Mother Eve, to bear her husband's blame. The letter Macbeth wrote 
her and the^ whole dialogue prior to the killing make it plain enough that 
Macbeth had himself first broached the whole dire scheme of murder to his 
wife when "nor time ncM- space did then adhere." Why otherwise should 
she have taunted him with being like the poor cat in the adage if it had 
been her plot and not his ? Dr. Moulton offers an explanation of that anti- 
climatic fifth act of the Henry VHI. which is ingenious and may be correct. 
He reminds us that, although Ann Bullen was Queen Elizabeth's mother, 
Katherine was the mother of the late Queen Mary. "Matters of this kind 
must be delicately handled in court spectacles." The book is a prime and 
a brilliant one, but, as we say, we fear that its title will handicap it with 
many people. 

I0I-I02. As was done with the Bankside Edition, the Porter-Qarke 
First Folio Edition is being issued, the minor plays first. And this is very 
good. Readers who get the single plays as they appear can now at leisure 
read these minor plays (which are just as unapproachably Shakespearean as 
Hamlet or Lear or Julius Caesar, but which, when collectedly before 
us, suffer by the shadow of the mightier works). Of this volume and of 
the Love's Labors Lost we wish to repeat what we said of the initial volume, 
namely, that the editors are doing their work admirably. Meanwhile, the 
same editors are having issued, also through the Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
and Co., a complete edition, "The Pembroke," also Handy-volume in size, 
in twelve volumes. "In these," says the Preface, "the editors have sought 
to give the reader the essential part of much of the work done by Shake- 
speareans without burdening him with the multifarious material." The 
text is also the First Folio: the lines sans the stage directions (which 
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the Bankside notates without expressing opinion as to whether they were 
Shakespeare's or not, the same as it does the text) are numbered by 
tens (which is quite enough for all referential purpose). This edition is 
also well done, and the question of preference between these two Porter- 
Qarke Editions might well be decided in favor of either. At any rate, one 
can now carry in his pocket a critical text with or without voluminous com- 
mentary and be in either case equipped I In the Pembroke the annotations 
are marginal. The Glossary is retained in both. 

Hiifi am iDentgllen b e lounbetunsBloiitbig in bem 
^a^tbud^ ber S)eutfd^ Sl^alefpeate^^Sefellfd^Qft tft bie gufammenaefiiate SSeife, 
in meld^et el feinen fitfetn boTgelegt koirb. SBenn e8 eine SRiiglid^Ieit gibt, bie 
toettl^bonen ©tubien etneB ^al^tel in einen Sanb t>on fiinf^unbett Seiten X)on 
fed^S bei neun SoD gu patfen, bann l^ben bie Sftebalteure be! ^al^tbud^eS bal 
(Se^eimni^ gelBjl. Sanbe ad^tunbbtei^ig unb neumtnbbtei^ig liegen X)ot unS, unb 
biefelben jtnb angefiiQt mit aieuigleiten* 

aOSenn eS fibet^au))! mSglid^ ift, gekoiffe Zl^eile X)otgugie]^n, alS befonbetB X)ot« 
giiglid^, bann tnUffen mit bie SRonogtapl^ien in 93anb ad^tunbbtci^ig, Sen ^on^ 
fon'8 ^Every Man in His Humonir'S nad^ bet etften QuattauBgabe gum etfien 
Snale neu gebtutft, bon SatI @tabau, unb The Fifth Act. of Ifhomas Hey- 
wood's „Qneen Elizabeth, Beoond Part^^, Don ben ^etten SSan S)am unb 
€toffeI etma^nen. (SOBetben loit Snglanbet unfet S)tama unb unfeten ©^alefpeate 
an SDeutfd^Ianb Detlieten?) 

3n 93anb neununbbtei^ig lefen toit mit SSebauetn Don bem ^infd^iben bel 
S)octot SBill^Im Oed^Il^aufet, beS gitSfibenten bet S)eutfd^n S^alefpeate^^Sefea^ 
fd^aft (2Bit l^oren, ba^ S)octot SnoiS Stanbl fein 9{ad^fblget ift«) S)ie toilllomo 
menfien anonogta))]^ien btefed SanbeS, mo aKe fp DotgUgltd^ finb, finb ,,The 
Influence of the Celeetlne on the Early Engltoh Ihrame^^ Don ©• 9B. 
9iof enbad^ Don ^^ilabelpl^ia, unb bie Slbl^anblung bet 9(utotfd^aft beS ,>ATden of 
Feversbam'^, Don Sl^atleS Stamfotb« S)te le^tete beutet auf Xl^omaS A^b ]§in, 
bet in bet Stegel leine ffteunbe befa^, unb bem gemol^nlid^ nut fold^e S)tamen gu^ 
gefd^tieben metben, beten SSetfaffung lein 9Inbetet beanfptud^en miD ffit ©l^ale^ 
fpeate, S9acon u. f. m. SBaS biefe SRonogtapl^ie anbelangt, fo etmal^nen mit nut 
an biefet ©telle, ba^ mit baS aSetttauen eineS SflebalteutS iibetfd^teiten metben, 
unb gefle]^en, bafe binnen lutget 3^^ ^'^^ ^n^ SemeiSfill^tung in New Bhake- 
Bpeareana btudlen laffen, in meld^t ^ert fiaing «9ltben Don fJeDetf^m* 
©]^a!ef))eate felbp gufd^teibt. 

aOBit lonnen bie ©l^alefpeate^aibliogtapl^ie, meld^ jejjt in jebem Sal^tbud^ 
etfd^eint, nid^t gu l^od^ loben. SHid^tS iibetttifft biefelbe, maS Senauigleit unb 
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Singell^etten anbelangt — tiid^td fel^It, fogat bie Ileinften S^t^ui^S^ ^ Sttilel ftRb 
beridjtei, — unb im ©nanfd^en esipltt Ictne SBtbKograp^ie, ble man mlt bicfct 
Detftleid^en lann* ©taunendmettl^ ip el alletbingd, ba% Snglanb e2 gleid^giUtig 
ge^attet, ia% S)eutfd^Ianb eS fo iibetfliigelt in biefet Segie^ung* S)ie @]^Im 
fpeate ©ociet^ of 9lem ^otl l^at ein al^nltd^i^ SBetl in 1885 )ufammengefieat, 
in toeld^em ^al^te bie Digesta Shakespeareana in gmei Zl^tlen erfd^ienen. Sine 
gmeite Slufl-age bieftS SBerleS mat beabftd^tigt, bie 3lm ^otl efefeQfd^ft mitb 
febod^ biefe Sttbeii aufgeben, ba fie nid^tS gu betbeffetn in bet Sibliogtapl^ie bei 
^al^tbud^eS finben lann* SOBenn bie beutfd^ @efellfd^ft biefe SSibliogtapl^en Don 
bettn 9(nfang in einem Sanbe btuden toiitbe, fo benlen toit, bag bie Sufammtno 
flellttng ein toettl^bolled SBetl bilben toiitbe* 2)ie 9lttD 2)otIet @]^alef|peate«®efen« 
fd^ft mitb i^ten SStiibetn leine ftonlutteng madden! 

99. The year in which somebody did not squander his substance by 
making a book about ''Shakespeare's knowledge and use of the Bible" would 
be a curiosity and an Annus Mirabilis I The late Bishop Wordsworth, who 
started the fad, doubtless had parochial, or perhaps we should say diocesan, 
reasons. But Mr. Burgess has none, not even the excuse of familiarity with 
either the Bible or Shakespeare to any great extent I The persistence of this 
sort of callow literature seems proof of the crime people like our worthy 
Mr. Mabie commit by their salivated and superadjectivial ''Lives of Shake- 
speare," in which poor Shakespeare — ^living in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries — ^is deprived of whatever Rembrandtesque background he might 
be entitled to on that account, and painted in all the flat colours and pre- 
Raphael absence of perspective of the latest domestic virtues and home- 
spun rectitudinalarity of the twentieth century. We are afraid it is doing 
Shakespeare no good, and that he will not stand the test I The only record 
of his death (unless the Mabie ilk have found another) is that he died as 
did Addison, one hundred and three years later, of over-potation I And 
the plays and poetry he left show that there was no phase of life from cour- 
tier to courtesan with which he was not familiar. Why not tell the truth? 
Who is afraid of the Truth ? Not Shakespeare, certainly 1 Why not allow 
him the pardon we extend to the age he lived in ? We don't scruple to tell 
the truth about poor Poel Why not tdl the truth about Shakespeare? To 
say that Shakespeare died of malaria superinduced by the unsatisfactory 
sanitation of Stratford might cause the unthinking to sneer that they had 
heard it called by that name before — ^that Falstaff had constant attacks of 
that sort of malaria, as did Trinculo and Bamadine; that all history needs 
revision and that, doubtless, the two young princes died of diphtheria caused 
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by defective plumbing in the Tower, etc., etc. To be sure, as Herder says, 
"Of all this Shakespeare hears nothing I" But it makes the judicious grieve, 
nevertheless. We will not bother to quote any of Burgess's "parallelisms," 
which are quite as ridiculous as Bishop Wordsworth's (both gentlemen 
take them from the King James's version, by the way), but will set him right 
as to his facts. It will do no good, however. We will have just such 
another performance to review next winter. On page vii., Burgess says: 
"In Shakespeare's time the Bible was the standard literature of his country. 
The times had passed away when the translation and reading of the Bible 
in the common tongue was heresy and a crime punished by fire. It was 
no longer a forbidden book, but the one book — almost the only book." 
Mr. Burgess is entirely misled. Practically, perhaps "the times had passed," 
etc. The "Bishop's" Bible had superseded the Cranmer Bible, just as it, in 
its turn, was to be superseded by the King James's version, which although 
appearing in 161 1, did not become current among Englishmen until nearly 
1640, oblivious as Bishop Wordsworth appears to have been of the fact. 
But this also was in form a huge tome, was chained in public places, 
like Paul's Cross in London, and in the churches. The one chained in Trinity 
Church, Stratford, at the west end of the north aisle, is there yet,- with a bit of 
the old chain that secured it We doubt if a pocket (or as we say now, "handy 
volume" size) edition of the Bible can be found much prior to 1740. Be- 
sides this, the people, as a rule, could not read. Those that could might 
plead, as Ben Jonson did, their benefit of clergy, so rare was that accom- 
plishment If Mr. Burgess should consult the frontispiece of this issue of 
New Shakespeareana he will see a facsimile of the title-page of what 
Queen Elizabeth's subjects were enjoined to use instead of the Bible, viz : a 
"Primer, in Englishe and Latyn, set foorth by the K)mge's Maiestie and 
his Qergie to be taught, heard and read, and none other to be 
used throughout all his Dominions." It contained the Lord's Prayer, the 
Penitential Psalms, the Commandments, etc., and by statute cited as "Eliz. 
Cap. ii [1545] the youth of the realm were to be catechised by the parish 
priests, and doubtless young Shakespeare did not escape the Rev. Richard 
Barton, the Rev. John Rushton or the Rev. John Bromhall, the vicars dur- 
ing his nonage, as he did the sermons of the Rev. John Bifield or the Rev. 
John Rodgers, who ofiiciated at his funeral. Shakespeare appears to have 
got his Bible stories from the Miracle plays, or what survived of them, or 
perhaps from seeing them on old tapestries. "As ragged as Lazarus in 
the painted doth when the glutton's dog licked his sores" ( i Henry Fourth, 
IV., ii., 2y^ seems to point to one or the other of these sources. 
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The shades of Shakespeare are too immense to succumb to the silly peo- 
ple who write these silly books or fill his precincts with sham relics and plas- 
ter him with sham conventionalities of the present. But all the same, we 
wish it could be stopped. Its publishers have given this book a benign and 
sober garb which is better than it deserves. 

io6. There is not a wasted word nor a line of padding in Mr. Harold 
Bayley's Handbook of Stratford Church and Town. He traces both from 
the year 691, when St. Egwin, third Bishop of Worcester, moved there his 
episcopal seat; and it is all very interesting, indeed I In describing the 
church, he says : "The south transept is now known as the American Chapel, 
the window bearing the inscription, 'The gift of America to Shakespeare's 
Church.' " We understand that no "American" had anything to do with 
placing this window there I It dates from the time of the last "restora- 
tion" (the one so vigorously denounced by William Winter and the late 
Dr. Halliwell Phillipps). This is no reason, perhaps, why "Americans" 
should not offer contributions to defray its cost to the church. But it seems 
small justification for the all but insulting placards hung in the vestibule 
prodding "Americans" to hurry and pay its architects 1 

108. As there are scores — not to say hundreds — of Shakespeare clubs 
in the country who open their exercises with music, there should be a large 
demand for this work when its excellence becomes known. Indeed, we 
wonder that it has not been done before. To use the stereotype : "It fills a 
long-felt want." The size is full quarto; that is, a musical folio, and all 
the precious Shakespeare songs are here. The finely decorated pages will 
make their appeal, too, to lovers of beautiful things. 
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THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

The "Two Gentlemen of Verona" is remarkable for the close relation it 
bears to several other of the plays we know as Shakespeare's. This resem- 
blance is in some instances so strong that many critics have expressed the 
belief that we find in the Two Gentlemen the prototype of other later and 
more successful plays, or, as Mr. Hales puts it, this comedy abounds in 
germs from which other plays have sprung or been developed. This close 
relation is quite apparent between our drama and several of the other Italian 
plays, at even a hasty reading, and it can be traced in a resemblance in 
thought, incident, character and expression. This similarity or repetition is 
most marked perhaps in the Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night, but 
can also be readily found in As You Like It, and Romeo and Juliet, while 
some critics claim to trace it in Midsummer's Night and All's Well. On the 
otlier hand, no special relation seems to exist between the Two Gentlemen 
and the earlier comedies, as I think them. Love's Labor Lost and The 
Taming of the Shrew, or the later Italian play of Much Ado which seems 
rather affiliated to the plays last referred to. 

Without going too far into particulars as showing this relation, I may 
advert in connection with Romeo and Juliet to the fact that both these plays 
open in Verona. In both the hero is banished from the presence of his love, 
and seeks refuge in flight to Mantua. Banishment in both plays is com- 
plained of as worse than death. 

Thus, in The Two Gentlemen, III. i. 171, Valentine says : — 

"To die is to be banished from myself 
And Sylvia is myself ; banished from her 
Is self from self; a deadly banishment." 
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While, in Romeo and Juliet, III. ii. io8, Juliet says : — 

"Some word there was worse than Tybalt's death. 
That murdered me; * * * banished 
That banished, that one word — ^banished 
Had slain ten thousand Tybalts." 

Valentine's ridicule of love in the first scene resembles Mercutio's more 
elaborate mockery; and Julia's description of her passion at times reminds 
us of Juliet's intensity of feeling. 

Sylvia seeks Friar Patrick's cell as Juliet resorts to Friar Lawrence, 
and by a curious blunder in line 40 of scene ii. of Act V., "Friar Lawrence" is 
printed in the First Folio for "Friar Patrick." Turning to the Merchant 
of Venice, the scene between Portia and Nerissa, particularly the description 
of Portia's lovers, is an amplification or higher development of the idea of 
the scene in the first act of the Two Gentlemen between Julia and Lucetta, 
and the relation between Launce and Launcelot Gobbo is obvious. This 
instance of Launce is, I believe, the only case where the personage in the 
Two Gentlemen is the superior, for all critics admit that Launce is a more 
amusing clown than even his namesake Launcelot. Both plays are based 
on the cardinal thought of devoted friendship between men, but in the 
Merchant there is a little ridicule cast in the conclusion, by Portia, on the 
supposed preference given to friendship's duty over the obligation to a wife. 
In As You Like It we find, in the well known speeches of the banished Duke 
and his companions in the forest of Arden, an amplification and development 
of Valentine's beautiful speech Act V. sc. iv., beginning : 

"How use doth breed a habit in a man. 
These shadowy, desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns." 

In both we have allusions to Robin Hood's life with his comrades under 
the green wood tree, so dear to English hearts. But to Twelfth Night the 
resemblance is closest; the Julia story in many respects prefigures that of 
Viola. Both disguise themselves as boys, and seek employment, the one 
with her forgetful lover, the other with the Duke whose love is still in the 
future; both are sent to woo their respective rivals for their masters, the 
one wins the love of Olivia, the other the sympathetic tenderness of Silvia. 
As a boy, Julia takes the name Sebastian which belongs to Viola's twin 
brother. The critics and editors find many more instances, but these will 
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suffice to show that we seem in this play to find the Master at work, and 
producing the first trial sketches of what were to be afterwards among his 
most brilliant triumphs. It seems to me, therefore, that the play has a 
special and peculiar interest apart from its own merit, in giving us a little 
more insight into the author's mind and thought, than his more complete 
and perfect compositions, of which it reminds us. 

No quarto edition of our comedy appears ever to have been published 
and the first and virtually the only text we have is that of the First Folio. 
That the Two Gentlemen is an early play there is no doubt, but that it is 
Shakespeare's first comedy, or even one of his earliest dramas, is uncertain. 
Malone at first adopted the theory of a comparatively late date but his final 
conclusion was in favor of the extremely early date of 1591, bracketing it 
with Henry VI, and placing it before the Comedy of Errors or Love's 
Labor Lost. This has been the usual opinion of critics, though it is attended 
with many difficulties, and of recent years Delius has adopted a still earlier 
date putting it before Henry VI, and classing it with Titus Andronicus, 
which it certainly little resembles. On the other hand, Chalmers and 
Bernard Drake, both careful students, adhered to Malone's earlier against 
his later conclusions, and argued strongly in favor of a date certainly not 
earlier than 1593 and probably as late as 1595, and among recent critics 
Mr. Fleay supports their conclusions. Many writers have, I think, been led 
to their conclusion of the early date of the Two Gentlemen, because of its 
supposed inferiority to most of Shakespeare's plays. This is a most unre- 
liable ground of belief since it depends very largely upon individual tastes, 
which widely differ, and does not allow for the difference in mind, mood 
and condition in an author's mind, at one period or another, which may 
make a subsequent work inferior to its predecessor. Steevens, I think, 
says rightly that from mere inequality in works of imagination nothing can 
with exactness be inferred. Theobald calls it one of Shakespeare's worst 
plays; Hanmer thinks Shakespeare only enlivened it with some speeches 
and lines thrown in here and there. Mrs. Lenox says "'Tis generally allowed 
that the plot, conduct, manners and incidents of this play are extremely 
deficient." Coleridge calls it only a sketch. Mr. Hales thinks meagreness 
of characterization and comparative feebleness of moral sense and insight, 
are important arguments for an early date. On the other hand. Pope 
considers the Two Gentlemen remarkable among Shakespeare's plays, for its 
natural unaffected style. Hallam praises the characters "drawn from social 
life as at once ideal and true." Dr. Johnson discriminatingly remarks that 
the Two Gentlemen abounds in xvufiai or sententious observations beyond 
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most of Shakespeare's plays and that few have more lines or passages, 
which singly considered, are so eminently beautiful. 

The first and only positive evidence of the date of our drama is its 
mention by Fmncis Meres in the familiar passage as one of Shakespeare's 
comedies in his Palladis Tamia, 1598. We know therefore that it had been 
produced on the stage at that time. It was never printed until it appeared 
in the First Folio. No argument can be drawn from the "Gentlemea" 
coming first in Meres's enumeration of the comedias, for Richard Second is 
placed first in the same paragraph in the list of tragedies, even before Titus 
Andronicus; so it is clear that Meres did not mean his recital to be in 
chronological sequence. At first sight it might be thought we could fix 
1598 as the very year of our comedy's production, from the fact that it was 
in 1598 that Bartholomew Young's translation of the Diana of George de 
Montemayor was published. This celebrated Spanish novel contains the 
story of Felismena from which there is little doubt, as I think I will show 
later to your satisfaction, that the portion of the plot relating to Proteus 
and Julia is taken. But this inference is rendered inconclusive by the fact 
which Young mentions in his preface, that he had had this translation 
lying by him for sixteen years before publishing it. Young seems in fact 
to have commenced this translation upon his return from Spain in 1579, and 
finished it a few years later. We are also informed of the existence of two 
other translations of parts of the Diana, one by Edward Paxton, Esq., the 
other of the first part by Thomas Wilson; this last was dedicated in 1596 
to Shakespeare's patron, the Earl of Southhampton, so that nothing would 
seem more likely than that Shakespeare had access to it. It does not seem 
that either of these partial versions was ever printed. We also know from 
the "Revels Accounts" that there was acted at Greenwich on the day after 
New Year's, 1584-5, a play called Phelix and Philiomena. This play which 
has not come down to us may have been and probably was another version 
of the same Spanish story. The change from Felismena to PhilHemena is not 
a difficult one and in my copy of the Diana (Gilpolo, London, 1730), the 
name is printed Philismena. In the then scarcity of the supply of novels and 
stories, the Diana attained immediate and widespread fame and popularity. 
You will remember it was highly praised by Cervantes and saved by the 
priest from the fate of the greater part of Don Quixote's books at the 
hands of his niece and housekeeper. 

There were,, therefore, at least three sources, probably four, from which 
Shakespeare could have obtained the Proteus and Julia story during several 
years preceding 1598. There would seem, however, a certain probability 
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that his immediate source was Thomas Wilson's translation (about 1595) 
dedicated to the Earl of Southhampton. 

Bompas and other Baconians take for granted, totally without evidence, 
that this lost play of Felix and Philiomena which was produced in 1584-5, 
was not only founded on the same story as the Two Gentlemen but that it 
was the work of the same author, thus seeking to throw the date too far 
back for any probability of its being Shakespeare's production. It seems 
to me that they fall frequently into this error of thinking that two plays 
founded on the same story must necessarily be two forms of the same play, 
or at least by the same author, and fail to understand Shakespeare's frequent 
practice of rewriting or writing upon an existing play, using as much or as 
little of his predecessor's work as he pleased. It was this very practice 
which led to Green's violent attack upon him. Fixing, however, Meres's 
date, 1598, as the latest possible date of our comedy's production, Bernard 
Drake has sought to establish by internal evidence a limit on the other side 
earlier than which its composition cannot be placed. Several of these 
arguments of Drake seem to be inconclusive though plausible. Thus with 
regard to the allusion in II, i, "Like one that had the pestilence," I cannot 
see any necessary reference to the epidemic of plague which prevailed in 
London in 1593. In those days the pestilence was too frequent a visitor to 
England's crowded towns for this special application to be necessary. So the 
allusion to "some of the wars," I, iii, might refer to many a series of wars 
as well as to those of 1595. The supposed reference in I, iii, "Some to 
discover islands far away" to Sir Humphrey Gilbert's or Sir Walter 
Raleigh's voyage, in 1594 and 1595, is more plausible but not convincing. 
But I confess that the allusion to Hero and Leander, in the first scene, seems 
to me clearly to point to Marlowe's poem which was not published until 
1593 and to furnish evidence of great weight that the date cannot be earlier 
than late 1593 or early 1594. This is the passage: 

Val. And on a love-book pray for my success, 
Pro. Upon some book I love I'll pray for thee 
Val. That's on some shallow story of deep love. 

How young Leander cross'd the Hellespont. 

Now it is very clear that the allusion is not riierely to the story of Hero 
and Leander, but to a book containing the tale and to a book with which the 
audience were sufficiently familiar to recognize it as an amatory poem, and 
see the fun of the idea of Proteus's using it as a missal. Marlowe's beautiful 
poem, though unfinished, fills every call in this description. It was entered 
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for publication in 1593, and, I believe, published soon afterwards, though 
Collier (on what authority I know not) says it was not actually published 
until 1598. It was completed by Chapman, and at once attained great 
popularity. No other English book or poem on the Hero and Leander story 
is known to have existed in the i6th Century, and no other translation or 
imitation of Musaeus's poem on the subject. Shakspeare was certainly 
familiar with the story of Hero and Leander after 1593, since it was alluded 
to in Romeo and Juliet (the date of which Malone fixes as 1596) Much Ado, 
and As You Like It, and in the part of Edward III usually attributed to 
Shakespeare ; and Drake boldly asserts that no allusion to the story of Hero 
and Leander can be found either in Shakespeare or elsewhere in English 
literature before 1593, and I have seen no attempt to contradict this state- 
ment. It seems to me, therefore, that this date, 1593, is almost as firmly 
and safely fixed as a limit of earliness of date as the mention of Meres fixes 
the limit of lateness of the production as 1598. Between these dates there 
is nothing very definite, unless we accept the argument of the allusion to 
voyages of discoverv as referring to Raleigh and Gilbert in which case we 
will be brought down to about 1595. Mr. Fleay thinks this date strongly 
confirmed by his rhyme test : His analysis showing that the Two Gentlemen 
contains but 116 rhymed lines to 1510 of blank verse, or about i to 13, 
against about i to 5 in Romeo and Juliet, i to 4 in Richard II, i to 3 in 
Comedy of Errors, while Love's Labor Lost has more rhyme than blank 
verse, and in Midsummer's Night the proportions are nearly equal. 

It is evident, however, that too much confidence cannot be placed in 
this test since it would also make Twelfth Night and All's Well antedate our 
comedy. 

It has further occurred to me, though I make the suggestion with 
diffidence as I have not seen it elsewhere, that possibly Valentine's lines 
descriptive of Love's trials, I, i, 32, 

"One moment's Mirth 
With twenty watchful turning nights. 
If haply WON, perhaps a hapless gain ; 
If LOST why then a grievous labor won;" 

may contain a reference to the two early plays also mentioned by Meres, 
Love's Labor Lost and Love's Labor Won. It may be that the thought 
thus expressed was the germ of two plays on the subject, but it seems more 
likely that Shakespeare was alluding to something familiar to his audiences. 
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There is also, of course, the probability suggested by some critics that the 
earlier parts of the play, particularly the first two acts, were revised or 
rewritten some years after the first production. But the passage would 
seem to me to imply prima facia that our comedy was later than Love's 
Labor Lost and Love's Labor Won. 

As I have before argued, I think the principal source of the plot is 
clearly the story of Felismena taken from the Diana of George de Monte- 
mayor above referred to. Shakespeare may have become acquainted with 
it either directly from seeing Young^s translation before its publication 
during the sixteen years he had it lying by him, or he may have read it in 
Wilson's or Paxton's translations of part of the Diana mentioned by Farmer, 
which are not now extant, or he may have found the incidents in the lost 
play of Felix and Philiomena acted in Greenwich in 1584-5, which was 
probably founded on the same story, since Don Felix is Felismena's lover 
in the drama. Even a cursory glance at the story which is printed by 
Hazlitt will satisfy the unprejudiced reader that the origin of the story of 
Julia and Proteus is in Felismena. We find in this tale the incidents of the 
love letter and Felismena's hesitation to receive it from her maid Rosina ; the 
lover being sent by his father to travel and see the world and particularly 
to visit the evidently Imperial court of the Princess Augusta Cesarina ; the 
assumption by the heroine of a youth's dress to follow her lover; the 
incident of the host of the inn at which she stops, taking her to hear a 
serenade, when she hears her lover's voice singing to her rival ; her engage- 
ment as Don Felix's page and her employment to carry his letters and gifts 
to the lady who has won his love. It is suggested that Shakespeare obtained 
some hints for the story of Valentine from Sidney's Arcadia, but this seems 
rather farfetched, as the only incident relied on, is the familiar one of the 
hero, when captured by brigands, becoming one of the band to save his 
life, and afterwards becoming their captain. 

There are several errors, inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
comedy, some of which may be explained satisfactorily by the probable 
theory that the play or at least the latter portion of it was for some reason 
never revised by Shakespeare, but others are harder to account for or 
reconcile. We have first the description of Verona as a seaport, and the 
circumstance of both Valentine and Proteus going thence to Milan by 
vessel. The scene of the Felismena story is in Spain, or at least not in 
Italy, so there is no clue to the origin of this statement, in the novel. We 
have seen, however, the close relation between this play and Romeo and 
Juliet, the scene of both of which is laid in Verona, and it appears probable 
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that both of these plays were more or less in the author's brain at the same 
time. Now the scene of Rhomeo and Julietta, in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 
is laid in Verona, and in describing that City, the writer of Rhomeo and 
Julietta says : 

"Few cities in Italie can surpass the said dtie of Verona, as well for 
the navigable river called Adissa which passeth almost through the midst 
of the same and thereby a great trafique into Almayne, as also for the 
prospect towards the fertile mountains and pleasant vallies which do environ 
the same, with a great number of very clear lively fountains that serve for 
the ease and commodity of the place." 

It seems evident to me that the writer of both plays, while he did not 
use this bit of information in Romeo and Juliet, was glad to profit by it as a 
safe piece of local color in his other Veronese drama, The Two Gentlemen, 
and was probably misled by the reference to the "trafique into Alma)me" into 
the thought that this "trafique" was via Milan (long recognized as the seat of 
imperial power in Italy), over the St. Grothard, instead of being, as of course 
it was, by the Brenner Pass through the Tyrol into Austria. No doubt this 
shows an imperfect knowledge of north Italian geography, but not such gross 
ignorance as is sometimes imputed to the author of our comedy. It is, of 
course, a mistake such as a learned man, like Bacon, could never have fallen 
into, but which was not unnatural as an actor whose self education was still 
in course of completion. The author recognized that Mantua could only be 
reached from Milan or Verona by land, as we see in the 4th and 5th acts of 
this play, and also in Romeo's journeys from Verona to Mantua, but the 
navigability of the Adige, which is, of course, the Adissa, and the possibility 
of traffic with Almayne by this route, were impressed on the writer's mind 
and led him into this seeming absurdity. If Shakespeare visited Venice at 
some time, as his familiarity with its leading features have led some of 
us to believe, it is very clear that he never went to Verona, though he may 
very likely have seen in Venice, vessels destined thither ; for, having accepted 
the navigability of the Adige, he proceeded to better his instructions by 
making, as you will see, Valentine's ship lie out in the roadstead, so as to 
have to be reached by small boats or lighters after she had been warped out ; 
showing a very exaggerated idea of the stream which, though deep, is quite 
narrow and rapid, so that it must have taken pretty hard rowing to take a 
galley up the river, though it was easy enough to descend. It is probably 
hard for us to realize in these days, however, the vastly larger proportionate 
amount of travel along the river courses during the Middle Ages, owing to 
the badness and danger of the roads. 
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Karl Elze, in his essay on Shakespeare's travels has discussed the subject 
of canal and river navigation in Italy in the Sixteenth Century, but concludes 
that it could not have been possible to go from Verona to Milan by water. 
I do not, however, think this is so clear; the diflSculty, of course, is that 
owing to differences of level, particularly between the Po and the Adige, a 
canal without locks would not have answered the purpose. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to the exact period of the construction of a canal with 
locks in North Italy, but as Leonardo da Vinci is pretty well established 
to have been if not the inventor of locks on canals, at least their introducer 
into Northern Italy, and as his period well ante-dates Shakespeare, there 
seems no reason why a canal with locks connecting the rivers Po and Adige 
may not have been in existence in the latter half of the Sixteenth Century. 
We know that in the Eighteenth Century Arthur Young used such a canal 
in going to Venice, as also Goethe is related to have made by river and canal 
a journey from Padua to Venice and thence to Ferrara. An English trav- 
eller a few years later gives the journey in greater detail; coming from 
Ferrara, he embarked at Lago Scuro with his baggage in a large flat 
bottomed vessel coming down the Po. He dined and slept comfortably on 
the boat and on the following morning his vessel with its freight and 
passengers was transferred by means of a lock to a canal, along which he 
progressed to the Adige, down which the course ran for a few miles when 
another canal took them into one of the Venetian Lagoons. It would there- 
fore seem not impossible that a galley of light draught might have gone 
down the Adige and been transferred by the canal and lock to the Po, and 
rowed up that river to Milan with possibly the assistance of another lock. 
May we' not conceive therefore that Shakespeare in after supper talk over 
his sherris sack at a tavern, catechizing his picked man of countries, may have 
heard such a traveller tell of having gone in a vessel from Verona to Milan, 
and that having in mind English ideas of navigation, he took it for granted 
the journey was in a sea-going ship subject to the vicissitudes of wind and 
tide? 

Commentators have also found a seeming contradiction in the facts that 
when Valentine in the first act, and afterwards Proteus in the second, leave 
Verona and journey to Milan, the object of their going is to wait upon 
the Emperor in his Court. When however, they reach Milan in the latter 
part of the second act, and through the whole of the last three acts, we find 
the Two Gentlemen at the Ducal Court in that city in attendance on the 
Duke of Milan and his daughter; and no further allusion is made to the 
Emperor. It is probable that the idea of waiting on the Emperor was taken 
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from the story of Felismana in the Diana, where it is related that Don 
Felix was sent by his father to the court of the great Princess Augusta 
Cesarina, a lady evidently from her name, of Imperial rank and descent. The 
subsequent change to the Duke under whose absolute government we find 
the city of Milan is certainly surprising, particularly as there is no reference 
to the Emperor or his departure. The change has been variously accounted 
for. Perhaps the easiest explanation may be that the first and the later 
portions of the drama were written at different times and never revised. 
We certainly find clear marks of haste and absence of revision, particularly in 
the last two acts, and scMne discrepancies may be explained on this theory. 
Charles Knight, however, goes into an ingenious and elaborate discussion 
about it, and would overcome this difficulty by the theory that Milan 
remained a fief of the Empire, and the capital of Lombardy, where the 
Emperor received the Iron Crown ; but was in the actual government during 
the earlier half of the Sixteenth Century (which Knight would take for the 
period of the action) of the house of Sforza as Dukes ; and that when, as not 
infrequently happened, the Sforza of the day was in alliance with the 
Emperor against the French, the Emperor might naturally visit the old 
capital of Lombardy and hold a temporary court there. Another inconsis- 
tency has been found in the conduct and character of Sir Eglamour. ^ In the 
first place Sir Eglamour is mentioned by Lucetta in the first act, as one of 
the knights on whom she invites Julia's criticism, as "A Knight well spoken, 
neat and fine." 

In the fourth act Silvia sends for Eglamour to aid her escape and tells 
him she knows him to be "valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplished" and 
to have vow'd chastity upon the grave of his dead love, and therefore com- 
mits herself to his honor and protection in her flight to seek Valentine. 
Eglamour accepts the duty saying he does so : 

"Recking as little what betideth me. 
As much I wish all good befortune you." 

But in the fifth act when assailed by the brigands, Eglamour at once 
takes to his heels, and escapes by his nimbleness, leaving Silvia a prey to 
the robbers. Some critics have thought these and other inconsistencies 
showed a difference of authorship, but perhaps as Fleay and others suggest, 
a difference in time of composition and the hasty addition of the fifth act 
may be a sufficient explanation. The allusion to Eglamour in Lucetta's list 
as a Verona Gentleman, had perhaps been quite forgotten when he is intro- 
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duced in the fourth act with the beautiful description of his story and 
character, and the author had forgotten he had already used the name which 
he now gave to this grave, pure and noble knight. It is harder to understand, 
however, how the writer of this beautiful passage in the fourth act, could 
have made this perfect knight behave in so cowardly and inconsistent a 
manner in the fifth. It would seem he would have found some other mode 
of getting Eglamour out of the way to make room for Proteus's rescue. The 
Eglamour of the fourth act is a man of mature years, approved valour, grave 
demeanor, incapable of the disgraceful flight of the Eglamour of the fifth 
act. When we consider the general inferiority of the fifth act, and its 
evident haste of preparation, shown among other things by its extreme 
brevity, there is certainly a temptation to entertain the suspicion of its 
having been added by another hand; but there are passages in even this 
inferior fifth act, including one beginning the act, spoken by Eglamour 
himself, which it is hard to attribute to any other writer. 

The unnatural conduct of Valentine in the conclusion of the fifth act 
in expressing his willingness to surrender to his repentant friend all his 
right in his beloved Sylvia has also been the subject of unmeasured con- 
demnation and reprobation. Various attempts at explanation have been 
made by several critics, none very successful. Perhaps the easiest mode of 
getting rid of, or at least softening the difficulty is to treat it as a mere 
hyperbolical expression not for a moment intended to be taken seriously, 
and evidently not so understood. It would thus mean no more than the 
Spaniard's declaration that his house and all its contents are at his guests 
disposal. It must be confessed, however, that there is a curious similarity 
between this passage and some of the expressions in the Sonnets where the 
poet finds the dark Lady long the object of his passion, to have fascinated 
and become enamoured of his friend, the Master Mistress of his verse. The 
time of the composition of the Sonnets and the Two Gentlemen are not 
remote and both may illustrate an exaggerated development of the idea of 
friendship, which seems the governing thought in the drama, but which was 
perhaps not of long duration in Shakespeare's thoughts. When we come to 
the Merchant of Venice which shortly followed the Two Gentlemen in the 
series of Italian plays, we find not only Shylock deriding the excessive 
development of this quality, but even Portia, like most of her sex, disposed 
to revolt at the subordination of the duties of love and marriage to friend- 
ship's obligations. If the last act of the Two Gentlemen had been revised 
we might have had some eloquent words from Sylvia on the same subject. 

R. L. ASHHURST. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by Edward Merton Dey, Esq, 



[Contributions to this Department need not be typewritten. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Mr. Dey» P. O. Box 106d» St. Louis, Mo.] 

"II. Henry IV.," V. iii. 93.— 

By V lady, I think a' be, but goodman Puff of Barson. 

So the Cambridge Editors; and Rolfe and every other Editor, so far as I 
have been able to find, retains the comma between the "be" and the "but." 
And yet this perfectly destroys the sense! The first folio compositor used 
a comma for a space-mark : or, perhaps the copy-reader made a pause there. 
But it is ridiculous to follow palpable typographical errors in the first folio. 
Typographical errors are not text. Silence has listened for some time to 
Falstaff's bragging, and mutters to himself; "In my opinion, he (meaning 
Falstaff) is an old wind-bag!" etc., "Goodman Puff of Barson" being an 
evident Gloustershire equipollent for a braggart, used discretionately, just 
as "Brooks of Sheffield" was used to deceive poor little David Copperfield I 
It seems to me that any babe could understand Silence as saying that he 
"took no stock" in Falstaff, and meant to say that, instead of being (as 
Pistol said he was) "one of the greatest men in this realm," he was the same 
old inflated nobody he was before. To leave the comma where the first 
folio printer misplaced it, is to make the sentence sheer nonsense. 

A.M. 
New York Public Library. 

"Cymbeline/^ I. i. 104-5. — 

Queen. I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 
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I suggest that the word is "by," or : in full, "aby," meaning "he does endure 

or abide or put up with or submit to or forgive the injuries I do him in order 

that we may be friends." It does not mean "purchase." 

E. W. Harris. 

Port Huron, Mich. 

"Cymbeline/' IV. ii. 255-6.— 

Gui. Nay, Caldwal, we must lay his head to the east ; 
My father hath a reason for't. 

What was the reason? 

E. W. Harris. 

[Alfred J. Wyatt (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston), in his recent edition, gives 
the following note : 

"The Christian custom of burial is to lay the head to the west and the 
feet to the east ; 'so at the second coming of the Son of Man the dead might 
rise and face him in the general resurrection' (Lee's Glossary of Liturgical 
and Ecclesiastical Terms, p. 62). In reversing the position, Shakespeare 
may have had no other intention than to suit the pre-Christian period of 
his play. But it is at least possible that he was aware of the classical (and 
Celtic) myth which located the 'Earthly Paradise' in the Fortunate Islands 
(Avalon) across the western ocean, and which gave rise to the custom of 
burying the dead with their faces set thitherwards. (See Tylor's Primitive 
Culture, vol. ii. pp. 48, 422, Baring Gould's Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages.)"— E. M. D.] 

"First Henry VI." I. vi. 6-7.— 

Thy promises are like Adonis' gardens 

That one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. 

As to the Gardens of Adonis in this passage, which seem to have been 
selected as a test of the scholarship shown in the Shakespeare plays, may I 
add to Mr. Langford's note (page 29, Vol. I), in which he says he should be 
glad of further comment on this discovery, the following : 

Until the year 1883 the commentators of Shakespeare were content to 
ignore this passage or to dismiss it with the comment that modem scholar- 
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ship had been unable to find any allusion to Adonis' Gardens in antique 
literature — ^all but one. Blakeway said : 

**The proverb alluded to seems always to have been used in a bad sense, 
for things which make a fair show for a* few days, and then wither away ; 
but the unknown author of this play, desirous of making a show of his 
learning, without considering its propriety, has made the Dauphin apply 
it as an encomium. There is a very good account of it in Erasmus's Adagia.'*' 
This is the sole comment in the Dyce and the Temple editions. 

In Grant White's Shakespeare, 1859, ^^e whole of the note, of which 
Mr. Langford quoted a part, is as follows: "No mention of any such 
gardens in the classic writings of Greece or Rome is known to scholars, as 
the learned Bentley first remarked. The Krfiroi ^Ad6vi^og^ or gardens of 
Adonis, were mere pots of earth planted with a little fennel and lettuce, 
which were borne by women on the feast of Adonis in memory of the lettuce 
bed in which he was laid by Venus. And yet Milton — ^no less scholar than 
a poet— calls Eden, 'Spot more delicious than those gardens feign'd, or of 
reviv'd Adonis, or,' &c. Par. Lost, ix. 440." 

In 1883 Mrs. Henry Pott edited Bacon's Promus, otherwise his com- 
complace book, in which, in his own handwriting appears this : "806. Adonis 
gardens (things of great pleasure, but soon fading.) (Adonis horti. — ^Eras. 
Ad. 23.)." But strangely enough Mrs. Pott does not mention the quotation 
from First Henry VI. at all, only quoting as follows : "The gardens of love„ 
wherein he now playeth himself, are fresh to day and fading to-morrow. 
(Gesta Gray.)". 

Of course to bloom to day and fructify to-morrow is not exactly the same 
as to be soon fading, but they are very clearly references to different phases 
in the same life history ; a flower usually fades before the fruit appears, and 
any plant or garden undergoing such rapid development would naturally be- 
expected to suffer an equally rapid decline, so I think it is fair to assume 
that the same gardens are referred to in both passages ; still so far as I can 
discover the passage in Plato is the only other one in which exactly the 
same characteristic is mentioned as is in Henry VI. 

In the Nation for Oct. 22, 1903, Mr. Alfred Waites attempts to show 
that Shakespeare had no need to go back to Plato for his allusion. "Why all 
this pother?" he says, "Why seek in the classics of Greece and Rome for 
such a 'reference'? Shakspere need not so far have 'progressed in his 
studies by March, 1592, as to have mastered the Greek language thus early,*' 
since on the ist of December, 1589, 'The Faerie Queen' was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company ; and early in 1590, the First, Second,. 
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and Third books were published in a small quarto by Ponsonby. Now, in 
the Third Book, Canto VI., there are about twenty stanzas describing the 
Gardens of Adonis : 

'And called is, by her lost lover's name, 
The Garden of Adonis, far renown'd by fame.' 

There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one time : 
For both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear 
And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which seem to labour under their fruit's load.' " 

Now here is a description of an orchard where trees can be seen at the 
same time both in flower and fruit, not a very uncommon phenomenon, in 
tropical and subtropical climates; but what has that to do with the rapid 
progression of fructification in the gardens "that one day bloom and fruitful 
are the next," discussed by Plato and Shakespeare? And in any case the 
commentators were all at sea in the subject till Mrs. Pott and Bacon and 
Erasmus set them on the right track. 

Shortly after the appearance of Mrs. Pott's Promus Mr. Grant White 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly a scathing review of that work. But it 
would appear that while he scathed he somewhere culled knowledge, for in 
his next Edition published later in the same year, his note on the passages 
quotes the passage from the Phaedrus as follows : "Would a husbandman, 
said Socrates, who is a man of sense, take the seeds, which he values and 
which he wishes to be fruitful, and in sober earnest plant them during the 
heat of summer, in some Garden of Adonis, that he may rejoice when he 
sees them in eight days appearing in beauty? Would he not do that, if at 
all, to please the spectators at a festival ? But the seeds about which he is in 
earnest he sows in fitting soil, and practises husbandry, and is satisfied if 
in eight months they arrive at perfection." Prof J. D. Butler also noted 
(SHAKESPEAREANA for May, 1886, p. 231) that this allusion must have been 
suggested by Plato. They both also refer to Spencer's reference to the 
garden of Adonis in The Faerie Queen and to Pliny's Nat. Hist. xix. 4. The 
Cambridge Edition ignores the matter as does the glossary to the Globe 
Edition, although the latter gives us the startling information that andirons 
are thbgs to hold up the ends of logs in a fireplace and that All-hallowmas 
is All Saints Day. What a thing it is to be a scholar 1 But so far, they have 
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not seen fit to mention in connection with the matter the names of Bacon or 
Mrs. Pott. Isaac Hull Platt. 

"Othello/' I. i. 21. — 

A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife ; 

In his comment on this line, H. C. Hart (Bobbs-Merrill edition) after 
quoting Dr. Johnson's remark, "This is one of the passages which must for 
the present be resigned to corruption and obscurity," states, "and many will 
be inclined to agree with this easy method and leave it so," doubtless using 
the phrase "easy method" as applying to those who, not finding a satisfactory 
explanation offered, do not care to think for themselves. To earnest 
students, however, nothing can be harder than such an admission of defeat. 

Mr. Hart's explanation is indicated in the following: "Taking the 
passage as it stands (numerous unwarrantable alterations have been pro- 
posed), it seems necessarily to refer to Cassio's entanglement with Bianca, 
to be developed later in the play." 

I have long been of the opinion that, by imitating something of the 
mental alertness of lago, and taking his point of view — seeing evil in all 
things — ^together with a full consideration of the circumstances leading up 
to this conversation between lago and Roderigo, we need not be at a loss 
for the true meaning of the line. Is it not hinted that the fact of Othello's 
having a fair wife makes it unsafe to retain such a man as Michael Cassio 
in the close relation of lieutenant; that such a circumstance, in itself, is 
almost enough to damn him for the place, to say nothing of his other 
supposed disqualifications? lago often dwells upon Cassio's attractive per- 
sonality — ^"framed to make women false." 

The evident suggestiveness of the line, together with its utter irrele- 
vancy, so far as bearing on any supposed marital relations of Cassio, first 
impelled me to look for another meaning. Grant White rejected the theory 
of any allusion to Bianca, and she is the only woman named (and that in 
jest) as a possible wife of Cassio. Is it reasonable to believe that Shakes- 
peare's conception of Cassio, the gentlemen (of whom the Venetian state 
thought so highly as to appoint him the successor of Othello), was so low 
that Cassio's marriage with a Bianca could at any time be thought a 
possibility? 'She gives it out that you shall marry her; do you intend it?" 
says lago (IV. i. 118), and Cassio replies, "I marry her! what? a customer! 
Prithee, bear some charity to my wit ; do not think it so unwholesome. Ha, 
ha, ha!" Some would have us believe that lago had previously spoken of 
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the marriage as an assured event to take place, although he now shows he 
has no such knowledge. Of course, he makes this inquiry with a purpose, 
and merely seeks a laughing denial for its effect upon Othello who thinks 
they are speaking of Desdemona. 

The fact is, the character Bianca is brought in merely to support the 
handkerchief incident and the deception practiced through the conversation 
between Cassio and lago which is witnessed by Othello, and has no existence, 
stated or inferred, in the earlier portion ©f the play. She is one of the new 
dramatis personae brought forward with the change of scene to Cyprus. 

Also, since lago wants Cassio's place and is urging his own superior 
claims, he would hardly mention as a disqualification (the possession of a 
fair wife, actual or prospective) a condition that applies with equal force to 
himself. Nor is lago given to such moralizing as would represent him here 
bemoaning the marital impediment in a man's struggle to insure his soul's 
salvation. Would an lago for a moment entertain such a thought? Can 
we impute such an idealistic, speculative trait to the materialistic, reasoning 
character of the most consummate villain in all literature? 

The marriage of Desdemona is the subject of conversation, and lago's 
remarks are intended to show that he had not through loyalty to Othello 
concealed from Roderigo the fact that the marriage was to take place. As 
Desdemona is in their thoughts, a reference to her in the line considered 
should not be obscure. I believe we have here the forenote, the evil thought, 
which is to ripen into a definite plot, wherein the attractive lieutenant is to 
be made to appear the object of a fair wife's illicit love, involving the ultimate 
destruction of them both. 

It may be added that this line, with the explanation here offered, is 
perfectly characteristic of the speaker, and strikes a note that runs all through 
the play. E. M. D. 



"Macbeth/' I. ii. and iii. — 

Nearly all of the commentators have been greatly exercised over the 
apparent inconsistencies in these scenes regarding the thane of Cawdor. He 
is reported by the thane of Ross (ii. 52-3) as a traitor; while, so far as 
Macbeth knows (iii. 72-3), "Cawdor lives, a prosperous gentleman." The 
supposed reference to Macbeth in "Bellona's Bridegroom" (ii. 63) completes 
the mystification. 

Partly as a result of the apparent inconsistency, the authenticity of 
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scene ii. has been questioned, and one critic, Mr. M. F. Libby, of Toronto, has 
taken the point as one of the proofs of Macbeth's insincerity and of Ross's 
villainy, the revised Variorum "Macbeth" quoting at length from Mr. Libby *s 
book. On page 2^ of the New Variorum ("Bellona's Bridegroom") is given 
the following note, which appears to have been overlooked by other editors : 

"E. Litchfield (N. & Qu., lo Sept. 1892) : The captain ends his account 
of the battle against Macdonal and a lord of Norway, in which both Macbeth 
and Banquo were generals, which battle was fought near Inverness; then 
Ross arrives and reports on another victory in Fife. Therefore, Bellona's 
bridegroom was not Macbeth — he could not be in two places at once. The 
meaning is — ^until Mars (or the fortune of war), all armed and in their favor, 
confronted the traitor. — ^Ed. ii." 

In the light of this note it is not strange that Macbeth should be ignorant 
of what had taken place in Fife, his sincerity regarding Cawdor need not 
be questioned, and one of the principal doubts as to the authenticity of scene 
ii. is removed. As the bearing of Mr. Litchfield's remark on the question 
at issue appears not to have been discussed, it^ only remains to mention the 
inferences therefrom. 

E. M. D. 

(Errata : vol. 3. 

On page 20, Prof. B. F. Carpenter's note should end with "What is the 
play about?" 

Page 23, line 9, read as follows : As Capell very properly marked 

"Too long a pause for that which you find there," (II. ix. 53) 

as an "aside," so may we be sure Portia did not mean to utter a criticism upon 
Arragon's very natural protest, but wished, by deftly evading his questions, 
to avoid saying anything unkind." It was not intended to show any quota- 
tion from Capell; my note, as quoted from "Notes and Queries," ending 
with "unkind." 

Page 29: "entirely of character" should read "entirely out of char- 
acter."— E. M. D.) 
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Marginalia 



That Shakespeare ; or — if it pleaseth, any other author of the 
Plays — knew eveiything knowable — even to the remotest and most or least 
incidental item of tradition or bit of Folk lore — ^has been so long conceded 
that we were not surprised to receive this letter from an always valued and 
alert correspondent : "Upon the comer of the moon/There hangs a vaporous 
drop profound/ril catch it ere it comes to ground.' — Macbeth III. v. 23. 
There is an old Jewish superstition that the moon each month distils one 
venomous drop called 'the Takiefa* which falls to the earth and if it alights 
upon any greasy or fatty substance it breeds a pestilence. So in strictly 
orthodox Jewish communities even imto this day it is the duty of the Sexton 
to visit monthly the houses of members of the Synagogue and warn house- 
wives to place something of iron or steel near any such substances in their 
kitchens on the day he fixes as the day on which the drop is to fall." — ^This, 
however, we ventured to submit to Mr. Joseph Jacobs, ex-president of the 
England Jewish Historical Society and now the learned Revising Editor 
of The Jewish Encyclopaedia, who writes us as follows: "Your corre- 
spondent is in error in supposing that this superstition relates to the new 
moon. It is current with regard to what is known as the Tekufot, or four 
seasonal periods of the year — spring, summer, autumn, and winter — ^when 
it is supposed that drops of poison or blood fall from heaven, and would, 
therefore, render anything they touched uneatable by Jews. Wells and casks 
have to be covered, while to preserve meat a knife or other steel object is 
placed beside it. This superstition cannot be traced back to any Jewish 
practice or belief, but is found in a popular work of the thirteenth century 
written by a German Jew. As something similar is found among Germans 
(compare Grimm, "Teutonic Mythologi" Superstitions, No. 589) it is 
possible, and even probable that the German Jews learnt it from their 
Christian neighbors." In describing the loathsome mess (and it might well 
enough have been a model for the ingredients of the Macbeth witches' 
cauldron) which the enchantress Erictho prepares for Sextus in the sixth 
book of the Pharsalia, occurs the passage "Taboque medullas: Abluit et 
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virus large lunare ministrat: Hac quiquid fetu genuit Natura sinistro." 
This Riley translates "She bathes his marrow with gore and plentifully 
supplies venom from the Moon," etc. But, in 1627, four years after The 
Macbeth appeared in the first Folio, Thomas May published in London his 
rhymed paraphrase, and his version still more strongly suggests the **drop 
profound, viz. : "Of the Moone's poysonous gelley store she takes : And all 
the hateful brood that Nature makes." Thomas May of course might have 
read Macbeth. But Shakespeare at any rate could not have read the 
Pharsalia in Mr. May's paraphrase. But how about the Man in the Moon? 
Of course he is not Lychas, for Antony's "Let me lodge Lychas on the horns 
o' the moon" (Ant. and Cleopatra, IV. xiii. 45) is only thrasonis meaning 
that he would fling his temptress further than Hercules hurled his offending 
servant. But it is not a little curious to find that Shakespeare would not have 
been without classical authority for asserting that Hercules did hurl Lychas, 
not into the sea, but into space ! "In astro missus fertur et nubis vago spargit 
cruore" (Seneca, Here. — CEtceus 815, 822). "All I have to say," says Moon 
in The Midsummer Nights Dream, "is to tell you that this lantern is the 
Moon : this thorn bush my thorn bush, and this dog my dog." But why a 
thorn bush and a dog — in order to present The Moon? In Numbers XV. 
32 seq. it is recorded "and while the Children of Israel were in the Wilderness 
they found a man that gathered sticks upon the Sabbath-day. And they that 
found him gathering sticks brought him unto Moses and Aaron, because it 
was not declared what should be done unto him. * * * And the Lord said 
unto Moses * * * the congregation shall stone him with stones without the 
camp." This reference to the Lord of a Casus omissus in the Law, seems 
somehow to have been identified in Folk Lore with the dusky resemblance 
to a human figure which is discernible on the western side of the moon when 
about eight days old, which might suggest a human figure climbing up an 
ascent with a bunch of brush upon his back, while a detached object in front 
might resemble a dog. Chaucer mentions this Sabbath-breaking Israelite 

On her [the moon's] breast a chorle painted ful even 

Bearing a bush of thomes on his backe. 

Which for his thefte might clime so ner the heaven. 

And in a MS. temp Edward II. there is a song about the man in the moon 
which reads: 

"Man in ye moon stand and stit 

On his bot fork burden he beareth 
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It is much wonder that he na down slit 

For doubt lest he fall he shuddrith and shivereth 
When ye frost freezes must chill he byde 
The thorns be keen his hattren so teareth 
His wight in the world there wot when he S)rt 
He bote it by the hedge what weeds he weareth." 

Dante — Chaucer's contemporary — twice calls the man with the bush 
who is imprisoned in the moon, Cain, thus showing still another variant 
of the legend. 

"For now doth Cain with fork of thorns confine 
On either hemisphere, touching the wave 
Beneath the towers of Seville — (Inferno, XX. 125.) 

And, again, in II Paradiso, II. 50: "But tell me what the dusky spots may 
be upon this body which, below on earth, make people tell that fabulous 
tale of Cain? * * * and I — ^what seems to us divine, is caused, I think by 
bodies rare and dense f * * * this plant doth attenuate," etc. 

Although Shakespeare — ^as we have seen, made no use of the 
Bible in his plays, yet volumes which he might have literally drawn upon 
are constantly coming to light. The latest, to which attention is drawn by 
Sir Edward Sullivan in the February "Nineteenth Century and After", 
appears to be a black-letter quarto volume of which only three copies are 
known to be extant, one in the Signet Library of Edinburgh— one sold at 
Southby's in 1897, and Sir Edward Sullivan's : entitled : "The Civile Conver- 
sation of M. Steeuen Guazzo, written first in Italian, and nowe translated out 
of French by George Pettie, divided into foure bookes. In the first is con- 
teined in generall, the fruites that may be reaped by conversation and teach- 
ing howe to knowe good companie from yll. In the second, the manner of 
conversation, meete for all persons, which shall come in any companie, out of 
their owne houses, and then of the perticular points which ought to be 
observed in companie betweene young men and olde, gentlemen and Yeomen, 
Princes and private persons, learned and unlearned, Citizens and strangers, 
Religious and Secular, men and women. In the third, is perticularly set 
foorth the orders to be observed in conversation within doores, betweene the 
husband and the wife, the father and the sonne, brother and brother, the 
maister and the servant. In the fourth, the report of a banquet. Imprinted 
at London by Richard Watkins 1581." The original, in Italian, was dated 
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1574, and two French translations by F. Belief orest and G. Chappuys 
appeared in 1579, and there was a second English edition in 1581 (in this later 
edition the fourth chapter omitted in the 1581 edition, though mentioned 
in its title page, was translated by Bartholemew Young). Sir Edward Sul- 
livan calls attention to the following parallelisms between this early work 
and Shakespeare, which it is hard to believe are the merest coincidences. 
And certainly there is no reason why Shakespeare should not have read 
George Pettie's book. 



Pettie's Translation. 

Ad hereto that bewty breedeth 
temptation, temptation dishonour : 
for it is a matter almost impossible, 
and sieldome scene, that those two 
great enimies, bewty and honesty 
agree together * * * and though it 
fall out often that bewty and honesty 
are joyned togither, yet it falleth out 
sieldome, but that exquisite bewty is 
had in suspition. — (Book iii. 5 a.) 



Shakespeare. 

Ham. Ha, ha! Are you honest? 

Ophelia. My lord? 

Ham. Are you fair? 

Ophelia. What means your lord- 
ship? 

Ham. That if you be honest and 
fair, your honesty should admit no 
discourse to your beauty. 

Ophelia. Could beauty, my lord, 
have better commerce than with 
honesty? — (Hamlet, HI. i. 122.) 



* * * those which use artificial 
means, displease God much, in alter- 
ing his image, and please men never 
a whit, in going about to deceive 
them. I know no man of judgement . 
but setteth more, by ods, by a natur- 
all bewty that sheweth but meanly, 
then by a painted artificial bewty that 
shineth most gallently. — (iii. 6.) 

We will maintain then that a 
woman taking away and chang^g 
the colour and complexion which 
God hath given her, taketh unto her 
that which belongeth to a harlot. — 
(iii. 7.) 



I have heard of your paintings too, 
well enough; God hath given you 
one face, and you make yourselves 
another. — (Id. 156.) 
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Pettie's Translation. 

The voyce must be neither fainte 

* * * neither shrill nor loud like a 
crier. * * * It is muche in my opin- 
ion to keepe a certaine maiestie in the 
jesture, which speaketh as it were by 
using silence, and constraineth as it 
were by way of commaunde- 
ment, the hearers to have it in admir- 
ation and reverence. Yet herein is 
required such a moderation that a 
man with too litle be not immoveable 
like an image, neither with too much, 
too busie, like an Ape. * * * And 
therefore it is necessarie to use a 
meane, that the pronuntiation be 
neither too swift nor too slow * * * 
and therefore we must speake freely 

* * * We must likewise take heede 
we speake not of the throate, like one 
that hath some meate in his mouth 
which is too hotte * * * a player- 
like kinde of lightness * * * to see 
the wordes agree to the jesture 

* * * the hearer to take heede of 
rude lowtishe lookes * * * and of 
laughing without occasion * * * so 
great agreements is there betweene 
the words and the countenance, and 
the countenance and the wordes 

* * * and yet we must see that this 
change (i.e. of voice) be made with 
discretion. — (ii. ii, 12, 13.) 



Shakespeare. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue: but if you mouth it 
* * * I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines * * * but use all 
gently ; for in the very torrent * * * 
of passion, you must acquire and be- 
get a temperance. * * * 

Be not too tame neither, but let 
your own discretion be your tutor: 
suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action: with this special ob- 
servance, that you o'erstep not the 
modesty of nature. * * * Now this 
overdone, or come tardy off, though 
it make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve. — (Id. 
III. ii. I.) 



This abuse is so in use at this day Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
in Italy, that as well in men as buy, 

women, a man can discern no differ- But not expressed in fancy ; rich not 
ence in estates. And you shal see gaudy: 
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Pettie's Translation. 

the Clownes will be as brave as the 
Artificers, the Artificers as the Mer- 
chantes, and the Merchantes as the 
Gentlemen. * * * But you shall 
not see this disorder and confusion 
in Fraunce, where, by auncient cus- 
tome, severall apparell is wome, ac- 
cording to everie ones calling. So 
that by the garments only, you may 
know, etc. — (ii. 46 a.) 

For our Galen sayth, the disquiet 
of the minde breedeth the disease of 
the bodye; and that he hath cured 
many diseases by bringing the pulses 
into good temper, and by quieting 
the minde; but being not so well 
skilled in curing diseased mindes as 
I should be, and knowing my selfe to 
have neede of Phisicke, I will be 
with you to-morrow, etc. — (iii. 

56 a.) 



Shakespeare. 

For the apparel oft proclaims the 

man: 
And they in France, of the best rank 

and station. 
Are of a most select and generous 

chief in that. — (Id. I. iii. 73.) 



Macb. How does your patient,. 

doctor? 

Doct. Not so sick my lord. 

As she is troubled with 

thick-coming fancies. 

That keep her from her 

rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister ta 

a mind diseased 
* * * ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs ;: 
I'll none of it. — (Mac- 
beth, 3, 40.) 



Of the wise thou shalt learne to I will be a fool in question, hop- 
make thy selfe better. Of fooles, to ing to be the wiser by your answer., 
make thy selfe more advised. — (ii. — (All's well, IL ii. 40.) 

5) 

Remembering the saying, That the That in the captain's but a choleric 

vaine wordes of temporall men, are word 

meere blasphemies in the mouth of Which in the soldier is flat blas- 

spirituall men. — (ii. 64.) phemy. — (Measure for Meas^ 

ure, II. ii. 150.) 
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Pettie's Translation. 
that covering to bee courtlike, they 
become plain cartlike. — (ii. 30 a.) 

and later, 

though they take upon them the 
name of Courtiers, yet in their beha- 
viour they shewe themselves little 
better than Carters. — (lb. 36 a.) 



Shakespeare. 

Baptista. If either of you both 

love Katharina * * * 

Leave shall you have to 

court her at your 

pleasure. 

Gremio. To cart her rather: she's 

too rough for me. — 

(Taming of the Shrew, 

I. i. 52.) 



Sir Edward Sullivan gives a large number of further coincidences — 
which, though more or less conventional, in view of the above, are perhaps 
more than usually important as distinguishing Pettie's translation of The 
Civile Conversation, as their probable source in Shakespeare. But — ^as in the 
case of the late most interesting papers of Mr. Churton Collins, "Shakespeare 
and the Greek Tragedies" ; the constant danger of these parallelations is that 
equally striking coincidences can be found in the Literatures of every other 
language. The stock of the words, maxims and of what may be called 
obvious proverbs, is the common property of all tongues. Sir Edward Sul- 
livan's paper is of absorbing interest and of great value, if this discovery is 
authentic. 

Were there Shakespearean Forgers before Ireland? In that 
curious publication "The Annual Register," which ran in London from 1764 
until so recently we believe as 1868, in which the years' events were made 
palatable to Englishmen (Bunkers Hill and New Orleans being casually noted 
as affairs between outposts, etc.) mixed up with original poetry (never heard 
of afterwards) and anything else that came handy, there occurs on page 127 
of Vol. XIII (1770) the following "Anecdote" of Shakespeare — never printed 
in his works. Edward Alleyn, the Garrick of Shakespeare's time, had been 
on the most friendly footing with our Poet, as well as Ben Johnson. They 
used frequently to spend their evenings together at the sign of The Globe — 
somewhere near Black-Friars, where the Play-house then was. The world 
need not be told that the convivial hours of such a triumvirate must be 
pleasing as well as profitable, and may truly be said to be such pleasures as 
might bear the reflections of the morning. In consequence of one of these 
meetings the following letter was written by G. Peel, a Fellow of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and a Dramatick Poet, who belonged to the club — 
to one Marie — ^an intimate of his : 
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"Friend Marle — I must desyre that my Syster hyr watche, and the 
Cookerie book you promysed may be sent by the man — I never longed for 
thy company more than last night — ^we were all very merry at the Globe, 
when Ned Alleyn did not scruple to affyrme pleasauntly to thy friend Will 
that he had stolen his speeche about the qualityes of an Actor's excellencye in 
Hamlet hys Trajedye from conversations many folde whyche had passed 
between them and opinyons given by Alleyn to uchinge the subjecte — 
Shakespeare did not take this talke in good sorte, but Johnson put an end 
to the strife with wittyle remarkinge — ^This affaire needeth no contentione — 
you stole it from Ned, no doubte— do not marval — Have you not seen him 
act tymes out of number — Believe me most syncerilie, yours, G. Peeu" 

"As Mr. Alleyn is a character at present little known in the theatrical 
world, though we need not subjoin any other testimony to his merits than 
the above compliment from such a judge as Ben Johnson, we shall, how- 
ever, beg leave to add (by way of shewing it was no friendly partiality) 
the opinions of Two Gentlemen, whose well established literary characters 
are too well known to doubt their complimenting at the expense of their 
genius and sincerity. Dr. Fuller in his worthies says "that Alleyn made any 
part, especially a magestic one, become him. And Sir Richard Baker, who 
was a contemporary of his, calls him and Burbage 'the best actors of our 
time,' adding 'what Plays were ever so pleasing, as when their parts had the 
greatest part.' And in his Chronicle we find him once more joining Alleyn 
with Burbage in tlje following encomium : 'They were two such actors as no 
age must ever look to see the like.' " In a letter to "The Times Saturday 
Review," Dr. Morgan spoke of this as an indication that there were Shakes- 
peare forgers before young Ireland's performances in and about the year 
1794, basing his belief upon the fact that there was no "Globe" tavern, or 
house of call; that the letter was neither addressed nor subscribed in the 
Elizabethan mode; and that the spelling was such as never was on sea or 
land or anywhere except in forged matter where the forger supposed a 
superfluity of y s and e s to indicate antiquity. But is it not possible that 
the anecdote itself may be more or less genuine? The forger of the letter 
may have heard it traditionally — ^he may have supposed "Globe" to be the 
name of an Inn, and so ventured to fix it up as "at the sign of the Globe" f 
A man ignorant enough for that may well have improvised the spelling 
(which strongly resembles that of the Ireland forgeries). And then Dr. 
Morgan must not forget Dr. Halliwell Phillipp's dictum that the real test 
of the truth of a tradition is to find, if possible, whether at the date of its 
origin — it was anybody's interest or cue to invent it; or to misrepresent 
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or to invent facts! It will be remembered that Dr. Halliwell Phillipps 
always maintained that, although the manuscript of the "Accounts of 
the Revels" presented to the Authorities of the British Museum in 1842 by 
Peter Cunningham was an undoubted forgery, yet the list itself was a genuine 
list C'Outlines," Ninth Edition, Vol. ii, pp. 161-167) and something of the 
sort may have happened here. For clearly there was no motive in 1770 to 
forge Shakespeareana. There is always a kind of mind that will prefer 
deception even at a sacrifice to self. Poor Chatterton "the marvellous boy" 
if he had produced the undoubtedly meritorious "Rowley Poems as his 
own: would have hardly failed to become famous. But he chose to 
clothe the product of his own genius in a clumsy and easily detected forgery 
and the penalty he suffered cancelled the brilliancy and the marvel of the 
performance. John Payne Collier did the same thing. Nobody refuses to 
recognise that the emendata and corrigenda he printed under the invention 
of "The Old Corrector" were of high value and importance. But by the 
fiction and the falsehoods he clouded and ultimately ruined his great reputa- 
tion and died so entirely forgotten, that the news of his death and funeral 
were announced in the English newspapers of September 21st, 1883, thus: 
"The Bray Collery Disaster. The remains of the late John Payne, a collier, 
were interred yesterday afternoon in the Bray churchyard in the presence of 
a large number of spectators." 

Another and a very recent attempt at forgery, if not of Shakespeareana 
of what we may call "Baco-Shakespeareana" is the following: In the New 
York Sun of April first (a suggestive date), 1901, appeared the following: 
To THE Editor of the Sun — Sir : It may be interesting to your readers to 
read the latest information I received from home. My correspondent 
informs me that some time last month he went to the Khedeyial Library in 
Cairo. He picked at random one of the old Arabic books. While he was 
turning over its pages, he suddenly found a few stray papers written in Eng- 
lish. It seems that those papers were left in that book by a certain Mr. John 
Bennett about the year 1624. The translation of these papers was as follows : 
"I came to this country with Lord Bacon as his secretary. My Lord was 
advised by doctors to go to France for his health. On arriving at Marseilles 
he met some Venetian gentlemen going to Egypt. He came with them 
and visited Rasheed and Boulak where he was introduced to the chief of 
the Mamelukes as the son of Queen Elizabeth, the cousin of King James and 
the first Judge of England. My Lord is writing his favorite plays but is 
publishing them imder the name of Shakespeare. He is very fond of his 
special play ("Antony and Cleopatra") which he wrote in 1608. My Lord 
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was very fond of the Nile, and before ever visiting Egypt he mentioned 
something about its ebbs in Act II. of that play." 

Mr. Bennett goes on to say that Lord Bacon advised the Egyptians at 
that date to build a reservoir for the Nile near Assouan, a thing which 
England is now doing. Lord Bacon was very highly pleased with the 
Arabian Nights which were not yet translated to English, and he was* 
thinking to write a new play on the subject of Sultan Hassan's palace. 

The book in which those papers were found is in letter G of the library. 
I have written to Egypt to have those papers photographed and will try to 
have them published in America ; for if those papers will prove to be authentic 
it will put an end to the controversy and will prove that "Romeo and Juliet'^ 
and the "Merchant of Venice" and others were written by Lord Bacon. 
S. S. Sarkis^ Editor Al Mushir, New York, March 31. Upon which the 
ever alert Sun remarks : "If Mr. Sarkis's correspondent is not himself trying 
to humbug him, his find must be the product of some Baconian joker. With- 
out touching on the question of the authorship of Shakeseare's plays, we may 
point out that so far as is known Bacon never visited Egypt. After the 
accession of James I. he was constantly before the public eye, as Solicitor- 
General, Attorney-General and Lord Chancellor, and after his trial and down- 
fall his time and abode are fully accounted for ; he never left England. More- 
over his 'secretary' could not have made the vulgar mistake of calling him 
*Lord Bacon.' To his contemporaries he was Sir Francis Bacon, or Baron 
Verulam or Viscount St. Alban ; it is the slovenliness of literary historians 
that has created 'Lord Bacon.' " It may be added that Mr. Sarkis (editor of 
the Turkish newspaper then published in New York City), never furnished 
the public with those photographs, so far as we have been able to- 
ascertain. 

Still it must be remembered that Shakespeare was considered somewhat 
of a Forger himself and is continually detected in arranging History to suit 
his own ideas of how things ought to have been. To cite only the most 
recent find in this behoof: The story of the committal of King Henry V. 
while still heir apparent to prison for contempt of court by the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir William Gascoigne, so often quoted as an illustration of the 
independence which the British judiciary have enjoyed even from the most 
ancient times, seems to have been a pure Shakespearean invention. Diligent 
search among the official records now brings to light the fact that no such 
incident ever took place. The annals of the courts of justice, which go- 
back without interruption to a much earlier date, make no mention of the 
affair, neither is- it noted by any contemporary writer, nor by any historian 
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prior to the time of Shakespeare. This is something better— or worse — that 
giving Richard III. a hump, or making him the murderer of his own widow ! 

Lewis Nelson. 

We fear that it must be regretfully confessed that Shakes- 
pearean associations are not estimated at high figures in money in and around 
Warwickshire. On what is doubtless the only occasion upon which a Shakes- 
peare consideration has ever appeared before a jury of his own countrymen 
and his own vicinage, the sum of one farthing sterling was awarded to a 
lady who the awarding jury itself found to have been sadly not to say grossly 
libelled in the course of her efforts to arrest desecration and destruction of 
vestiges of the great Dramatist I It seems that in the course of the proceed- 
ings — ^to the recounting of which New Shakespeareana has already given 
so many pages — ^the Strat ford-on- Avon "Herald" printed a letter purporting 
to have been written by a Stratford draper, and commented thereon, and 
that both letter and comment were printed on slips and circulated extensively 
through British newspaper offices with the expected result ; the gravamen of 
l)oth letter and circular being the charge that Miss Corelli's efforts on behalf 
of Shakespeare's Henley Street were prompted by that lady's desire to her- 
self present a Free Library — to be called the Corelli Library — to Shakes- 
peare's town. The letter was a remarkably concise and rhetorical one for a 
draper — as English drapers go — ^to write ; and, if concocted in the newspaper 
office for the purpose of the aforesaid comment and press-circulation was cer- 
tainly (as the presiding justice said in his charge to the jury) "to make 
a rather nasty insinuation" — and Miss Corelli, in self-respect could have 
hardly done otherwise than bring her action. We add to our obligations to 
Miss Corelli our sympathies in the annoyances to which she has been sub- 
jected by reason of her efforts to preserve Henley Street for us ! From a 
very complete verbatim report of the trial in the Stratford-on-Avon 
"Herald" (the defendant newspaper) we draw that the defense — viz: a 
justification of the libel — utterly failed, no evidence of any sort to that effect 
being presented, except that Miss Corelli had once inquired the price of 
certain premises on Henley Street, and had been heard to remark that it 
was a shame to see so many idlers in Stratford streets when, if there were a 
library, they might spend their time there. The manuscript original of the 
draper's letter was demanded but not produced, and the plaintiff's contention 
that it was "concocted" does not appear to have been laid. We have before 
us a letter addressed to the jury by Miss Corelli thanking them for so 
generously assessing " ( i ) the value set on an honest fight for the preserva- 
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tion of Shakespearean associations," and (2) "for proclaiming the 
infinitesimal damage done to her reputation by the publication of the 
libellous letter and comment. In a communication to the Birmingham 
"Post" Miss Corelli further says : "I very much wish to state that I have 
never sought monetary damages. Had I obtained them they would have 
gone to a charity. And as for paying my own costs, I would not have 
taken them from the other side. I accept an English jury's award of 
England's humblest coin as England's thanks for my honest effort to save 
Shakespearean associations from entire destruction, satisfied that it repre- 
sents more than it seems ; so much more, perchance, that it may even become 
historic in its own quiet way." 

We are afraid that the proverb that a prophet is not without honour 
save in his own country is no failure as applied to Shakespeare in his own 
Homeland ! Our own correspondence has lately been filled with statements as 
to continued lese majeste in the very town of Stratford itself. One letter 
before us states that packs of playing-cards with Shakespeare and divers 
of his characters for the Honours, and even little "savings Banks" in shape 
of eggs, with portraits of Shakespeare over the Legend "an eggcelent like- 
ness" are hawked for sale on Henley Street itself 1 Another letter states that 
"Shakespearean Pork Pies," according to the "Court Circular" are "made in 
Stratford, and are much sought after for Hunt breakfasts." Still another 
letter, from our own special correspondent, bewails the fact that the exterior 
of the ancient Church of the Guild of the Holy Cross has been treated with 
a chemical, which, while doubtless of a preservative effect on the stone, is 
most successful in superficially concealing its antiquity. The romance of 
old Shottery is rapidly passing too, before the modem demand for building 
lots — though this perhaps cannot be helped. We confess that we cannot 
understand the Stratford-on-Avon people at all. We have a public Library 
here in New York City, but we did not pull down Fraunce's Tavern to build 
it, nor did Boston destroy Faneuil Hall to erect its public Library. Of 
course civilization has its demands, and we must not bury the living with 
the dead, and as populations grow there must come the building-lot and the 
cheap cottage, sentiment or no sentiment. But as we have repeatedly pointed 
out there is no need to raze an)rthing to get building-lots in Warwickshire 
as yet. As we understand our Correspondent, the Burch cottage (crock 
shop) has gone, leaving only its timbers to be incorporated into this costliest 
of Free Libraries— erected at the expense of the outraged sensibilities of the 
whole Shakespeare-venerating world! Meanwhile our correspondent 
advises tourists to ask to be shown the ancient deeds concerning 
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the Hornby property which one of the Birthplace trustees admitted 
on the trial of the Corelli libel that he had not read, and so enable themselves 
to decide whether the alleged Birthplace has not been preserved "for revenue 
only" from possible danger of conflagration, at the expense of the real Birth- 
place elsewhere. So long as Henley Street stood intact such a question 
could lie quiet for any body's judgment. Now it will never cease to persist. 
And so we close these pages to an episode to which not even Stratford-on- 
Avon will ever point with pride. The illustrations in this issue will at least, 
with their legends, present to our readers a needed ocular demonstration of 
the whole bad business. 

"Our correspondent assures us, though it does not appear to be known 
in Stratford-on-Avon, that the King is genuinely grieved at the break-up of 
the time-honoured traditional associations of Henley Street, and would have 
been glad to see the old place spared from the encroachment of any modem 
building on the side of the Birthplace, a sentiment which does his Majesty 
honour, and which is shared by thousands of his loyal subjects." 

Dr. Isaac Hull Platt proposes to investigate further as to why 
"Corambis," in the early Hamlet, was changed to the Polonius of the later 
versions. Also why Hamlet called Polonius "a fishmonger." Meanwhile Dr. 
Platt offers the following : "It has often been suggested that in the character 
of Polonius Lord Burghley is satirised. Polonius's precepts to Laertes are 
a paraphase of Burghley's precepts to his son Robert when the latter was 
about to set out on his travels. This was noted by French in Shakespeareana 
Genealogica, quoted in Dr. Fumess's Variorum Hamlet, Vol. II. p. 

239. 

But why did Hamlet call him a "fishmonger?" The name Polonius 
may very well be derived from noXm^ to go about, to busy one's self, or 
from n(»)\iiJt to sell, to hawk, trade, and this might account for the latter 
part of the word, but why a "fishmonger"? If Polonius was meant by 
Shakespeare as a lampoon on Burghley the answer is rather clear. 

"To make up for the loss to the shipping which the downfall of 
Catholicism had caused by diminishing the demand for fish, he (Burghley) 
obtained the passing of a curious law which made the eating of flesh on 
Friday and Saturday, and on Wednesday unless fish dishes were also placed 
on the table, a misdemeanor." (Encycl. Brit. Art. Cecil.) When the law was 
new and fresh in the minds of the people the topical allusion could hardly 
fail to appear very pointed — ^and amusing to every one but the Lord Treas- 
urer. In the early version of the play Polonius was called Corambis. Why 
was the change made? Webster's Dictionary says that Cecil is from the Latin 
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meaning dim-sighted. Corambis might be derived from coram, face to face, 
from cora, the pupil of the eye, and bis, double, so Corambis would be 
-equivalent to "Mr. Seeing Double". Perhaps a better derivation would be 
from coramble, which seems sometimes to have assumed the form corymbe, 
^en. corymbis, the name of an herb supposed to cause dimness of vision. In 
either case it would seem like a play on Burghley's family name. This being 
so it would seem likely that after Burghley's death in 1598, somebody 
deemed it best to change the name to prevent the satire appearing too 
obvious. Again: It is well known that Burghley was not above using 
spies, of whom he employed many; it would be interesting to ascertain 
whether some servant or agent of his was named Hill or Mount or some- 
thing similar. This would account for Reynaldo, Polonius's servant, whom 
he sets as a spy on Laertes, being called Montano in the early version. 

The Shakespeare Society of New York, whose Nineteenth 
Anniversary occurs in this month of April, 1904, owes its inception to 
Albert R. Frey, Esq., its present Vice-President. In the month of January, 
1885, then an officer of the Astor Library in New York City, Mr. Frey 
suggested to Mr. R. S. Guernsey, Appleton Morgan and others, the founda- 
tion of such a Society and steps toward a preliminary organization led to 
the Society's incorporation April 26, 1885. Dr. Morgan was elected 
President (an office he still holds), Mr. Guernsey as Vice-president, Mr, 
Charles C. Marble as Secretary, Mr. Frey as Librarian and the late Mr. 
James E. Reynolds as Treasurer. At the Society's first meeting under 
its provisional organization Dr. Halliwell Phillipps was elected the Society's 
first Honorary member, and at a subsequent meeting December 3rd, 1885, 
the following letter was read, which is here reprinted from volume 5-6 of 
the Society's Transactions for its genuine value as a chronicle of the first 
Shakespeare Society to whose labour — apt to be forgotten in the flood of 
new names — Shakespearean scholarship owes so much : 
"HoLLiNBURY CopsE, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, 14th November, 1885. — Dear 
Mr. Appleton Morgan, It will, I fear, be too difficult for me to express, in 
adequate terms, my appreciation of the compliment that the Shakespeare 
Society of New York propose to bestow upon me. I take it as exceedingly 
kind of them so to notice an old bookworm, and let me hope that you will 
offer my responsive acknowledgments. 

"But it occurs to me to submit to their notice a few memoranda on the 
history of the first Shakespeare Society that was ever formed, in the hope 
that they may prove of some little interest, especially as evidences that it is 
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possible for Shakespearean research and criticism to be amicably and 
temperately conducted for a lengthened period, and thence presumably 
forever. 

"The Shakespeare Society of London was instituted in the year 1840, 
the then leading members of the council being the director, Mr. Payne 
Collier; the secretary, Mr. F. G. Tomlins; the treasurer, Mr. Dilke, grand- 
father of the present Sir Charles Dilke;' Rev. William Harness; Charles 
Knight; Campjiyell, the poet; Macready, Alexander Dyce, Douglas Jerrold, 
Sergeant Talfourd, Thomas Wright, and Young, the tragedian. To these 
were added shortly afterward Bolton Comey, Charles Dickens, Henry 
Hallam, J. R. Planche and Peter Cunningham, the last named taking the 
place of Mr. Dilke as treasurer. Later acquisitions included Boyle Bernard, 
Knight Bruce, John Forster, Rev. H. H. Milman and Sir George 
Rose. 

"The society was especially fortunate in the selection of its director. 
A fluent speaker, courteous to all, ever in good humor, always ready to 
encourage younger men in his favourite pursuits, and, withal, a good finan- 
cier, Payne Collier was the beau idea of the chairman of a literary society. 

"Mr. Tomlins, a journalist and dramatic critic, made in every respect 
an excellent secretary. Replete with good humor and fun, he frequently 
enlivened what might otherwise have been a somewhat too dull and tech- 
nical meeting of the council ; without allowing all this, I need scarcely add, 
to interfere with the legitimate duties of his office. 

"Mr. Cunningham — ^kind-hearted, genial Peter — ^was our excellent 
treasurer from nearly the commencement to the termination of our society. 
In common with most literary and scientific bodies, the power of government 
rested in an oligarchy, and I have specially mentioned these three names, 
being those in whom the real control of the society was vested, however 
wisely they accepted the services or adopted the advices of others. But 
there was, indeed, no one who desired to share in the absolute responsibility 
of the management ; least of all, no one who was foolish enough to aim at 
the position of f, supreme dictator. A few observations from recollection 
of two or three of the •other members of the council may, perhaps, be 
admissible. 

"Macready only attended occasionally, but one of his first steps (he 
being then the lessee of the Drury Lane Theater) was an announcement that 
he l*ad placed the names of every member of the council on the free list of 
that establishment, made an indelible impression on my memory. It was a 
delightful communication, money then being an exceedingly scarce com- 
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modity with me ; and thus I was enabled to witness and study nearly every 
evening the best acting of the day, including the unrivaled personification of 
Imogen by Helen Faucit. 

''Alexander Dyce was a frequent attendant. Although sometimes 
caustic in his writings, he was the reverse at the council and in conversation, 
and that he was personally one of the kindest and best hearted of men few 
can vouch with more accuracy than myself, having enjoyed the advantage 
of his friendship from the days of my boyhood until his death in the year 
1869. 

'Tlanche, the most prolific English dramatist England has seen since 
the days of Heywood, was also a frequent attendant. He was one of the 
most amiable and genial of men, one whose genius and graceful humor 
have not as yet been adequately recognized. 

"There was not in fact a single member of the council in whom was 
embedded an element of discord in respect to the objects or management of 
the society, and having belonged to the council from the time of its institu- 
tion in 1840, until its dissolution in 1853, I can bear sufficient testimony to 
the enduring harmony that prevailed. 

"The same kind feelings and good humor characterized the annual 
general meetings, where, I verily believe, if an egotistical literary firebrand 
had ventured to disturb the general concord — ^and no one else could have 
managed such an achievement — ^he would have been gently and courteously 
lynched. It is true that I am speaking of a primitive and unenlightened 
period, before it had been suggested that Shakespeare was somebody else: 
but even the enunciation of so startling a theory as that would not, I am 
persuaded, have disturbed the serenity of a body who had perfect reliance 
on freedom of criticism, leading eventually to the victory of truth. 

"A similar catholicity of spirit — ^the absence of a specific platform — 
the trenchant and spontaneous rejection, if I understand your scheme 
rightly, of nothing but offensive dogmatism and insolent criticism — these 
are the elements that will commend the Shakespeare Society of New York 
to every temperate student, and demand his earnest wishes for its influence 
and permanency. 

"With a reiteration of my grateful acknowledgments to your society 
for their kindness, and apologies for intruding upon them this little speci- 
men of an old man's garrulity, believe me, yours faithfully. 

"J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps." 

Of the many letters of congratulation the society has received for its 
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Nineteenth Anniversary, we have only room for the following from one 
of its earliest members, Edward P. Vining, Esq., of San Francisco: 

*E^opixyi x^^P^^^- 

E{ ep^cjaOe £\> &v e^ot. 'EicciS'yi &v v6v6(itOTai ev to> i7ap<SvTi eu- 

eraipoi tyjc cuveJpiac? cuX^aPovTe; uTCO^ajiPofcveiv to auyyp*!^?-* 'rpititTfjvtaiov 
auTTic oi yeyovacf 5 yip 6jioti(xoc 'OjAiopou ou ewl YjjAac eirtxtxXYiTai to 
ovo[Aa auToSy xadinx^K ou xaTa yeveav [lovov, a^Xa irpoc touc aia)vac irpo- 
CTQXQv, wpwTo; el^ ttjv ^la^exTOV Tjawv tyiv euwpswttav xal TY)v"eixa(x^lav "EX- 
^YlvtxYiv eiciQveyxev. "Apa o!Jv[Tt|i.av iei aurov. 

'0 a:aira9|iiO( ty) i(iYi ^cipl 

*EJouocpJou Otviyyoc. 

'Eypdc^Tj iwo ttic wo^tw; 

'Aylou ^payxicxou 

apxo[i£vou To5 'irpcoTOu {tY^voc 

To5 eTOuc To5 Kuplou «r)[i.6>v 

At the Triennial Election in April, 1904, Hon. B. Rush Field, M.D., was 
chosen a Vice-President of the Society in place of Wm. C. Devecmon, Esq., 
whose term then expired. Edward Merton Dey, Esq., was chosen Honorary 
Librarian, both to serve for the ensuing three years. 



[All April Book Matter, Acknowledgments, ReviewSi etc./ lie 
over as usual until the July issue.] 

The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscripts, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscript must be typewritten. Quotations from the Plays or 
Poems of more than three lines should be indicated or run into the text, 
as our exceedingly limited space forbids printing them at length. Refer- 
ences should always be by Act, scene and line. 

Address all matters intended for the Editors, Books for review, etc.. 
New Shakespeareana, P. O. Box 617, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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Kronborg Castle — *• The Dreadful Summit/' from the Moat. 




Kronborg Castle— The Platform Where the Ghost First Appeared 
[Hamlet, Act I, Scene i.] 
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Kronborg Castle — The Parade. 




Kronborg Castle — A Donjon Keep. 




Kroxrorg Castle — Queen Gertrude's Chamber. 
[Hamlet, Act III, Scene iii.] 




Miss Nielsen's Statue of Hamlet. 
[Marieiilyst.] 
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Vol. hi. JULY, 1904. No. 3 

WAS KRONBORG AT ELSINORE THE HOME AND FORTRESS 
OF HAMLET THE DANE? 

It is rather an interesting suggestion to those to whom Shakespeare's 
pages are of current and constant interest, and who connect Shakespeare 
and his world with the world they live and breathe and move in to-day — 
that Kronborg Castle which is the scene of Shakespeare's master tragedy 
was built to achieve the same purpose for which — ^as we write these lines — 
the lively Japanese soldiers and sailors are fighting in the far East: viz., 
to keep if possible the power of the Russian Empire from the High seas. 

The erection of Kronborg Castle at the entrance to the Kattegat, was 
begun in the year 1552. In 1552, Ivan, Grand Duke of Moscow, afterward 
known as Ivan the Terrible, had succeeded in amalgamating the various 
states about him to form the Empire of Russia, and having become first 
Czar, he turned his attention to seeking an outlet to the ocean, then control- 
led by his neighbors, especially by the Swedes and Danes. As we have 
seen, Kronborg Castle was built about the time of his predatory expeditions, 
and undoubtedly as a measure of defense against him: and so suc- 
cessful was the defense that it was not until the reign of Peter the 
Great, a century and a half later, that Russia obtained control of 
the Baltic or access through the Kattegat to the Atlantic. Intercourse be- 
tween England and Russia was opened in 1553, when Sir Hugh Willough- 
by and Richard Chancellor undertook with a fleet to explore the North 
East passage, through the Arctic Ocean, to China. The expedition suffer- 
ed great hardships. Two ships were lost and Sir Hugh and many of the 
men frozen to death. The survivors under Chancellor put into Archangel. 
Chancellor was cordially received by the Czar and the result was that a 
commercial treaty was established between the two countries. In 1567, 
Anthony Jenkinson was commissioned by Ivan to convey a special message 
to Queen Elizabeth. "That the Queen's majesty and he might be to all 
their enemies joined as one; and that England and Russia might be in all 
manners as one." 

Ivan, for his part, desired the assistance of England in his controversies 
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with the Swedes, Danes, and Poles; while England on her part wanted 
monopoly of trade. In one of his raids into the Baltic territory, Ivan wrote 
to Queen Elizabeth asking if he might find a safe retreat in England in 
case he should be driven out by his own subjects. It is even said that he 
once proposed for the hand of Elizabeth although he had already had eight 
wives, two of them living at the time. The union being declined, he 
sent an embassy to the English court to select a consort for him among the 
Ladies of Elizabeth's Court. The choice fell upon Lady Mary Hastings, 
daughter of the Earl of Huntington and a relative of the Queen, but the 
accounts that had reached Lady Mary's ears of the terrible Czar evidently 
did not prepossess her in his favor, and she also declined the honor. The 
conduct of the members of this embassy appears for some reason to have 
greatly impressed the English Court, and Lady Mary Hastings was thence- 
forth dubbed "The Empress of Muscovy." Apparently this is the incident 
burlesqued in "Love's Labour's Lost" as the Masque of Russians, and it 
must be conceded at all events as remarkable that allusions to a compara- 
tively very recent Empire such as Russia then was, are found so frequently 
in Plays written for purely local London consumption; the "rugged Rus- 
sian bear," the Duke who "some said was with the Emperor of Russia, some 
in Rome," the talk that would "outlast a Russian winter," Hermione, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of Russia and wife to a Sicilian King who consulted the 
Delphic oracles, and "the curs that run winking into the mouth of a Rus- 
sian bear." Such accensions as these would have evidently been unintellig- 
able to a London audience had it not been for some recent experiences. 

On page i6 of Volume i of New Shakespearean a, are noted that, 
according to an ancient document, a pay roll — a company of English actors 
was domiciled from June 17th to September i8th, 1586, at Elsinore, in Zee- 
land, Denmark, for the purpose of playing before the Danish King, Fred- 
erick the Second — and that, among these players was the well known Wil- 
liam Kempe — and several others, known to have been the professional fel- 
lows of William Shakespeare. Now, the earliest printed copies of "Ham- 
let" do not g^ve the place where its narrative was to be supposed to occur. 
Prince Hamlet himself, however, four times in the course of the play, men- 
tions Elsinore — ^the present city of Helsignor — as its scene, and it is to Elsi- 
nore that he welcomes Horatio and the Players. At Elsinore, guarding the 
entrance to the Kattegat, and so to the Baltic Sea, there still stands to-day, 
as it has stood for four hundred and fifty years, (though now supposed to 
be crumbling as to its foundation — a telegram to that effect having reached 
us from Berlin, February 6th, 1904, subsequent to the date at which the pic- 
tures accompanying this article were secured) this Fortress of Kronborg. 
And there were — ^and continued to be until as lately as the year 1857 — (if 
our authorities are accurate) certain "sound dues" which the Castle was ex- 
pected to collect for Denmark— discontinued in the year 1857. The Old 
Castle therefore has an interesting history apart from its probable associa- 
tions with the Hamlet fiction. Except that Admiral Blake once sailed his 
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fleet by it without permission, it seems always to have been adequate to its 
purpose, viz : the control of exit and entrance to the Baltic Sea, and so to 
the open ocean. For some half a century now it has been used only as a 
barracks for Danish soldiers. 

It is believed that this Castle of Kromborg was the scene of Shakes- 
peare's play of Hamlet Why it is so believed it is the purpose of this paper 
to enquire. But why should Shakespeare, who appears never to have 
visited Elsinore, (had he been one of the Company aforesaid his name would 
surely have been second, or more probably first, on the list contained in the 
ancient payroll,) have selected Kronborg Castle and Elsinore as the Fort- 
ress and home, and scene of the piteous story of Hamlet the Dane? Saxo 
places the scene of his Saga of Amleth in Jutland, and Belleforest, translat- 
ing it into the Hystoric of Hamblett (Amleth — asperated) says that the 
Danes "all with one consent proclaimed him (Hamblett) King of Jutie, 
[i. e., Jutland] and Chersonnesse, at this present the proper country of 
Denmark." (See Belleforest's Hystoric of Hamblett reprinted in The 
Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. XI.) 

Indeed, the necessities of local color for the Hamlet of Shakespeare 
seemed to require the removal of Saxo's story to Elsinore. To this local 
color we are indebted for Prince Hamlet being educated at Wittenberg 
(which being a Lutheran university was the favorite one for Danish scholars 
to resort to). Clearly, the prince must be at the Danish Court and there 
was no Danish Court in Jutland ! In a notebook kept by "Maister William 
Segar, Garter King at Arms who joumied to Denmark in that year to aid 
in investing the Danish King with the order of the Garter, is the entry of 
July 14, 1603. "This afternoone the King (of Denmark) went aboord 
the English ship which was lying off Elsinore and had a blanket prepared 
for him vpon the vpper decks which were hung with an awning of cloathes 
of Tissue, every healthe reported shot of great Ordinance, so that during 
the King's abode the ship discharged 160 shot." (Here we have the Danish 
custom, more honored in the breach etc., of announcing the King's toasts 
by trumpets or by salvos "the g^eat cannon to the clouds shall tell," etc.. 
and we wonder again, did Shakespeare know everything knowable : did no 
minutest item escape him ever?) And the presence of the English actors 
also proves it, as, had it not been the seat of the Danish court, the small city 
of Elsinore would not have attracted the presence for three months of a 
company of actors seeking continental employment. Besides, on its bor- 
ders. Queen Mary, consort of this very King Frederick above mentioned, 
built a summer palace — still standing, called "Marienlyst" — (Mary's de- 
light). Moreover, the province or bailiwick of Zeeland, (which contain^ 
Elsinore, Marienlyst and Kronborg,) is named SFredericksborg" after the 
name borne by so many of the Danish Kings. And as for further reason, 
if further reason is necessary, there exist remarkable correspondences to 
points required by the descriptive parts of the play of Hamlet, in the ex- 
terior and interior of this Castle, as it is the province of our illustrations. 
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which have been taken for us by Mr. J. M. Welsch, to $how: Possibly 
William Kemp, or some of his fellow actors, whose names we have given 
as occurring in the old payroll (Vol. i, page i6) became so epris with the 
gaunt and frowning battlements of the Castle, that he described it to Shakes- 
peare vividly enough for him to reproduce it in his mise en scene. Per- 
haps, and perhaps not? Who can tell! There was enough of romance 
clinging about the old castle to have attracted Mr. William Kemp. One 
of its legends (told with the anachronistic independence essential to all le- 
gendary lore) is that, in its subterranean fastnesses, Holger Danske (the 
William Tell of Denmark) still sits asleep at a banqueting table, but still 
firmly grasping his great glaive, ready to spring to the aid, in danger, of his 
beloved Denmark. 

To-day the story of Hamlet is as much a part of its legendary wealth 
as Holger Danske himself. But whether Shakespeare located the story of 
his Master tragedy at old Ekinore because of England's diplomatic rela- 
tions with Ivan the terrible whom Kronborg's walls so successfully resisted ; 
or whether the description of his fellow actors there impressed him, it is 
noticeable that the same old fortress seems to-day to respond in its exterior 
and interior features to the points named in the Play. Who will not will- 
ingly be convinced that here (A) is the identical platform where Hamlet's 
father's spirit in arms first appeared to his doomed son? The wind from 
the Kattegat and from the channel give it always "a nipping and an eager 
air." Here stood Francisco on guard, and to him opproaching Bernardo — 
who had already once seen the ghost and, whose nerves running away with 
him, gave the challenge instead of waiting, as a soldier should, to be himself 
challenged by the sentry. The next in order (B) is the Hall of State, 
where Hamlet resents King Claudius calling him his "sometime cousin now 
our son," and sneers that he is "a little more than kin and less than kind." 
Just as the £nglish traveller in 1603 described it, there were then plenty of 
arras for Polonius to conceal himself behind when he sent poor Ophelia to 
interview Prince Hamlet. Danish kings are expressed in antique habits ac- 
cording to their several times with their arms and inscriptions containing 
all the conquests and victories." 

The next (C) is the "more removed place" indeed a dreadful sum- 
mit (the "cliff" being in this case, a place on the roof easily reachable 
from the platform, where the story of the murder, already half guessed 
by Hamlet, is fully told him by the Ghost. Another view of this spot 
from below is lettered (D). The picture marked (E) is the Queen's 
chamber, where Polonius, spying through the arras, met his death- 
thrust from Hamlet's sword. The pictures F and G are respectively, one 
of the old casemates, the sally-port, and the parade, still to be seen by the 
visitor to this "Riviera of the North," as Marienlyst is fondly called in the 
guide-books issued by the proprietor thereof. 

Be all this as it may, this Danish neighborhood is still redolent of Ham- 
let and of Shakespeare — ^and just as at Wittenberg we are still shown the 
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house occupied by Hamlet when he was at school there, so the creations of 
Shakespeare have been acclimated into Danish Folk-lore, and into the at- 
mosphere of the delightful watering place, still called Marienlyst. 
In the grounds of Marienlyst has been erected a shaft surrounded 
with a cairn, which, from a time whereof the memory of man runs 
not to the contrary, has been known as "Hamlet's Tomb." Nearby is a 
statute of Prince Hamlet himself by Miss Neilson a famous Danish sculp- 
tress. And here also, in a grove, is a small cascade or welled-up spring, 
which, by grace of an equivalent tradition, is "Ophelia's brook" the identical 
spot where Queen Gertrude's poor Lady of honor her pendant weeds was 
clambering to hang when the envious sliver broke, and entitled her to Christ- 
ian burial — (through the verdict of the first grave digger that she wilfully 
sought her own salvation has taken precedence in most men's minds of the 
Crowner's Quest that entitled her to have her grave made "straight," 
that is, east and west, the head reverently to the east). At any rate it is 
here Sarah Bemhard and Monet Sully break annual bottles of champagne ! 
And, standing on Marienlyst beach one sees a little stone's throw away, the 
stony battlements of gray old Kronborg itself! 

We gave, as a frontispiece to our issue for October 1903, a picture of 
a statue of Shakespeare by Louis Hasselriis (a Danish sculptor living in 
Rome) which it is proposed to place during the present year, 1904, in the 
Mall opposite the Sally-port of old Kromborg. Since Shakespeare is the 
creator of Hamlet (for unless one's attention is finely called to it, neither 
Amleth nor Hamblett seem to be even an adumbration of Shakespeare's 
melancholy Prince), it is hoped that this can be done in the present year, 
which is the three hundredth anniversary of the second Quarto of Hamlet 
— (of which the first is doubtless a scant stenographic report). The sub- 
scription to pay for the monument is headed by Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land with one thousand guelden, and only the sum of one thousand dollars 
is now lacking to complete the fund. In the hope that this small remainder 
may come from the United States, the Danish consul-general in New York 
City has asked the Editor of New Shakespeareana to mention that sub- 
scriptions may be forwarded to him, and they cheerfully do so. 

Any sums sent to the Editors of New Shakespeareana will be ac- 
knowledged with the names of the donors in subsequent issues of this Quar- 
terly. If every American Actor of Shakespearean roles would send us his 
or her contribution the very small amount now lacking could be secured here 
in the United States readily during the Hamlet anniversary year, and we 
sincerely trust that the amount will be, in this graceful and preferable way, 
forthcoming. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, AND ITS 

STAGE HISTORY. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while in the present day the Tragedy 
of Antony and Cleopatra is universally recognized as one of the greatest 
of Shakespeare's plays, its contemporary popularity should have been so 
comparatively slight, and the field of its history so barren. 

Under date of May 20th, 1608, two entries were made in the Stationer's 
Register for Edward Blount. "Entered for his copie under the orders of 
Sir George Buck Knight and Master Warder Seton a Booke called the 
booke of Pericles Prince of Tyre," and "Entered also for his copie by the 
like authoritie A booke called Anthony and Cleopater." In the following 
year, 1609, Pericles was accordingly published in Quarto with the title "The 
late and much admired Play called Pericles Prince of Tyre &c.," and this 
publication was followed by that of three other Quarto Editions before 
1623. On the other hand, Antony and Cleopatra so far as we know, was 
never published in Quarto and never appeared in print until 1623, when it 
was included among the Tragedies in the First Folio. Edward Blount 
must for some reason have abandoned his intention of publishing it. Per- 
haps the immediate and startling success of the one twin, Pericles, tended 
to obscure the merit of its greater brother. Pericles' success seems to have 
been regarded as typical, as Robert Tailer (1614) writes 
"And if it prove so happy as to please 
Weelc say 'tis fortunate like Pericles." 

"Antony and Cleopatra" seems to have been as markedly unfortunate. 
We have no record of its original production on the stage, which must have 
been in 1607 o*" 1608, shortly before Blount's Entry in the Stationer's Regis- 
ter, and no evidence can be found of it on the stage at all until its production 
by Garrick on Wednesday, January 23rd, 1759, at Drury Lane. As, in its 
infancy it was o'er-shadowed by its more fortunate twin, Pericles, in later 
years its popularity was stolen from it by what may be regarded as in a 
sense its offspring, Dryden's "All for Love," which held the stage to its ex- 
clusion for many years. Two previous tragedies on the same subject had 
been previously printed in England, Daniel's "Cleopatra" in 1594, and the 
Countess of Pembroke's "Antony," in 1595. The latter is virtually a trans- 
lation of Robert Gamier's Marc Antoine, 1578. Daniel's tragedy, like 
Shakespeare's drew its material principally from Plutarch's Lives, but 
neither of these plays seem to have any relation to Shakespeare's tragedy 
beyond their being founded on the same story. So the "Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt" produced by Thomas May, 1626, does not appear to have been 
influenced by Shakespeare's tragedy at all ! 

After the Restoration, Sir Charles Sedley composed an "Antony and 
Cleopatra," which is recorded to have been produced at Dorset Garden in 
1677. It is said to have been a dull rhymed-tragedy and met with but 
moderate success. On the 31st January, 1677-78, however, Dryden's great 
tragedy was entered at Stationers' Hall and was produced at the Theatre 
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Royal during 1678. Dryden described it in the title-page as written in imi- 
tation of Shakespeare's style, and says in his preface with becoming modesty, 
"I hope I may aflSrm and without vanity that by imitating him, I have ex- 
ceird myself throughout the play." His opinion of his own tragedy has 
been accepted by all his critics, who recognize it as beyond doubt 
Dryden's greatest play. Its success was immediate and continued, the ac- 
tors of that day made their reputations in it, and it held the stage for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years. Dryden constructed his tragedy in conformity 
to the classical rules then so strenuously insisted on; but, writing under 
Shakespeare's inspiration he was successful in catching and transfusing 
more than a little of the fire of the original which had so deeply impressed 
him. Or, perhaps we may say with Swinburne "It would seem a sign or 
birthmark of only the greatest among poets that they should be sure to rise 
instantly for awhile above the very highest of their native height at the touch 
of a thought of Cleopatra." Perhaps, too, the very vastness and gor- 
geousness of Shakespeare's tragedy made it difficult of approach to actors 
as well as audiences, and Dryden's beautiful play brought within narrower 
bounds, and pruned so as to more nearly conform to the so called dramatic 
unities— came more within the grasp of the minds and powers of players 
and people. The blaze of noon-day splendor from the marvellous original 
was too dazzling for its adequate portrayal by any actors, and the paler re- 
flection proved therefore the more acceptable. In our own day, have we 
not seen that Sardou's glowing and picturesque, but superficial Cleopatra, 
has been acted oftener in our own country and to greater popular accepta- 
tion than Shakespeare's tragedy? 

As above mentioned, the first performance of which we have record 
of Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra was Garrick's production of the 
Tragedy at Drury Lane in 1757. This performance was of a version abridg- 
ed and transposed by Capell. Garrick himself of course played Antony, 
Berry Enobarbus, and Mrs. Yates Cleopatra. Davies tells us that this re- 
vival of the play, which as he says "had lain dormant since it was first ex- 
hibited" was due to Garrick's passionate desire to give the public as much 
of Shakespeare as possible. The revival, however, was not a success ; and, 
after a half-dozen repetitions, the play was withdrawn. Garrick is said 
not to have been an effective Antony ; Davies says of him that "his person 
was not sufficiently important and commanding to represent the part ;" hard- 
ly a very satisfactory criticism of so great an actor, who was successful in 
so many and such different characters. Mrs. Yates was very young at the 
time of the production, and her genius probably undeveloped. Our tragedy 
then slept for another long age, in fact until 1833, when Macready produced 
at Covent Garden the present acting version of the Play. Macready was 
dissatisfied with his own performance of Antony, and Talfourd said of it 
that it lacked "that spirit of revelry and bounding joyancy, which ought 
to distinguish the mad-cap reveller of sixty." The same critic added, tliat 
"the mild intellectual expression of countenance, meagre figure and lady- 
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like deportment of Miss Phillips failed adequately to present Cleopatra." 
It perhaps can hardly be wondered at, that this production also was unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. Phelps seems to have fared better with his revival of the 
Tragedy at Sadler's Wells in 1850, when Miss Glyn played Cleopatra to his 
own Antony. Miss Glyn possessed as to her own personal appearance and 
characteristics, the requirements and traits found so sadly lacking in poor 
Miss Phillips, and her rendition of Cleopatra was regarded as the crown- 
ing triumph of her career. Phelfxs's Antony, however, like Macready's, while 
studious and earnest, is said to have been deficient in vivacity and spontan- 
eity. On our own stage the only rendering of Antony and Cleopatra which 
readily recurs to the mind, is the gorgeous reproduction of the Tragedy, by 
Mrs. James Brown Potter's Company, some years since. Mrs. Potter's own 
performance while earnest and graceful, failed adequately to realize what 
we had hoped for in Cleopatra ; on the other hand, however, it was I think 
the general verdict that Kyrle Bellew's rendering of Antony was animated 
and virile, as well as careful and studious, and was perhaps the best thing he 
ever did. By the curious irony of fate the same undeserved misfortune that 
has so constantly attended Antony and Cleopatra seems to have clung to it 
even in America. As in the eighteenth century "All for Love, or the World 
Well Lost" reaped the popular admiration which should rightly have be- 
longed to Shakespeare's Tragedy, so, in the nineteenth century, Sardou's 
meretricious drama,. in which Bernhardt however, so marvellously embodied 
the spirit of Cleopatra, possessed the stage and filled the popular mind ; and 
even when less sublimely but still forcefully rendered by Fanny Davenport, 
Sardou's Cleopatra was much oftener presented to public applause than 
Shakespeare's. The immediate and continued success of the preceding play 
of Julius Caesar, renders Antony and Cleopatra's relative failure on the stage 
the more surprising. Certainly Antony's character is immensely developed 
and far superior in the second tragedy, than in the first ; while Julius Caesar 
is almost entirely lacking in the feminine interest, which in Cleopatra not 
only permeates but dominates the tragedy. 

It is not within the province of this Quarterly Review to re-capitulate 
the volume of aesthetic study or analysis either of Shakespeare or of thte 
characters of the men and women he has created. I therefore forbear as 
well discussion as citation from critic or poet which would yet more strange- 
ly show the striking contrast between the closet admiration and the stage 
neglect of this great tragedy. As we know, Shakespeare in this Play, as in 
Julius Caesar, took not only his incidents but much of his language from 
North's translation of Plutarch's "Life of Antony," "concealing," as 
Schlegel says, "under an apparent artlessness of adhering closely to History 
as he found it, an uncommon degree of art : accepting the literal only where 
it enters into the poetical ; and so moulding the story as to give unity and 
rounding to a series of events detached from the immeasurable extent of His- 
tory without changing them." Evidently Shakespeare had re-read 
and pondered the story told by Plutarch in the interval of time which 
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divided the production of these tragedies; a striking illustration of which 
is the fact that to bring the events connected with Caesar's assassination and 
its avenging within the limits of a single play, so that Brutus's and Cassius's 
death at Phillippi might conclude the tragedy ; Shakespeare was compelled 
to omit all reference to Antony's campaign in Northern Italy, and the seem- 
ingly hopeless struggle he maintained against the Senatorial party, before 
the formation of the second triumvirate. It might be supposed for all that 
is said in "J^'i^s Caesar," tliat the flight of the conspirators from Rome 
after Caesar's funeral, ended the power of their party in Italy, and that they 
had gone at once to the East, where we find Brutus and Cassius a little later, 
and that Shakespeare had ignored the intervening period. When we come, 
however, to Antony and Cleopatra we see that Shakespeare though he 
had laid aside this part of Antony's career as lacking relation to the story 
of Brutus, th^ true hero of the earlier tragedy ; had not failed to study and 
assimilate this vital portion of Antony's life, and was ready to make the most 
happy use of it contrasting Antony's valorous capacity of rugged endurance, 
with his life of luxurious indulgence in Egypt. The picture is the more 
striking from the description coming from Octavius. 

"When thou once 

Was beaten from Modena, where thou slew'st 

Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 

Did famine follow ; whom thou fought's against 

Though daintily brought up, with patience more 

Than savages could suffer 

and all this, « 

It wounds thine honour that I speak it now 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 

So much as lank't not." 
We may further see Shakespeare's careful use of his limited material, 
(for he seems to have been a careful rather than a profuse reader,) by the 
fact that he seems to have taken his first idea for the tragedy of Timon 
from the episodic discussion concerning the life and sorrows of Timon, 
contained in Plutarch's Life of Antony. That powerful and gloomy tragedy 
was produced probably a little earlier than Antony and Cleopatra, and some- 
what later than Julius Caesar, so that to Shakespeare's study, of one division 
of North's Plutarch, we owe three great Shakespearean Tragedies. 

R. L. Ash HURST. 
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Department of Textual C^ticism 

Conducted by Edward Mkrton Dey, Esq. 



[Contributions to thiB Department need not be typewritten. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Mr. Dey, P. O. Box 1063, St. I^ouis, Mo.] 

II. HENRY THE FOURTH VII 68 SEQ. 

How might a King of my great hopes forget 
The great indignities you laid upon me 
What ! rate, rebuke and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir of England ? * * * 
I then did use the person of your father 
^ ^ ^ :^ * ^ You are right 
Justice and you weigh this well 
Therefore still bear the balance, etc. 
The Famous Victories of Henry the 5 containing the Honourable Battel 
of Agin-Court. (Repeated in the Bankside Shakespeare. Vol. XVI. page xv.) 
JUDGE. Why, I pray you my lord who am I ? 

HEN 5. You who knows you not? Why, man, you are Lord Chiefe 
Justice of England. 

JUDGE. Your Grace hath said truth, and therefore in striking me in 
this place you greatly abuse me and me not only, but also your father whose 
lively person here in thi splace I do represent. And therefore to teach you 
what prerogatives meane I commit you to the Fleete until I have spoken 
with your father. 

HEN 5. Why then belike you mean to send me to the Fleete ? 
JUDGE. I, indede and therefore carry him away. Exeunt Hen. 5 
with the officers. 

In Mr. Nelson's interesting and valuable article on Shakespearean 
forgers before Ireland, in the last issue (page 80 supra) I think he is in 
error in speaking of the incident of Prince Hal striking the Chief Justice, 
and being committed to prison by him, as Shakespeare's invention. Shakes- 
peare rarely invented incidents, and he pretty certainly took this one from 
the old play of The Famous Victories of Henry V, which was in a measure 
the ground work of 2 Henry IV and Henry V. Here we have the incident 
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at full length on the stage ; the prince interceding for one of his followers — 
called simply "Theefe" who has robb'd a Carrier, and, on the Chief Justice 
refusing to listen to his request for the release of this Theefe, whom he 
claims as his follower, striking him, and the committal of the Prince is given 
above following. In 2 Henry IV the incident is not produced on the stage, 
but only recounted in the text above quoted. Shakespeare's audiences were 
doubtless familiar with the incident in the old play, and would welcome a 
reference to it. It is probable that the story whether true or false, was 
part of the traditions about the wildness of Prince Henry's early days, 
which I hope at some future time to talk about in New Shakespeareana. 

R. L. ASHHURST. 

Hamlfet, I. ii. 160-1. 

I am glad to see you well ; 
Horatio, — or do I forget myself. 
Thus it stands in the Globe and Cambridge editions. It is such a palpable 
absurdity that Hamlet should congratulate Horatio on the state of his 
health before he even knows who he is, that Collier proposed to omit the 
word "well" — see Fumess's Hamlet Vol. I. p. 46. There is no need to omit 
"well." The fault is with the punctuation. "Well" is an interjection. Sup- 
pose we read : — 

I am glad to see you. Well 
Horatio, — or do I forget myself! 
But I am told that the use of "well" as an interjection is an "American- 
ism." Perhaps it is, but it was not in 1623, when whoever wrote the 
"Address to the Great Variety of Readers" said, "Well ! it is now publique, 
and you will stand for your priviledges wee know ; to read and censure." 

A similar use of "well" occurs in this very play. Act I. sc. i-ii. 
Ber. Well, good night; and still another in R. II, III-3-170; Well, well, 
I see I talk but idly. Isaac Hull Platt. 

'Lear,' II. ii. 20. — 

One trunk-inheriting slave; 
Can it be that this is printer's "pi" for 

A drunk (or "drunken") bate-breeding slave;? 
A box, chest or trunk, being a chattel (interchangeable words, meaning a 
coffer in the plays — 'Merry Wives,' I. iv. 47 ; IV. ii. 60 — and see Bartlett's 
Concordance) can't be. "inherited" — nor, if the phrase means "as much real 
estate as the trunk of a tree would cover," then the difficulty occurs that 
real estate was only possessed by the Feudal Lord, never: then or since: 
by a "slave." 

If it means "trunk-hosen" — i. e. ; small-clothes — then why "hundred 

pound three-suited worsted-stockings — just above in Kent's 

speech? An hundred pounds was at least twenty-five hundred pounds 
sterling in those days, and only rich men had three suits of clothes. 
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On the other hand, the copy-reader may have read the manuscript 
**bate-breeding" as "inheriting" — or "drunk** as "trunk*' — or the types may 
have done it. "Bate-breeding*' means stirring up strife — "bate-breeding** 
was Middle English for "busy body** — (Morgan's 'Warwickshire Dialect,' 
page 15 — Fourth ed.) And see the Bankside Shakespeare Vol. XIV. for 
picture of an Elizabethan font showing the tendency of certain type to fall 
into the wrong boxes in "distributing** — or "throwing in,*' as modern print- 
ers call it. 

In the "Pide-Bull*' quarto — which is the one Mr. Adee reprints in the 
Bankside — ^the phrase is, 

glaffegazing superfinicall rogue one trunke inheriting — &c 
while the Folio has 

glaffe-gazing superseruicable finical Rogue, one Trunke-inheriting. 

Though there were no proof-readers, the forms were often taken out 
of the presses and corrections made while the printing was going on in 
the old printing houses, and this passage seems to have been corrected in 
that way. Indeed, to absolutely know how a Shakespeare play was origin- 
ally written, one would have to possess every copy of every quarto that was 
ever struck off. The "copy** — ^that is, the MS held by the boy who read as 
the compositor set up, was either thrown away or returned, and as 
there was no proof-reader to call for it, nobody could tell what the boy got 
right. The marvel is that we have got as much of Shakespeare as we have ! 
But "glasse-gazing" (without the hyphen) and "trunke** for trunk brings my 
correction of "drunken" nearer the possibility. 

The whole speech of Kent seems un-Shakespearean. Kent elsewhere 
in the play speaks with dignity and in the courtly phrase of a nobleman. 
Perhaps he assumed this tone to pretend that he did not recognize Oswald 
(who, like a well-bred person, protests: "Why, what a monstrous felbw 
art thou, thus to rail on one that is neither known of thee nor knows thee!**) 
a second time. But such a mass of epithets no other Shakespeare character 
surely ever uttered. The passage is nonsense anyhow! But, if Kent had 
suspected Oswald's errand he might well enough have called him an inter- 
loper in a quarrel, a stirrer-up of strife — a "bate-breeder." 

And will Mr. Dey please explain why previously (I. iv. 95) Kent has 
called this same Oswald a "base foot-ball player*'? and why, having met 
before, they should pretend to be strangers? Why don*t we have these 
cruces explained by the commentators? Why do they prefer to— - 

" each dark passage shun 

But hold their farthing-candles to the sun** ? 

W. L. Rust. 

'Macbeth,' II. ii. 1-2.— 

That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold ; 

What hath quench *d them hath given me fire. 
The text notes in the Revised *New Variorum' repeat from the earlier edi- 
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tion the following quotation from Mrs. Griffiths's 'Morality of Shakespeare's 
Dramas' : 

"Our sex is obliged to Shakespeare for this passage. He seems to 
think that a woman could not be rendered completely wicked without some 
degree of intoxication. It required two vices in her, one to intend, and 
another to perpetrate, the crime." 

On page 473 (Appendix) appears the reference to Lady Macbeth, 
taken from Campbell's *Life of Mrs. Siddons' : "her own spirit, as it seems, 
exalted by the power of wine." The text notes add a remark from Bell to 
the effect that "Mrs. Siddons spoke this line with a ghastly horrid smile." 
On page 487 of the Appendix, Symons is quoted as saying of I^dy Mac- 
beth: "She has taken wine to make her bold, but there is an exaltation in 
her brain beyond anything that wine could give." Other later comment, 
however, does not appear to be covered by the revised *New Variorum.' 

As my own conception of the meaning was not reflected in the text 
notes I searched the books to ascertain whether I had been anticipated in 
the belief that a different meaning is intended in the passage. 

Rolfe's note is as follows: "The C. P. ed. says: *Lady Macbeth had 
had recourse to wine in order to support her courage.' Moberly explains it : 
"I am emboldened by the guard's intoxication" ; not, surely, "I have given 
myself courage with wine." She had taunted Macbeth with a "drunken 
hope"; and such mode of raising her own spirit seems thoroughly alien 
from her character.' (after quoting the opinion of Mrs. Griffiths, given 
above, Rolfe continues) "Moberly 's explanation seems rather forced ; and 
the other, we think, goes too far in assuming that the lady was intoxicated. 
In saying That which hath made them drunk,' she implies that she herself 
was not drunk. Is anything more meant than that she had taken her regu- 
lar night-cup (see II. i. 31 above), and that she felt the slightly stimu- 
lating effect of the 'posset?' The grooms would not have been* drunk,' or 
stupified, if their possets had not been drugged." 

I cannot see in what respect Moberly's explanation is "forced." We 
must either take the spiritual meaning of the lines or adhere to the former 
literal interpretation. Line II. i. 31, referred to by Rolfe, 

Macbeth. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell, 
indicates a pre-arranged signal to be given when the coast was clear, and 
although also indicating a custom, does not mean that the usual order was 
to be observed on the fatal night. Nor would Lady Macbeth be likely to 
drink with the grooms — "THAT which hath made them drunk," &c. — she 
partook of the drink privately if she drank at all. 

The removal of any danger of interference has made Lady Macbeth 
bold; the physical effect of the drink in quenching the grooms has its 
spiritual counterpart in firing her to accomplishment. "THAT which hath 
made them drunk hath made me bold." In other words, the drugged posset 
has had an opposite effect upon her and the grooms. It was not the 
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drugged posset taken by the grooms and the night-cup taken by her, but 
the identical posset that has had these opposite effects, a result which would 
be impossible unless we understand it to be the physical effect upon the 
grooms and the spiritual effect on Lady Macbeth. It seems to me that the 
poetical thought of the passage has been missed in the literal interpretation. 
Nothing is gained by endeavoring to reconcile the opposing explanations; 
Lady Macbeth either drank, or she did not drink, and the thought is 
infinitely stronger if we understand that her unaided spirits rose when the 
weight of apprehension of possible interference was removed. 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



Had Heminges and Condell Studied Law or Read Pliny's 
Natural History? The editors of New Shakespearean a have long since 
served me with notice that I must not ask questions: "Be always wanting 
to know, you know," about where Shakespeare got this, and how he came 
to know that, et cetera : But until I am also served with notice that I must 
also cease being inquisitive about Shakespeare's Editors, I shall wonder if 
"The Epistle Dedicatorie," and the address "to the Great Variety of Read- 
ers" — prefixed to the First Folio" were really written by the two actors 
whose names are signed to them and whose personal histories are really 
pretty well known to us all ! In answering my own doubts, the first thing 
observe is the surprisingly large number of legal terms in these two brief 
documents. "We have depriu'd ourselves of the defence of our Dedica- 
tion," "Haue prosequuted with fauor", "Exequutor", "Orphanes", 

"Guardians", "beyond our owne powers (i. e. ultra vires,) "Stand for your 

priuiledges", "A Magistrat to arraigne Playes", "Had their triall 

alreadie, and stood out all Appeales", "By death departed from that right". 
"Prosecuted with favor" certainly involves a very unusual if not unique 
use of the word, but one of course strictly correct etymologically. 

Next we might notice that the Epistle Dedicatorie is absolutely free 
from those expressions of fulsome flattery common to all other dedicatons 
addressed to Noblemen at that period ; being couched in a tone of respect- 
ful but almost facetious familiarity as though the writer were addressing 
equals and friends, or those but slightly above him in social station — as a 
Vicount might address an Earl, for instance, if they were friends. That 
such an address should proceed from two humble players like Heminge 
and Condell to the Noble Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery is certainly 
inconceivable! And then the dignity, terseness and vigor of the style and 
the beauty of the imagery ! There is no prentice hand in this. But there is 
of course no argument about style. If one cannot perceive the beauty of 
the passage beginning "Country hands reach foorth milke," he may pass 
by on the other side. etc. 

The "Address to the Readers" is of course written in a very different 
key. It does not aim at the dignity of the Epistle, but it is also terse, 
nervous ^nd witty, showing clearly the pen of a ready writer. It might 
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have been by Ben Jonson, the Epistle I think never could have been. But 
if Heminge and Condell did not write the pieces, who did ? 

I think myself that the writer or one of the writers was probably a man 
familiar with the law; that he was a man whose social position per- 
mitted him to address two of the most exalted Nobles in the kingdom on 
terms of friendly equality and that he possessed a very remarkable com- 
mand of the language ; 

So we have gathered hints that the writer of the Epistle Dedicatorie 
was I. Lawyer, 2. Courtier, 3. Friend of some of the most distinguished 
nobleman in the realm, 4. Literary man of the very highest attainments. 
May I suggest under all the pains and penalties in store for me that there 
was one man living in 1623 answering to all these qualifications. I would 
suggest a comparison between the style of the Epistle and that of the 
preface to Bacon's Wisdom of the Ancients : For example, "And this prin- 
cipally raises my esteem of these fables, which I receive, not as the product 
of the age, or invention of the poets, but as sacred relics, gentle whispers, 
and the breath of better times, that from the traditions of more ancient 
nations came, at length, into the flutes and trumpets of the Greeks." 

The "Address to the Great Variety of Readers" certainly seems as 
though it might have come from the hand of Ben Jonson ; as a comparison 
with the introductions to various of his works will show — Sejanus for 
example. The idea, moreover, gains likelihood from the fact that the 
Verses to the memory of the Author, immediately following the address, 
are by him. 

As Jonson was at the time of the issue of the Folio one of Bacon's 
secretaries and a member of his household, some sort of co-operation be- 
tween them is not improbable. 

But to return to the Epistle Dedicatorie, a writer in the January num- 
ber of "Baconiana," signing the initials C. P., has anticipated me in calling 
attention to a remarkable and very interesting correspondence between the 
Epistle Dedicatorie and the Preface to Pliny's Natural History — ^as shown 
below. The translations from Pliny are from Bostock and Riley's literal 
translation in the Bohn Library. 

Epistle Dedicatorie. Pliny's Natural History. 

Whilst we studie to be thankful in 
our particular, for the many fauors 
we haue received from your L. L. we 

are falne vpon the ill fortune, to But my temerity will appear the 

mingle two the most diuerse things greater by the consideration, that 

that can bee, feare, and rashnesse; these volumes, which I dedicate to 

rashnesse in the enterprise, and feare you, are of such inferior import- 

of the successe. ance. 
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Epistle Dedicatorie. 
For, when we valew the places your 
H. H. sustaine, we cannot but know 
their dignity greater, then to descend 
to the reading of these trifles : 



Pliny's Natural History. 
I considered your situation much 
too elevated for you to descend to 
such an office. 



Wherein, as we haue justly obseru- 
ed, no man to come neere your L. L. 
but with a kind of religious ad- 
dresse; it hath bin the height of our 
care, who are the Presenters, to 
make the present worthy of your H. 
H. by the perfection. 

Country hands reach foorth milke, 
creame, fruites, or what they haue: 
and many Nations (we haue heard) 
tfiat had not gimimes or & incense, ob- 
tained their requests with a leauened 
cake. It was no fault to approch 
their Gods, by what meanes they 
could. 



* * *even those who come to pay 
their respects to you do so with a 
kind of veneration : on this account 
I ought to be careful that what is 
dedicated to you should be worthy 
of you. 



But the country people, and in- 
deed, some whole nations offer milk 
to the Gods, and those who can- 
not procure frankincense substi- 
tute in its place salted cakes, for 
the Gods are not dissatisfied when 
they are worshipped by every one 
to the best of his abilitv. 



And the most, though meanest, of 
things are made more precious when 
they are dedicated to Temples. 



* * *for things are often conceived 
to be of great value, solely because 
they are consecrated in temples. 



and while we name them trifles, we 
haue depriu'd ourselves of the de- 
fence of our Dedication. 



And by this dedication I have de- 
priveid myself of the benefit of 
challenge 



But since your L. L. haue beene 
pleas'd to thinke these trifles some- 
thing heeretofore; and haue prose- 
quuted both them, and their authour 
lining with so much favour. 

There is a gjeat difference, whether 
any Booke choose his Patrones, or 
finde them: this hath done both. 



For still thou ne'er wouldst quite 
dispise the trifles that I write 



For it is a very different thing 
whether a person has a judge given 
him by lot, or whether he volun- 
tarily selects one 
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These seem to me intentional paraphrases. But whether paraphrases 
or coincidences the phraseology is not that of two journeymen actors. — 
Isaac Hull Platt. 

Where Shakespeare Lived in London. In Pipe Roll 41 Elizabeth, 
on membrane ^Residuum Sussex' — where the name '(William Shakespeare" 
is written in cursive contemporary autograph on the margin, are the words 
"Episcopo Wintonensi," which, being interpretated means that the person 
named was at that time residing in the clink — ^that is, in the Bishop of Win- 
chester's liberty — where the sheriff's writ would not run, and so it was 
necessary to refer the matter to that bishop. 

Many years ago, in 1845, Joseph Hunter called attention to the occurrence 
of the name of William Shakespeare in a Subsidy Roll, dated October, 1598, 
containing items that relate to the parish of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, as to 
the first of three subsidies granted to Queen Elizabeth in 1557, and had 
no hesitation in identifying this Shakespeare with the dramatist — rightly, as 
what has lately been noted proves, I think. He was rated 13^. 4rf. on goods 
valued at 5/. But prefixed to his name appears "AflSd.," which means that, 
for some reason or other, he objected to any such demand upon him, the 
most probable reason being that he no longer resided in that neighborhood. 
It may be mentioned in passing that many other names in the list — some 
twenty out of seventy-two— show the same "Affid." attached to them. To 
Hunter's discovery may now be added that even at an earlier date Shaks- 
peare had been assessed as an inhabitant of St. Helen's parish. This earlier 
assessment amounts to only 5^., though the specified value of the property 
on which the assessment is made was the same, viz., 5/., and this also was un- 
paid, presumably for the same reason. It is only 5^. because the subsidy due 
in 1595 was levied in two items, viz., i^. Sd. in 1595-6 and is, in 1596-7. 
It is "the second payment o fthe last subsydye of the three entire subsydyes 
latelye graunted unto her Majestye by her Highnes laye subjects by Acte 
of Parliament holden at Westminster, in ye XXXVth yere of her Majes- 
ties raigne" (November 17th, 1592, to November i6th, 1593) ; and the 
Commissioners report that the " 'petty collectors of the sayde second pay- 
ment of the sayde last subsidye within the warde of Byshopsgate, London,' 
have appeared and 'come personalHe' before them, and 'upon their corporall 
Qthes upon the holye Evangelists of Allmightye God then and there solemp- 
nelye taken and made, dyd saye and affirme that the persons hereunder nam- 
ed are all ether dead, departed, and gone out of the sayde warde or their 
goodes soe eloigned or conveyd out of the same or in suche a pryvate or 
coverte manner kept, whereby the several sommes of money on them sev- 
erallye taxed and assessed towards the sayde secound payment of the sayde 
last subsydye nether mighte nor coulde by anye meanes by them the sayde 
petty collectors, or ether of them, be levyed of them, or anye of them, to her 
Majestys use.' And amongst the defaulters in *St. Ellens parishe' that are 
named occurs 'William Shackspere Yli — V^.' " 
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It must, of course, be borne in mind that Shakspeare must have been 
perpetually absent from his local habitation, house, or inn, or whatever may 
be its right description — the company of players to which he belonged 
strolling in various parts of the country; and the collector may, probably 
enough, have seldom, if ever, found him at home. His was a nomad life, 
though he may have preferred to have a settlement somewhere, however 
seldom or however short a time he could stay there. The date of the docu- 
ment is November 15th, 1596. The assessment was made in October, 1596, 
and the payment was due on or before February, 1597, So some time, cer- 
tainly, before the beginning of 1597, Shakspeare had, it would seem, ceased 
to reside in St. Helen's parish. But evidently, as the document quoted by 
Hunter shows, he was still believed to be resident there — ^he was not known 
to have moved — for application was made, pretty certainly early in 1598, 
at the house of premises he had occupied, for payment of his assessed con- 
tribution to the "first whole subsidy of three whole subsidies granted" in 
the thirty-ninth year of the queen (November 17th, 1596, to November i6th, 
1597) > but the collectors could get nothing for their pains. William Shaks- 
peare is mentioned amongst **divers persons in the ward of Bishops- 
gate in the parish of St. Helen [who] have no goods or chattels, 

lands or tenements, within the limits of this collection by which the afore- 
said collector may be able to distrain for the like subsidy, as it certified to 
the Court by divers Commissioners of the lady the Queen there upon the 
oath of the aforesaid collector in the bag of particulars of this account re- 
maining." Certain persons are made responsible ("ought to answer") for 
the deficit — it totalled 288/. 12s., Shakspeare*s amount being, as we have 
seen, 13^. 4^. — "and they answer in the g^eat roll [of the Pipe] of the 40th 
year in Residuum London," 1598. In the part of this Residuum accompt 
that concerns us is found this entry : — "William Shakespeare in the parish of 
St. Helen's in Bishopsgate Ward owes 13/4 of the subsidy; and he answers 
in the following roll [i. e., for the following year] in Residuum Sussex." 

Now, "as Sussex and Surrey had one sheriff between them at this time, 
the Sussex roll includes the Surrey entries. In Pipe Roll 41 Eliz., on mem- 
brane Residuum Sussex as stated, is this entry : 'William Shakspeare in the 
parish of St. Helen 13/4 of the whole subsidy aforesaid granted in the said 
39th year. Which is required upon the same roll there,' i. e., referring to 
the previous entry, which relates to another person also charged in the pre- 
vious year under London. Against this entry is written in the margin 
'O.N.,' the conventional contraction for the phrase *oneratur nisi,' he is 
charged unless (he show cause for exemption or the like). But also in the 
margin, in a cursive contemporary hand, are the words *Episcopo Winton- 
ensi." Also in the margin at the same place is "t" ( — ^tot), a letter set 
against all such forms, rents, and other debts as the sheriff charged himself . 
with the collection of. Now, as I have said, the Liberty of the Clink, Bank- 
side, belonged to the Bishop of Winchester. Possibly amongst the records 
of that diocese may be discovered some day some further particulars of this 
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matter; but I am informed that no such discovery seems probable, as 
amongst the inventory of the Court Rolls there seems to be none for South- 
wark of the reign of Elizabeth. But it would seem that the debt was, in 
42 Eliz. settled, and the money recovered in some way, since Shakspeare's 
name does not appear in this roll — at least, in connexion with this particular 
debt. On the other hand, the Bishop of Winchester accounts for a sum of 
money *of the issues of divers persons' which had been referred to him by 
the SheriflF of Sussex and Surrey. If these issues be picked out of the pre- 
ceding roll and added together they make this sum, except that there is a 
4rf. either too much or too little. (It is not quite clear in the roll whether 
an Sd, is to be included in the total or not.) Moreover, those entries in the 
roll of the preceding year which are accounted for by the sheriff (either by 
himself or his assign) in the year following are marked, as stated by him, 
with a T ( — tot), and against the Shakespeare entry in 41 Eliz. is this T, 
the significance of which I had not at first grasped." All these things con- 
sidered together can there be any reasonable doubt that the William Shaks- 
peare mentioned was the great dramatist, and that he lived for a time in or 
near Bishopsgate, and then for some years on Bankside? 

John W. Hales, in the Athenaeum." 

In our last issue we printed Dr. Halliwell Phillipp's interest- 
ing REMiNiscENES OF THE FIRST Shakespeare SOCIETY fouuded in Lon- 
don in 1840, and which might never have lapsed had it been able to survive 
the exposures of the Collier and Cunningham forgeries which, along with 
the immensely valuable matter collected by its zeal it had issued under its 
own imprimatur and seal. The next Shakespeare Society in point of time 
was the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society organized in 1851 by four lawyers 
Messrs. Asa L. Fish; Garrick Mallery Jr., Furman Sheppard and Samuel 
C. Perkins. This Society first met in the Mercantile Library Building in 
Philadelphia for the reading and study of the plays and admitted new mem- 
bers slowly and circumspectly and from time to time made collections of de- 
sirable matter. In 186 1 Dr. Fumess its present Dean became a member and 
in that year the Society established itself in permanent headquarters at No. 
206 South Fourth Street in its parent City. Meantime its incorporation 
had been secured under the laws of Pennsylvania in 1861. The Shakes- 
peare Society of Philadelphia has therefore attained a longer life than any 
of the important Shakespeare societies of the world, having been in active 
existence thirty-nine years longer than the first (London) Shakespeare So- 
ciety ; twelve years longer than the German Shakespeare Gesellschaft ; forty- 
one years longer than the New (London) Shakespeare Society, and thirty- 
three years longer than the Shakespeare Society of New York, whose nine- 
teenth anniversary we recorded in our last issue. Its present officers are: 
Horace Howard Furness, LL.D. Dean, Richard L. Ashhurst, Esq., Vice 
Dean, Carroll Smyth, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. The charter providing 
that an annual dinner and election of officers should be alwavs held in the 
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city of Philadelphia on the twenty-third day of April in each year, the So- 
ciety has for fifty-two years dined together on Shakespeare*s Birthday, and 
its Menus have always been constructed not on the usual plan of equivalent- 
ing Shakespearean dishes with apposite snatches from the Plays but on a 
rather more recondite system. Thus: Modem dinners are served, and 
whatever Play the Society has been making its study for the last ensuing 
year is picked over for phrases or centos for descriptions of these Modern 
Dishes. For example, at its dinner on April Twenty-third, 1904, (the play 
requisitioned being Macbeth) the puree of Celery was described as "Grewel 
thick and slab." The Cucumbers "looked the innocent flower" but * * * wait 
on Nature's mischief! and the eaters exhorted "that present fears are less 
then horrible imaginings" and so "to screw your courage to the sticking 
place." The snipe were "this guest of Simimer," etc. The cig^r period is 
allotted such quotes as, "Give us a light there ;" "They make themselves air 
into which they vanish" and the smokers find themselves "palled in the 
dunnest smoke of Hell," while the breakup is, of course, "We will proceed 
no further with this business !" The Dean, Dr. Furness had several quota- 
tions in his honor, one which was "Say from whence thou hast this strange 
Intelligence" "it should stand in thy Posterity," alluding to Mr. H. H. Fur- 
ness, Jr., the new Editor of the Variorum,who sat at the feast. 
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opposite is the Japanese ver- 
sion of Hamlet, from **Owhat 
a rash and bloody deed is this." 
Ill, iv.: 27, to "O Hamlet, speak 
no more," etc. Id. line 89; by 
Professor Sazanami Yuwaya, a 
leading Japanese novelist and 
late incumbent of the chair of 
Japanese langiiagre and literature 
in the University of Berlin. 
Shakespeare's plays are frequent- 
ly presented in Tokio by the 
Shakespearean actor Otojiro Ka- 
wakami and others. The stu- 
dents of the Japanese school of 
foreign languages often render 
Shakespeare's plays in English, 
German and French. — Kkngo 

MORIYA. 
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We have no record of any activity on the part of the British 
Empire Shakespeare Society, whose advent with an imposing list of Ob- 
jects we chronicled in October 1903. It has not given and Series of "Spec- 
ial Performances," nor "Popular Lectures" nor organized any "Children's 
Classes," etc. etc. But on April twenty-third in London, what is possibly 
a new form of said Society but now called "The Shakespeare League" an- 
nounced itself and held a three-days Function in that City. It elected as 
President Dr. Fumivall, whom age, while it cannot wither, can it seems at 
least modulate, for although Shakespeare is spelled in the name of the 
League in the fully vowelled form "shakespeare," he accepted the Presi- 
dency without a shudder, and so far at least, with no serious results ! The 
remainder of the Membership are as yet perhaps all unknown to Fame. T. 
Fairman Ordish, W. Teigmouth Shore, W. Salt Brassing^on, R. S. de Cour- 
cey Laffan, G. Herbert Thwing, et al, et al. But no matter ! For that the 
corridors of Time will yet resound with these middle-names — who can doubt? 
For, among other imminent things, the League is going to erect in London 
a Shakespeare Memorial, to compensate for the Shakespeare memorials on 
Henley street which the Stratford-on-Avon-people are obliterating. There 
was considerable discussion at the Function aforesaid as to the form this 
London Memorial should take. One young lady urging that "a garden in 
which only flowers mentioned by Shakespeare should be allowed to grow," 
Would be Just Too Sweet For Anything- Concerning this proposition 
for a memorial, one of our American contemporaries remarked that, doubt- 
less could Shakespeare ever hear of its abandonment it would be with a 
pleasure something akin to that of the late A. Ward, who, on the birth of 
his Twins, assembled himself together and passed the following "Resolved 
that from the Bottom of my Hart I thank the Baldinsville Brass band for 
Reconsiderin its Determination to serenade me on the joyful Occasion." 
But this is malicious ! 

The copy of the First Quarto of the Second Part of Henrie the Fourth 
1600, which brought the record price of £1,035 ^^ London April 23, in the 
Sotheby auction rooms, was secured by Mesrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York City. This is the highest price yet paid anywhere for a Shakespeare 
quarto, the previous record being £620, given by the same firm in London 
in February, 1901, for an uncut copy of "Titus Andronicus," The Second 
Quarto of 1611. 
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[Subject to second and extended review in subsequent issues.] 
109 The Controversy between the Puritans and The Stage By Elbert N. 
S. Thompson Ph D. Paper 8vo pp 275 New York : Henry Bolt & Co 
no Serif ten der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft Band i Shakes- 
peare's Books. A Dissertation on Shakespeare's Reading and the Immediate 
Sources of his Works, By H K D Anders 8vo Paper pp 316 Berlin: 
George Reimer 

111 Classical Mythology in Shakespeare, By Robert Kilburn Root Ph. D. 
8vo: paper pp 132: New York: Henry Holt & Co 

112 Studies in Shakespeare by J. Churton Collins, i2mo cloth, pp 380 New 
York: E P. Dutton & Co. 

113 Shakespeare: Personal Recollections, By Col. John A. Joyce, Cloth pp 
306, New York: The Broadway Publishing Company 

1 14 The Shakespeare Enigma By Rev William A Sutton S. J., Cloth, i2mo 
pp 206, Dublin : Sealy Byrne and Walker 

lis ^^'^^ l^ Study Shaksepcare. Series H By Wm H. Fleming 12 mo 
Cloth pp 400 New York : Doubleday Page and Co. 

116 The Views about Hamlet, and other Essays by Albert H. Tolman, 
Cloth, i2mo pp. X-430. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1904. pp. 403. 

117 The Shakespeare Country Illustrated With Maps and Appendices il- 
lustrating the Washington Country and tht Franklin Country. By John Lev- 
land. London : Published at the Office of Country Life and by George Newnes 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons: $1.25 

1 18 The Bacon-Shakespeare Calendar for the year 1904 : Containing a quo- 
tation from Bacon and from the Shakespeare Plays for every Day in the 
year : Prepared by Mrs Henry Pott and Miss Pott London : The Bacon So- 
ciety 

119 The Kings Shakespeare,. .Shakespeare's Sonnets with Notes and Intro- 
duction by C C Stopes Four x three inches sq pp 240 London : Alexander 
Moring. The De La More Press. 

120 In Shakespeare's England By Mrs Frederick Boas author of English 
History for Children cloth i2mo pp 296 London and New York: James 
Pott and Co 
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121 The Works of William Shakespeare Plays and Poems By William 
J Rolfe PhD Edited with Notes by William J Rolfe Litt D Foremerly Head 
Master of the High School Cambridge Massachusetts Forty Volumes le 
mo Cloth pp about 200 New York The American Book Company 

122 The Oxford Miniature Edition: Shakespeare Vol I Comedies: Vol HI 
Histories. Sonnets and Poems: Vol IH, Tragedies, Cloth A 7/8 x 2 7/8 
inches, pp each about 500. London: Henry Frowde Oxford University 
Press, New York The MacMillan Co. 

109 It is our calm and deliberate judgment that this is the most important 
and valuable work that has been presented to Shakespearean Scholars and 
students for many a long day ! With the most minute and careful research, 
Dr. Thompson has brought into logical and consecutive chapters, the be- 
ginnings, progress and end of that struggle which the English Stage and 
Drama waged, with alternating fortune, now gently fostered and 
now provided with Writs of Assistance by the Law; succumbed to at 
discretion ; and, finally overcame in triumph ! the fight with the Puritan for 
actual existence! The history of this war is of paramount value to the 
study of Shakespeare. For it was in the thick of it that Shakespeare grew 
up and developed; and became not only the greatest light of the English 
Drama, but the first organizer of the symetrical English Stage! And he 
not only saw it all, and felt all its inconveniences, but was the largest even 
if the quietest factor in the final victory of histrionic art as planted then in 
English literature, to be thereafter the foremost and noblest part of it for- 
ever ! 

Professor Thompson diyides his fine work into two parts: For there 
were really two wars : one ferocious the other moderate ; the first wordy and 
frantic,, invoking Law, Religion, politics and a profanity of epithet and a 
familiar employment of the name of the Almighty, which, to day (we wonder 
it did not then) strikes even the casual reader as ten thousand times more 
blasphemous than anything of which the stage could have been or was ac- 
cused by the Puritan himself. We have no desire, by epitomising the con- 
tents of this noble work of Professor Thompson's to lull our readers from 
purchase and perusal of the work itself! We trust that no one interested 
in these matters will neglect it. We assure him he cannot afford to pass 
it by. Scholarly as the work is, it is not dry or laborious in a single page. 
But its style is moist and limpid, and withal its author has that godlike at- 
tribute — a sense of humour — ^that holds even an impatient reader strictly 
to the narrative. We cannot forbear a single example. On page 115 Dr. 
Thompson says "The Martin Mar-prelate controversy, the anonymous 
pamphlet campaign which certain of the extreme Puritans began in 1588 
against the grevious abuse by bishops of their temporal power, had really 
nothing to do with the Drama, save in its scurrility, (as Lord Bacon re- 
marked it handled religion in the style of the stage) But, because these 
extremists hated the bishops and because they hated the stage, they joined 
the two as brothers in sin : x x x x An instance of this is found in "Hay 
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Any Worke For Cooper," (1657) Martin there tells the story of a clergy- 
man who went up into his pulpit * fully resolved to do his business with great 
commendations.' Unfortunately Robin Hood with his May-game and Mor- 
ris-dance went by, and *Good Gilberte' the clergyman, when he saw a small 
boy sneak out of the door was so overcome with fond recollections of the 
"past, when, 'for want of a better,' he had once played the Vice in a play; 
exclaimed 'Ha ye faith boie, are they there.' Then ha' wi' thee,' and he 
himself rushed from the church." 

We have read the work with intense interest and profit from beginning 
to end. The material is of course, accessible in the fifty or sixty works ori- 
ginal and recent which Dr. Thompson has so painstakingly consulted, But 
it has never been so compactly and delightfully isolated for the special 
student or for the casual reader as here. 

no And next to Dr Thompson's work in importance, comes this of Herr 
Anders. Higher Critics (as the Baconians now style themselves) as well 
as the humble orthodox Shakespearean will rejoice at the fulness of this 
compilation which proceeds by specifications to trace Shakespeare not only 
to the vicinity of works extant, or possibly extant, in his day, but to each 
individual extract used, or possibly used, as the source of a Shakespearean 
phrase, speech or paragraph. The perennial wonder of Shakespeare's vast 
erudition would still be vast even if his Plays were commonplace. Here- 
tofore the Baconians — we beg pardon "the Higher critics" — have had the 
burden of sacking pre-Shakespearean literature for these incunabula. Now 
Herr Anders has outdistanced them all! We hasten to say that he is not 
one of the literal school of his countrymen which lately has discovered that 
"curtesied when you have and kisst The wild waves whist" means that the 
wild waves whistle so that the listener bobs his head and kisses the sand- 
metaphor for tumb ligndown in fear scared by the aforesaid whist, or 
who remains buried in pre-Shakespearean cloudland trying to elucidate the 
crux "Sit by my side lady wife, and let the world slip, we shall ne'er be 
younger." And having gone through all the Fathers from Origen and 
Eusebius to The Venerable Bede without hitting upon any such figure as 
"Letting the world slip" through space — (a phenomena which he fears 
would be attended with disastrous consequences to the human race) thinks 
that the nearest to it is the Dos pou sto of Archimides, which perhaps 
Shakespeare may have had in mind ; but being no College graduate, got it 
wrong, as usual! For otherwise is Mr. Anders plan. For example: Let 
Rabelais be added to the enormous list of writers and books that Shakes- 
peare had at his elbow when he sat down to write plays for the Globe theatre 
audiences (What exacting people those audiences were! no twentieth cen- 
tury audiences require such massive reading in their playwrights!) "You 
must borrow me Gargantua's mouth first! 'tis a word too great for any 
mouth of this age's size" says Celia (As You Like It. HL ii. 238.) when 
Rosalind requests that all her questions be answered in one word. The ex- 
pression "the beast with two backs" etc. (Othello L i. 118) is from Ra- 
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belias, Book i Chapter 3. Et faisoient eux deux souvent ensemble la beste a 
deux dos. Here Anders however, strangely enough, omits to mention what 
is the largest use made of Rabelais, viz., where in The Comedy of Errors 
III ii 114 Dromio of Syracuse tells how he "finds countries'' is his mis- 
tress! This all is a close imitation of Rabelais (III-4 "where Friar John 
"paints a map of the world on Panurge's head and face. "Ta barbe par les 
"distinctions du gris, du tanne et du noir, me semble une mappe-monde. 
"Regarde ici! Voila Asie, ici sont Tigris et Euphrates! Voila Afrique! 
"Ici est la montaigne de la Lune! Veois-tu Tueleme? Veois tu les parlus 
"du Nil? Deca est Europae. Veois tu Tueleme: ce touppet ici tout blanc 
"sont les mentes Hyperborees." 

Invaluable as the work is, we cannot repress a smile at certain of the good 
Herr's foibles ! For instance he is very severe on those who state their in- 
dividual guesses as Facts : says e. g., that Fleay's books would be more valu- 
able if his facts and his guesswork were isolated in different chapters. 
But he does not hesitate to guess ad libitum himself : as where he twice says 
page 11,211, that Shakespeare may have been a choir-boy (chorister^ in 
Stratford church. Again, he complains that some authors are far too ex 
cathedra! And yet he himself disposes of one book (Reed's Bacon vs 
Shakespeare) as follows: "I have carefully investigated the matter and 
find his arguments baseless." (page 286) But Herr Anders is nothing if 
not anti-Baconian! Although directly tracing Shakespeare into quotation 
from some two thousand authors, he is as crisp with my Lord Bacon as 
was Horrebow with Snakes in Iceland! Here is Herr Ander's chapter on 
Bacon's influence over Shakespeare complete! (page 108.) "Francis 
Bacon. I have not been able to discover any traces of Bacon in Shakes- 
peare's works," Which certainly cant be complained of for lack of strenuos- 
ity ! The book should be a close library neighbor of Bartlett's Concordance 
nevertheless. 

111 This also is a valuable work of reference for students. Dr. Root has 
arranged an alphabetical list of Classical characters mentioned in the Plays 
and Poems, giving, under the name of each, the passage followed in the 
classic work or model. He then rearranges this same material under an- 
other tabulation, according to the title of the Shakespeare Play or Poem. 
The student therefore, either under the name of a classical character or 
under the name of the play of poem is guided to what he wants. In a 
very clearly reasoned Preface Dr Root claims that whether at first or second 
hand, Shakespeare's earliest 'classical model was Ovid, but that, as his own 
art increased, he recognized the insincerity of the model he had so long 
followed, and, thereafter, used him only as a material for jest. Whether 
prepared to accept this proposition or not, the thesis is, as we have said, very 
cleverly worked out 

112 Mr John Churton Collins does not share the opinion of Dr. Farmer that 
Shakespeare's classical attainments were limited to the amount of Latin 
necessary for the conversation between Parson Evans and Mrs. Quickly! 
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Mr Collins awards him at the very least a very thorough and a very lov- 
ing acquaintance with Latin, and with the Gr^ek dramatists through the 
Latin. He dilates on Shakespeare's studied use of paronoTftasia, of asynde- 
ton, of onomatopoeia, of elaborate antithesis, of compound epithets, of sub- 
tle periphrasis; and, above all, his metaphors, — with those so peculiarly 
characteristic of the Attic dramas. It is indeed in the extraordinary ana- 
logies, — analogies in sources, in particularity of detail and point, and in re- 
lative frequency of employment, presented by his metaphors to the meta- 
phors of the Attic tragedians, that we find the most convincing testimony 
of his familiarity with their writings. "Again the perfect correspondence 
between the attitude of Shakespeare and that of the Greek dramatists, to- 
wards the great problems of death and man's future beyond it. Shakes- 
peare had inherited Christian traditions, and the Christian religion he treats 
uniformly with profoundest respect and reverence. The poet who stood 
next to himself among his contemporaries was, as the philosophy of the 
Faerie Queene shows, essentially Christian ; the metaphysic of contemporary 
dramatists, where it expresses itself, is emphatically Christian ; the greatest 
philosopher among his contemporaries was a Christian. And yet, Shakes- 
peare's treatment of death and what follows death is precisely that of 
Sophocles and Euripides. On a life beyond the grave it is absolutely silent, 
as piously silent on the side of negation, as it is honestly silent on the side of 
affirmation. Sophocles leaves the fate of Oedipus shrouded in mystery; 
Shakespeare makes Hamlet quit the world with "the rest is silence," as the 
least expression of earthly sentience." and witness the Dirge in Cymbeline. 

And yet Mr. Collins would venture to say, "that if a thoughtful man, 
after going attentively through the thirty-seven plays, were asked what the 
prevailing impression made on him was. he would reply: the awful rever- 
ence which Shakespeare shows for Religion — for the mysterious relation 
which exists between Man and God. The sense of the utter contemptable- 
ness and unintelligibleness of man and life without reference to the Divine 
is not stronger or more pervading in Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
It seems clear that, unlike Sophocles, Shakespeare did not accept the popular 
religion on its metaphysical side, that is, he did not accept its solution of 
what is insoluble by reason and experience, but he accepted it on the ethical 
side, and he revered it accordingly." 

A very interesting chapter is that on Shakespeare as a prose writer. 
"The fame of Shakespeare as a poet has overshadowed that due him as a 
prose writer but the truth is that Shakespeare's prose is a phenomenon as 
remarkable as his verse. As to the authority of Titus Andronicus Mr. 
Collins says, if Shakespeare was not the author of it there is an end to cir- 
cumstantial testimony in literary questions ; for the evidence external and in- 
ternal is as conclusive as such evidence can possibly be, Titus Andronicus 
is perhaps richer in classical allusions than any other play." 
Mr Collins thinks that Shakespeare's law (he has not seen Judge Phelps's 
or Senator Davis's nor Mr. Devecmon's books, though the latter is in the 
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British Museum) may have been acquired from three books easily accessible 
to him, namely Tottell's Precedents (1572), Pulton's Statutes (1578), and 
Fraunce's Lawier's Logike (1588*, works with which he certainly seems to 
have been familiar ; but much of it could only have come from one who had 
an intimate acquaintance with legal proceedings." Mr. Collins* chapter 
on the Bacon Authorship, is much the usual demonstration of the extreme 
improbability thereof, which everybody concedes. With the ultimate ques- 
tion as to whether, despite its improbability, it is not true "too strange not 
to be true," Mr. Collins does not concern himself. The typography of the 
book is excellent, but it is to be regretted that the proofreading was not 
more carefully done. Jaques is invariably spelled Jacques, and, in one or 
two places — note the discussion of the word, "land-damn," (page 306) 
whole clauses seem to have been dropped out, rendering the text unintel- 
ligible. Altogether the book is notable and invaluable to the close student 
as a reference to what material can be found related of in Shakespeare. 
But we are sure that if Mr. Collins would go as minutely through the Ma- 
habharata as he has gone through the Attic dramatists in search of parallel 
passages he might have added Sanskrit to the list of Shakespeare's acquire- 
ments. I. H. P. 

113 Colonel Joyce has thought out a new kind of book to write about 
Shakespeare, which is in itself no small achievement! He imagines him- 
self (Col; Joyce) the childish playmate of the Stratford lad, the companion 
of his youth, the inseparable friend and alter ego of him all through his life 
and stage career ! Upon this line he writes a co-biography, and we may be 
sure that the two do not suffer any hint of disparagement, or lack of ad- 
mirable qualities! They are both simply perfect; no poor human nature, 
no foibles no wild oats, no errors. Shakespeare plays before Elizabeth and 
Leicester at Kenilworth, knocks out the champion pugilist at Oxford, throws 
dice in London, and becomes assistant prompter to Burbage at the Blackfriars. 
Col. Joyce and Shakespeare sup with Raleigh and Spencer and make the 
"grand tour" on the Continent. We have lots of copy from "Romeo and 
Juliet," "Macbeth," "Hamlet," and many other verses not charged to 
Shakespeare's account by the learned. The Colonel borrows this new mat- 
ter from others, or writes it himself, as the notion strikes him. The auto- 
graph letter written to Shakespeare by his Majesty James I is here at last, 
in fac similie, and His Majesty's handwriting strongly resembles Col Joyce's 
own. But that is a small matter ! We are glad that Dr Hall did not throw 
that letter into the fire with his well known reckless indifference to gold (for 
a King's autograph would have brought gold galore in those days as in 
these) we congratulate Col. Joyce on a happy thought and on the cleverest 
book he has ever written. 

114 If we have taken a solemn oath never again to review a purely Bacon- 
ian book, Father Sutton must absolve us for forswearing ourselves! For 
his quiet, gentle, and placid pages are a temptation to the doughtiest book- 
reviewer at whose perjuries they say Jove laughs! If the Bacon propa- 
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gandists had secured such advocates as the Rev. Dr. Sutton at the outset; 
it is probable that the theory would by this have been an accepted al- 
ternative ; or at least a working hypothesis to bring out the facts ! We ad- 
mit that we ought to be ashamed to confess that, though we have as a 
matter of business read every Baconian or quasi-Baconian book that has 
appeared within the last thirty-five years, we have read Father Sutton's 
book word by word and from cover to cover, with a sense of finding it all 
new and delightful. Here is the single extract which our space allows us : 
"Whoever wrote these works was possessed of immense stores of knowl- 
edge in some departments of which he was totus teres atque rotundus, with- 
out a flaw ! while, in other branches, great as his erudition was, it presents 
remarkable defects, whether from defctive early training, or because it was 
acquired from books without personal observation and actual experiment, or 
from depending too much on original thought, and ignoring the discoveries 
of the day. But, for all that, his erudition is portentious — well nigh super- 
human in its profundity and compass." What has especially interested us 
in Father Sutton's book are the pages devoted to Sir Tobie Matthew. It 
it remarkable that Sir Tobie, who was Lord Bacon's closest friend ; and for 
whom (after his banishment from the English Court on account of his be- 
coming a Roman Catholic) Bacon more than once succeeded in making 
peace with the throne; it is remarkable, w say, that Sir Tobie — ^living in 
tranquil leisure in the Jesuit cloisters of the Tertians at Ghent for twenty- 
nine years after Lord Bacon's death should have said nothing and written 
nothing, and left no word or note of such potentious secrets as that 
Lord Bacon was the legitimate eldest son of Queen Elizabeth, kept from the 
throne for reasons of suppositious expediency; and was besides, the 
real Shakespeare! Either one of such secrets as those would have kept a 
man awake all his nights and itching for pen and paper to write them down 
with, all his days! For a Brief of the Controversy we cannot think of a 
cleverer one than Father Sutton's. An exhaustive work of reference upon 
every phase of the subject it of course does not pretend to be. 
115 When Poll Sweedlepipe first saw the remarkable Mr Bailey, he felt that 
but two courses were open to him : either to take Mr Bailey for granted, or 
to go distracted himself! Precisely such is the sensation with which we 
find yet one more of W. H. Fleming's contributions to the Gaeity of Nations 
upon this reviewing table! Perhaps then we might allow Professor Car- 
penter to do the reviewing this time. To a late issue of an esteemed contem- 
porary, Prof. Carpenter contributed the following: I find in this library 
two considerable books with the ex cathedra and uncompromising title 
"How to Study Shakespeare," by a Mr. (I suppose) W. H. Fleming. Here 
are some extracts: Why is Miranda inattentive? Ans. — To give Pros- 
pero an opportunity to call her attention, and in so doing the attention of 
the spectators of the drama, to his narrative. (Vol. L, Page 401.) Gild 
Gilt. — This pun intensifies the horror, and was intended by Shakespeare to 
do so. (Vol. L, Page 218.) What is the purpose of lago's aside? Ans. — 
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To reveal his thoughts and plans. (Vol. I., Page 35.) Why does Viola 
tell us she knew Orsino was a bachelor ? Ans. — To reveal one cause of her 
interest in him and to foreshadow her love for him. (Vol. I., Page 84.) 
There is no mother in this play. Why? Ans. — The action is sufficiently 
complicated and tragic without any. (Vol. II., Page 207.) There is an 
absence of pathos in this play. Why ? Ans. — Because there is an absence 
of anything tragic. (Vol. I., Page 300.) What is the dramatic purpose of 
the lovers' quarrel about the rings? Ans. — To intensify the comic with 
which the play ends. (Vol. I., Page 98.) What can we infer of Shylock's 
feelings to Jessica from the coarse and vulgar way in which he yells to her ? 
(Vol. I., Page 184.) What is the dramatic purpose which Shakespeare at- 
tains by the conversation between Lady Macduff and her son? Ans. — To 
awaken pathos. (Vol. I., Page 251.) "With all my heart" Shakespeare 
by means of this joke evokes pathos. (Vol. I., Page 173.) Salarinos re- 
ference to "sad and merry" is to foreshadow the union of the comic and 
tragic in this play. (Vol. I., Page 156.) What dramatic purpose does 
Shakespeare attain by making Lysander and Hermia, and also the Athenian 
mechanicals, leave the city? Ans.— rlt enables him to remove the scene of 
action from the city to the woods. (Vol I., Page 284.) Why the change 
from prose to verse? Ans. — There were no drop curtains in Elizabethan 
theatres. Rhymed couplets were introduced to inform the audience of the 
end of a scene. (Vol. I., Page 35.) j 

Of course they were ! How else were an Elizabethan audience to know I 

when to go home, poor things? Only, in playing **Love's Labour's I-x>st" j 

and '*The Comedy of Errors," Mr. Fleming should have mentioned that 
the spectators were chained to the orchestra seats, as those plays are mostly 
"rhymed couplets/' and it would have disconcerted the actors for the audi- 
ence to be rushing out and in when "informed of the end of a scene" in 
every alternate line. ^ 

We have often remarked that when the Creator of the Universe denies 
a man the sense of humour He usually compensates him by making i 

him pachydermatous instead. And yet it will hardly be credited that upon 
the appearance of this communication Mr Fleming sat himself down and 
wrote to our esteemed Contemporary aforesaid that there were no orchestra 
chairs in the Shakespeare Theatres to which the spectator could have been I 

chained, adding, with the dignity of a tom-tit and the finality of an owl — j 

"Further comment upon Mr. Carpenter's Shakespeare lore is unnecessary." 
If it were "necessary" to take Fleming himself seriously, it would only be 
"necessary" to remark that his error in mistaking the desire to impart in- 
struction about Shakespeare for the ability to impart it — is pathetic ! 
116 This book is not likely to provoke controversy. If the author has any 
views of his own he is too careful of them to allow them to escape into this 
cold world. In the Hamlet essays he discusses "The command to re- 
venge," "Taint not thy mind," "Nor contrive against thy mother aught," 
"The traces in Hamlet of an older play" and "Hamlet as the mouthpiece of 
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Shakespeare." We leam what other men from Rowe to Boas thought on 
these subjects, but the only subject on which Mr. Tolman expresses an opin- 
ion is about Hamlet's proposition to "drink up Eisel." He thinks it was 
vinegar and not the river that Hamlet oxered to imbibe, and he believes the 
passage involves an allusion to the gall and vinegar of the crucifixion. It 
is only fair to say that the author makes this idea seem a little less ridicu- 
lous than it does at first sight. 

The chapter on the knocking at the gate in Macbeth is a paraphrase of* 
De Quincey's famous essay. The raison d' etre of the paraphrase is not clear. 

Probably the most valuable chapter in the book is that on "Shakes- 
peare's stage and Modern Adaptations," which is a good digest of what 
had already been written on the subject. The book is written in an easy 
style, is well printed and calls for no strain on the intellect. It is well suit- 
ed for a warm, drowsy summer afternoon in a hammock. It costs one 
dollar and fifty cents. (I. H. P.) 
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PLAYS WITHIN PLAYS.* 
I. 
Deep down are the beginnings of "the play within a play," the stage 
artifice of distinctively British origin, which Shakespeare employed in Loves 
Labors Lost, Hamlet, Midsummer's Night's Dream, and Taming of the 
Shrew (in the latter, making the inner the superior, play to which the en- 
casing play was subordinated.) Were it not that traces of the device are 
to be found in the old Moralities, notably in Sir Thomas More, which dates 
from before 1589, one would be inclined to ascribe its invention to Thomas 
Kyd, of bombastic memory. But if not the originator of this curious stage 
effect, Kyd improved upon the idea in its crudity and practically exhaust- 
ed all its resources. In the drama proper the earliest employment of it 
that can be traced occurs in his Spanish Tragedy, written about the year 
1592. At first blush the student will be apt to imagine that in the com- 
pressed, intercalary tragedy of Solyman and Perseda he has stumbled upon 
the prototype of the famous play-scene in Hamlet, but he will be given pause 
by the reflection that prior to Shakespeare's handling of the Danish theme, 
a tragedy now lost to us called the Ur-Hamlet had gained some meed of 
popularity from about the year 1589. As the earlier play, with some show 
of reason, has been attributed to Kyd, the chances are that the Ur-Hamlet 
itself afforded the protype of Shakespeare's mimic tragedy. 

In the Spanish Tragedy, Hieronimo is shown thirsting to revenge the 
murder of his son, an end achieved by the instrumentality of a play, which 
he causes to be acted before the king and the nobility of Spain. In the 
fourth act Hieronimo enters and "knocks up the curtain." He is joined by 
the Duke of Castile, who speaks about the play presently to be acted. 
Hieronimo hands him a copy of the tragedy for the use of the king, and 
adds : 

Let me entreat your Grace, that when 

The train are past into the gallery. 

You would vouchsafe to throw me down the key. 

*By courtesy of the Dramatic Mirror Company of New York City. All 
Rights Reserved. 
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From this the inference would be that the mimic audience was stationed 
on the permanent balcony at the back of the stage; that useful fixture 
which in non-scenic days did duly for battlements, upper windows and in- 
deed all elevated positions. Malone, in dealing with the staging of this 
particular play-scene, says, "A curtain, or traverse, being hung across the 
stage for the nonce, the performers entered between that curtain and the 
general audience, and on the curtain being drawn, began their piece, ad- 
dressing themselves to the balcony and regardless of the spectators in the 
theatre." There can be little doubt that in the main this was the method 
employed in Elizabethan-Stuart days in most cases where a play within a 
play had to be performed. Occasionally there were slight deviations from 
routine, as in the early representations of Hamlet, but these were rare. 

It is significant that the old play of The Taming of a Shrew (1594) 
should be attributed by some authorities to Kyd, as in it we have a quaint 
departure from the true type of play within play, and the earliest example 
of the kind. Here the proportions are reversed, the mimic comedy form- 
ing the piece de resistance, while the actualities assume a trivial and ex- 
trinsic air. This arrangement owes little to the author's ingenuity, whether 
Kyd or another, as it was simply due to a slavish following of the lines 
upon which the old story was built. The method is in its essence non- 
dramatic, and Shakespeare in re-discussing the old theme adopted a sen- 
sible plan in eliminating Christopher Sly at the end of the first act. The 
direction at the close of the induction in the earlier play, "Enter aloft the 
Drunkard, with attendants," shows that Sly and his retinue occupied the 
balcony throughout the whole of the mimic comedy. Nor is that all, for 
at the close the author, still sticking relentlessly to his brief, has the tinker 
carried back again to the ale-house, whence he was borne away. 

Only once in modern times has Shakespeare's Taming of a Shrew 
been performed with close approximation to original methods. This was 
at the London Haymarket under Benjamin Webster, in 1846, and the oc- 
casion is noteworthy if only because it shows (what so many disbelieve) 
that it is possible to perform an Elizabethan play on a scenically adorned 
stage without robbing it of its peculiar aroma and distinctiveness. Planche, 
who was responsible for the revival, tells us in his "Recollections" that only 
two scenes were utilized, the exterior of the rural alehouse for the induc- 
tion, and the nobleman's bedchamber for the remainder of the comedy. 
In the latter scene there was erected a bare platform on which the trials and 
tribulations of the termagant were enacted. Writes Planche: "Sly was 
seated in a great chair in the first entrance, O. P., to witness the perform- 
ance of the comedy. At the end of each act no drop scene came down, but 
music was played while the servants brought the bewildered tinker wine 
and refreshments, which he partook of freely." During the fifth act Sly 
appeared to fall gradually into a heavy drunken stupor; and when the last 
line of the play was spoken, the actors made their usual bow, and the noble- 
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man, advancing and making a sign to his domestics, they lifted him out of 
his chair, and as they bore him to the door the curtain descended upon the 
picture. Not a word was uttered, and the termination, which Schlegel sup- 
poses to have been lost, was indicated by the simple movement of the drama- 
tis persona, without any attempt to continue the subject. 

When Shakespeare's Hamlet came to be acted for the first time, in or 
about the year 1603, there can be little doubt that in the play-scene Ophelia 
and her lover placed themselves on the forepart of the stage, a little 
to one side, while the mimic players acted in the middle, facing toward the 
balcony at the back, where sat the King and Queen. Whatever the pre- 
cise arrangement of the scene, the text plainly indicates that Hamlet and 
Ophelia must have been stationed apart from Claudius and Gertrude. At 
the climax of the scene Ophelia ejaculates "The King rises," a remark 
plainly showing that she was in a position where she could observe his 
movements. Moreover, Hamlet could not have been on the balcony, 
else he would have been hidden from view when he lay down at 
Ophelia's feet. All we know for certain regarding the disposition 
of the actors in this scene in non-scenic times is that the King 
and Queen were seated somewhere at the back, and that the mimic 
players faced in their direction. The original method of presenting Ham- 
let crystalized into a tradition, which, strange as it may appear, was scru- 
pulously followed up to the middle of the eighteenth century. Partial 
proof of this is afforded us in the statement of old Downes, the prompter, 
made in his "Roscius Anglicanus," in 1708. "In the tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark," he writes, "Mr. Betterton performed the part of young 
Hamlet. Sir William Davenant having seen Mr. Taylor, of the Black- 
Friar's Playhouse, act this part (who was instructed by the author. Shakes- 
pear), remembered him so well that he taught Mr. Betterton in every ar- 
ticle; which by his exact performance gained the actor esteem and reputa- 
tion, superlative to all other players." So late as the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the play-scene was still performed with the King and Queen 
at the extreme back, but by that time the mimic players had made absurd 
departure from routine and were to be seen actually facing the real audi- 
ence! Says a writer in "The Theatrical Review" for May, 1765: "I was 
the other night at Drury Lane Theatre to see the tragedy of Hamlet act- 
ed, for the benefit of Mr. Palmer, when a very great absurdity struck me, 
which has hitherto escaped the public notice. In the play, which is intro- 
duced by Hamlet, in order to discover his father's guilt, it has been usual 
for the actors of it to perform with their backs to the King and Queen, for 
whose entertainment it is supposed to be represented. Can anything be 
more unnatural? Can custom warrant the continuance of a practice so 
ridiculously absurd? I would ask, if the players of either house were 
commanded to act a play before their Majesties at St. James* would they 
perform it with their faces turned from the whole court? The question is 
a fair one, and I believe I may venture to answer it in the negative. The 
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only excuse that can be brought is that it is a mere fiction — the King and 
Queen only nominally such — and the whole of it calculated for the enter- 
tainment of the real audience in the front of the house. It must naturally 
be more pleasing to them to see the mock play represented in the manner 
it now is. To this I must beg leave to dissent The nearer any dramatic 
exhibition can be brought to the appearance of reality, in a proportionable 
degree will it seize and affect the breast of every auditor. Who sees the 
mock tragedy, as it is now done, and considers the actors as performing for 
the entertainment of the personages behind them? On the contrary, if it 
were otherwise represented, what attentive spectator but would believe, for 
the time, the whole a reality?" 

One is not in a position to determine whether the onslaught of this 
intelligent, if verbose, critic effected its purpose, but the passage is impor- 
tant as it shows that the method of placing the mimic players in an alcove 
at the back is comparatively a recent innovation. Almost twenty years 
before this, Gravelot, in illustrating the Oxford edition of Shakespeare 
(1744), had foreshadowed the latter-day arrangement of the play-scene, 
but the actors of the period were seemingly too much tradition-ridden to 
accept of the suggestion. In keeping with the fact that Gravelot was a 
Frenchman is the circumstance that France was eventually to furnish an- 
other ingenious solution of the puzzle set by Shakespeare in the play-scene. 
It will be readily remembered that when Sarah Bernhardt first brought 
her impersonation of Hamlet under notice, the mimic stage, with its rude 
tapestry and primitive "set-pieces," was placed on one side of the stage, 
facing the dais of the King and Queen on the other. This arrangement 
certainly made for picturesqueness, while it in nowise derogated from the 
proper cumulative effect of the scene. It is strange that it should have 
been left to a French actress to prove the utility of his disposition, seeing 
that the idea of play within play was so long repugnant to the French in- 
stinct that all early adapters of Hamlet ruthlessly eliminated the play-scene ! 

II. 

For a couple of decades after the passing of Shakespeare the play with- 
in a play enjoyed such vogue that dramatists were at their wits* end to give 
the air of novelty to the expedient. By the way, as Brome in referring to 
the mimic comedy introduced into his Antipodes (1638) distinguishes it 
by the name of "by-play," it may be that in the phrase we have the tech- 
nical term used in connection with the device in early days. At any rate, 
we may join hands with Malone in thanking him for that word. 

Of the numerous brood of pieces presenting plays within plays which 
followed hard on Hamlet, the palm for ingenuity must be awarded to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle (1611). There the two 
themes are so cunningly interwoven that each is part of the weft and warp 
of the whole. So well oiled was the mechanism of construction, so appar- 
ently unmotived the beginning of the play, with its accidental air and large 
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measure of surprise, that one can forgive the first audience that sat in judg- 
ment upon it for being puzzled by its complexities and half inclined to 
condemn a piece of drollery that subsequently provided mirth for many 
gatherings. In the Knight of the Burning Pestle we find the audience pre- 
sumably assembled to see The London Merchant. The Prologue is about 
to deliver himself of his burden when he is rudely interrupted by a citizen 
(vho comes on the scene and demands a plebeian play with a grocer foi 
protagonist. Seated in the pit are the citizen's wife and their man Ralph, 
both of whom back up the request and finally make their way to the stage. 
A burlesque is then gone through with Ralph as the enactor of mighty 
deeds, the whole being punctuated by the shrewd comments of the house- 
wife, who pronounces a benediction in speaking the epilogue. In Fletcher 
and Rowley's comedy of The Maid in the Mill (1623), the "by-play*' — 
to adopt Brome's phrase — is neatly dovetailed and leads up naturally to 
a funny situation, that in which Count Otranto comes on, and after deliver- 
ing an impromptu speech, completely mystifies the actor of Cupid by carry- 
ing off Florimel. A variant of this particular effect will be found in Dry- 
den's comedy of The Rival Ladies (1664). 

Obviously the play with the theatrical theme lends itself most readily 
to the employment of the "by-play." The first of the kind in England was 
Massinger's Roman Actor (1626), which presents no fewer than three 
mimic interludes. In the first (Act II) a portion of a comedy called The 
Cure of Avarice is performed by Paris before Caesar and Domitia, to cure 
Philargus of covetousness. The home thrusts are many, so many, indeed, 
that poor Philargus keeps interrupting the performance with protestation. 
The second (Act III) is a compressed tragedy, in which the superb acting 
of Paris causes Domitia, as interested spectator, to lose her self-control. 
The third (Act IV) reproduces the coup de theatre which rendered so stir- 
ring the "by-play" in the Spanish Tragedy. Caesar having discovered the 
guilty love between Paris and Domitia, compels the histrion to play a scene 
from a tragedy called The False Servant. The performance being in pri- 
vate and without spectators ( !), Caesar himself deposes Aesopus in the part 
of the injured lord. Lack of acquaintance with the play makes him shaky 
in his lines, but he knows that at a certain puncture he has to stab the false 
servant — and does so in reality with his own unblunted weapon. 

By way of lending variety to the device, the "by-play" was sometimes 
given the form of an interpolated masque, as in The Revenger's Tragedy 
(1607) ^^ Tourneur, and the Lover's Melancholy of Ford. One notes in 
nearly all these early interludes the following of a convention established by 
Kyd in The Spanish Tragedy. The King, Duke or other head of the mimic 
audience, was generally provided with a written argument of the play or 
masque to be performed; and capital is sometimes made out of the prac- 
tice, where a sudden and dramatic deviation takes place from the inscribed 
plot of the piece. Antithetical effect was aimed at in the rapid turning of 
mirth and laughter into groans and tears. A good instance of this is af- 
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forded in the fifth act of Middleton's tragedy of Woman Beware Woman, 
which dates from about the year 1626. To further his deadly purpose a 
masque is devised by the scheming Guardiano, and the Duke and his re- 
tinue seat themselves on the balcony to view the prformance. The whole- 
sale slaughter that follows recalls the litter of corpses in the last act of Ham- 
let. Isabelle and Livia are poisoned by the fumes of a censer, Guardiano 
breaks his neck in falling through a trap-door prepared for another, and 
Hippolito is mortally wounded by the envenomed arrow of the mock 
Cupid. 

It will be readily understood that scenery had not long been introduced 
into the English theatre before the new conditions were warring with the 
old. Tradition fought its corner so well that, as we have already seen, 
the non-scenic method of staging the play-scene in Hamlet obtained till 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Still some progress toward illusion 
was made, for in many of the new pieces containing by-plays brought out 
during the Restoration, more sensible methods of mounting were pursued. 
The great vogue of plays of this class at this particular period is accounted 
for by the fact that authors were so far desirous of making the most of 
the new scenic auxiliary that it grew quite the ton to intercalate playlets 
and masques, without rhyme or reason. Thus Davenant's Playhouse to 
Be Let, as seen at the Duke's Theatre in 1663, was merely a maladroit de- 
vice for the exploitation of two primitive operas and a farce, the former of 
which had previously been performed as substantive pieces. Four years 
later there was presented at the Theatre Royal an elaborate scenic masque 
in the play of the Black Prince. This was performed at the back of the 
stage, what time the mimic audience obliged the real one by sitting on the 
sides so as not to obstruct the view. In 1672 Elkanah Settle favored pat- 
rons of the Duke's house with the sight of a deftly incorporated masque in 
his sensational nightmare called the Empress of Morocco. This was so 
arranged as to carry on the action proper, and it culminated in a coup de 
theatre similar to that in Women Beware Women. The inconsistency was, 
however, that it had more the air of an extrinsic ballet than of a genuine 
"by-play." There was no mimic audience, as all the dramatic personae 
were engaged in personating characters in The Mask of Hell. 

Now that scenery had come to stay, it was not so much a question of 
a play within a play as of a theatre within a theatre. The first attempt to 
solve the new problem was made by Shadwell in a comedy called The True 
Widow, produced at Dorset Gardens in 1678. In this there was a curious 
sequence of scenes showing the arrival of the mock audience, the beginning 
of the mimic play, its interruption by some rowdies who are ejected, and 
finally some frolicking behind the scenes. One of the cleverest effects of 
this class was seen in Pigmy Revels, a pantomime produced at Drury Lane 
in January, 1773, in which consecutive scenes depicted the exterior and in- 
terior of old Drury itself. About the latest and most ingenious device of 
the sort was the music hall scene in Hearts Are Trumps, as produced at 
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another Drury Lane in 1899. By a clever arrangement of masks and mir- 
rors, a comparatively small body of supers were made to do duty satis- 
factorily in Cecil Rhodes' play for quite an imposing audience. 

In France revolution lives in the blood of the people, but no change in 
the mental attitude of the Gaul gives more cause for surprise than the 
right-about-face from utter aversion to the play-scene in Hamlet to placid 
acceptance of the manifold absurdities of the elder Dumas' "Kean, ou Genie 
et Diesordre" (1836). Viewed either as an epitome of the great tragedian's 
career, or as a reflex of English life and manners, the play was preposter- 
ous and fell easy prey to the satirical powers of Thackeray. The climax of 
absurdity was reached when Kean was shown on the stage maddened by 
the sight of his lady-love closeted in a box with the Prince of Wales, and 
so incapable of self-control as to openly insult the heir apparent. Ridic- 
ulous, however, as was this farrago, it had considerable influence on the 
trend of the modern "by-play." Two versions of it have been seen, The 
Royal Box, written and produced in America by the late Charles Coghlan, 
and a much freer adaptation, the Edmund Kean of T. Edgar Pemberton, 
performed in the English provinces by the Compton company. The right 
and the wrong method of staging a by-play is strikingly illustrated by 
these two pieces. Charles Coghlan committed a grievous sin against the 
optique du theatre, which Mr. Pemberton has skillfully avoided. In the 
fourth act of The Royal Box, Kean, while acting in Romeo and Juliet, is 
driven to desperation through seeing the Prince of Wales and the Countess 
Helen together in front. Mr. Coghlan erred against the canons of good 
taste in placing the two in one of the actual stage boxes of the theatre. A 
similar scene occurred in the Pemberton version, but here the proper course 
was followed in building up stage boxes on each side of the scene, thus 
avoiding an improper use of the auditorium. 

Not all modem "by-plays," however, have been inspired by Kean. In 
1878 Lawrence Barrett produced at the Park Theatre, New York, a drama 
from the Spanish of Joaquin Estabanez by W. D. Howells, called Yorick's 
Love, in the second act of which occurred a mimic tragedy having for 
scene the Globe Theatre of Shakespeare's day, and presenting in its climax 
a sombre surprise similar to that in the third interlude in Massinger's Ro- 
man Actor. It only remains to note that this particular phase of the play 
within play has been strikingly operatized in Leoncavalio's Pagliacci. 

One may fittingly conclude this cursory review of the rise and progress 
of the "by-play" by alluding to a curious piece called The Player, written 
by Blanche Marsden and produced by Lawrence Hanley at the Star Theatre, 
New York, in August, 1893. Albeit that such a recent theatrical Triton 
as Gustavus Brooke was the protagonist, the usual course in connection 
with plays dealing with stage themes was followed and the story manu- 
factured out of whole cloth. The prologue consisted of certain scenes from 
Hamlet, played to a stage audience, economically but unillusively repre- 
sented by painted canvas. W. J. Lawrence. 
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BACON IN FRANCE— THE ALLEGED LA REINE MARGUER- 

ITE EPISODE. 

It may seem to be giving too much importance to a matter in which 
the Readers of New Shakespeareana may have already lost interest, to 
say anything more about Bacon's journey to France with Sir Amyas 
Paulet, but I hope they will have patience to read a few more pages, (the 
last I shall say on the subject), which I have written by way of rejoinder 
to Dr. Piatt's kindly criticism on my paper on the Mallock title pages, which 
appeared in New Shakespeareana in January, 1903, (Vol. II. page 127). 

It seems to me in the first place that Dr. Piatt has fallen into a slight 
confusion as to dates which ought to be set straight. Sir Amyas went to 
France in June 1576, as shown by his letter to Mr. Nicholas Wadham from 
Tours, June 22nd 1577, where he speaks of having been absent from Eng- 
land for a year. The same letter shows that the period of his stay in 
France was originally intended to be two years. Now, as Francis Bacon 
was born in January 1561, he was but a few months over fifteen when he 
went abroad with Sir Amyas, and while Dr. Piatt's expression, that the idea 
of a tutor accompanying a young man of nineteen is impossible, is, I think, 
somewhat too strong, I think even he will agree with me that the fact of 
a tutor being provided for a boy of a little over fifteen, is quite natural, 
particularly when the lad's health needed care. I do not know the ground 
for Dr. Piatt's statement that Bacon was an attache of the embassy ; I would 
infer — from what I have been able to find on the subject — ^that he had no 
official connection with it, and was with the Ambassador only as the son of 
Sir Amyas' friend the Lord Keeper. His name is not mentioned in the ac- 
count and list of the persons to whom money had been disbursed, attached 
to Sir Amyas' official letter to the Lord Keeper of August and September 
1577. 

A personal letter to the Lord Keeper of a little later date, Sept. 24th, 
contains a good deal about his son. He writes, "I must tell you that I re- 
joice much that your son, my companion, hath, by the grace of God, pass- 
ed the brunt and peril of this journey; Whereof I am the more glad, be- 
cause, in the beginning of these last troubles it pleased your lordship to 
refer his continuance with me to my consideration. I thank God these dan- 
gers are past, and your son safe, sound, and in good health, and worthy of 
your fatherly favor." 

This letter, which seems to indicate that Bacon had no official connec- 
tion with the embassy, was written shortly after the conclusion of a peace 
between the King of France (Henri III), and the chiefs of the Protestant 
Party. It has no local date, but, as his previous letter written early in Sep- 
tember was from Poictiers, and as a few weeks later Sir Amyas writes from 
Paris, I fancy this letter was from Paris also, and that the journey spoken 
of must have been from Poictiers to Paris. Poitou was at that time one of 
the Hugenot strongholds, and it is likely that Sir Amyas' journey there 
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may have been to meet and confer with the Protestant chiefs, so that it can 
readily be seen the journey was not only a fatiguing one, but exposed to the 
perils of partizan war. There had been evidently previous correspondence 
as to the desirability and safety of young Francis continuing in France, but 
now, peace having been restored, and there being no further need of 
perilous journeys. Sir Amyas felt there was no occasion for Francis' re- 
turn. I should also infer that in view of this favorable report, the Lord 
Keeper concluded that the care of Mr. Duncombe was no longer required, 
for we find that Sir Amyas' next letter, dated October 30th, 1577 was car- 
ried home by Mr. Duncombe himself, of whom the Ambassador writes, "I 
may not omit to commend to your Lordship the honest, diligent, discreet 
and faithful service of the bearer, which deserveth my good acceptation; 
thinking him worthy of the government of your Lordship's son or of any 
gentleman's in England of what degree soever. I cannot tell if your Lord- 
ship be more indebted to him for his carefulness in your service than I am 
for his good and quiet behaviour in my house." Thus it would seem that 
the Lord Keeper and Dr. Piatt were not so far apart as it might at first ap- 
pear, in their views as to the period of his life in which Francis Bacon re- 
quired a Tutor, for Mr. Duncombe's employment seems to have covered 
the period from June 1576, when Francis was fifteen years and five months 
old, to October 1577, when he was sixteen years and nine months old; 
while for the period of about another year, that is, during the rest of his 
stay in France, until he was between seventeen and eighteen, the kind 
counsels of Sir Amyas' were doubtless considered sufficient for his guid- 
ance. It must have been during this second period of his stay, if at all, 
that Francis Bacon was sent to London on a secret important errand as 
some assert. I will agree with Dr. Piatt that there is nothing improbable 
in Francis Bacon writing a volume of Essays at nineteen, which might have 
been published in 1580, but Dr. Piatt must have written hastily in sug- 
gesting that Montaigne's essays were the kind of essays Bacon would be 
likely to write. The only similarity I can see between Montaigne's and 
Bacon's essays is that both writers were accomplished Latinists and classical 
scholars, and used the learning of the ancients with ease and familiarity. 
In every other respect they seem to me as wide apart as the poles. Mon- 
taigne writes as one familiar with camp as well as court, a soldier as well 
as a scholar. Bacon shows little interest in things military ; He is as ab- 
solutely a civilian as Montaigne a cavalier. Bacon is as familiar with Eng- 
lish as with Roman history and is ready to refer to it in illustration, Mon- 
taigne rarely refers to English history or character, and his non-classical 
illustrations are taken from French or modern Italian history, with neither 
of which Bacon ever showed special familiarity. The only English refer- 
ence by Montaigne which I remember is to an incident as to Edward III, 
which occurred in France, and which is related by Froissart, whom Mon- 
taigne cites as authority. Montaigne's essays are replete with personal al- 
lusions and descriptions, thoroughly French in their character, and are 
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deeply impressed with the personal experience of the author. Bacon's es- 
says are singularly impersonal and rarely bear an individual imprint, and 
when they do, it is Bacon's thought and reflections they embody, and not 
his personal doings and sufferings. From this difference it would be more 
natural to infer that Montaigne wrote Bacon's essays, disguising his per- 
sonality. To suppose that a young Englishman would have written dis- 
courses upon the character of Montaigne's father as well as upon his own, 
and revealed himself as thoroughly imbued with the Gallic spirit which is 
quite alien to Bacon's mode of thought, seems to me impossible. 

As we are on the subject of Bacon's visit to France which occupied 
part of his sixteenth, all of his seventeenth and part of his eighteenth year, 
it may not be inappropriate to say something about the extraordinary love 
story which Mrs. Gallup claims to have discovered, through her cipher 
studies, and which Mr. Mallock and Dr. Piatt deem of such singular beauty 
and think bears the marks of "genuine and acute sincerity." I cannot 
claim the thorough knowledge of Bacon's writings possessed by these au- 
thors, but I hope I may be pardoned if I venture to state some reasons why 
this story seems to me to bear, as well in its frame and expression as in 
the substance of its narrative, evident marks of modern production by an 
imperfectly educated person. This is the passage: 

"Th' fame of th' gay French Court had come to me even thus, and it 
"was flattering to the youthful love o' th' affaires taking us from my na- 
"tive land, insomuch as th' secret commission had been entrusted to me 
"which required most true wisdome for safer, speedier conduct then 
"'twould have if left to th' common course of business. Soe with mine in- 
"teressed, though sometimes apprehensive minde, I made myself ready to 
"accompany Sir Amyas to that sunny land of the South I learned so su- 
"premely to love, that afterwards I would have left England and every 
"hope of advancement, to remain my whole life there. Nor yet could this 
"be due to the delight of the country by itselfe; for love o' sweete Mar- 
"guerite, th' beautiful young sister of th' king (married to Henry th' gal- 
"hint King of Navarre) did make it Eden to my innocent heart; and even 
"when I learned her perfidie, love did keep her like the angels in my 
"thoughts half o' th' time-as to th' other half she was devilish, and I my- 
"selfe was plung'd into hell. This lasted during many years, and, not un- 
"til four decades or eight lustres o' my life were outliv'd, did I take any 
"other to my sore heart. Then I married the woman who hath put Mar- 
"g^erite from my memory — rather I should say hath banished her por- 
"trait to the walls of mcmorie only, where it doth hang in th' pure un- 
"dimmed beauty of those early days." 

That Francis Bacon, then a sickly lad just past fifteen, sent abroad 
with his tutor in the company of the Ambassador Sir Amyas Paulet, should 
have been personally entrusted with a secret mission to the French Court 
is in the highest degree improbable, apart from his youth unfitting him for 
such a duty. To have sent such a secret mission by a youth attached to 
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his suite would have been a wrong and an insult to the Lord Keeper's close 
personal friend Sir Amyas who was taking his son abroad with him from 
motives of kindness and affection; and to have undertaken such a secret 
mission would have been on Bacon's part an act of disloyalty to his chief 
and his father's friend. "La Reine Margot" was no longer in 1576, a very 
young girl or a recent bride. She had been married to Henri of Navarre 
eight years before, and had somewhat later saved his life and those of other 
Huguenots on the night of St. Bartholomew. She was at this time in the 
height of the triumph of her wit and beauty and at least ten years older than 
Francis Bacon. The passage above quoted however, would certainly show 
from its mention of her as the young sister of the King of France, that 
Bacon, if he were the writer of the passage, viewed her as of his own age 
if not even younger, while the placing the statement of her marriage to 
the King of Navarre in parentheses, seems to indicate that the writer prob- 
ably supposed that this marriage was subsequent to the commencement of 
Francis Bacon's love affair, which else might not have been quite so inno- 
cent as the writer makes it. At the time of Bacon's arrival in Paris, Mar- 
guerite's heart was full of her passion for LeBeau Bussy which had such a 
disastrous ending. Yet it must have been at this time, if at all, that Bacon 
ever met her ; for shortly after the treacherous assault on Bussy, Marguerite 
succeeded in getting away from Paris under pretense of a course of treat- 
ment at some mineral baths across the Flemish frontier; and during the 
greater part of Bacon's stay in France she was either in Flanders where 
occurred her memorable affair with Don John of Austria, or with her 
favorite brother the Duke d'Alencon, at his Castle on the French side of the 
Frontier. When she was at last compelled to return to Paris her stay was 
very short, and she adroitly contrived to get away from Court and rejoin 
her husband from whom her brother the King had been striving to divide 
her, in the south of France. La Reine Margot was doubtless during the 
period of Francis Bacon's stay in France a past mistress in the arts of the 
Court, she is said to have even exceeded her mother in tact and charm. She 
had learned to know life and the world in a hard and cruel school, and her 
views of love and gallantry were far different from those of the Puritan 
household in which Francis Bacon had been brought up, and of his widowed 
mother to whom his course of life was in the last decade of the century to 
give such anxiety. Marguerite's life during this central period of her suc- 
cess was gay and brilliant with love and adventure, but she was never tax- 
ed with perfidy. The gay and amorous life of the King of Navarre, who 
often made Marguerite a confidante of his love affairs when they went ill, 
was not calculated to produce faithfulness on her part to her marriage 
vows, and with her light, affectionate and tender hearted nature she pluck- 
ed the flowers of joy and gaiety as she strolled through life's meadows, but 
she was never, like her mother, hard, cruel or revengeful. Politically she 
was always true and devoted to the King of Navarre's interests and party — 
from the saving of his life on the night of St. Bartholomew until he so fool- 
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ishly sent her into seclusion, and gave her a successor in Marie de Medicis. 
Bacon, writing long after Marguerite's death and even after Henri himself 
had fallen beneath the assassin's knife, with his wide tolerance of judgment 
and thorough knowledge of contemporary history, could never have called 
poor Marguerite perfidious. He certainly must have known and recog- 
nized that, though she was sadly and weakly human, there was never aught 
in La Reine Margot which could be called "devilish." Such a series of 
blunders as to history and character could not have been made by Bacon, 
but (pace Mr. Mallock) were not un-natural to have been made by a 
modern author writing from the light of inner consciousness slightly en- 
hanced by a careless reading of historical romances! 

The most conclusive evidence to my mind, however, that the letters 
used in this passage have been forced into juxtaposition to maintain a 
theory, lies in the manner of the elision of the letter "e" in the definite ar- 
ticle. This elision of "e" in "the" was very common in Elizabethan days 
particularly in poetry, but was, if I mistake not, confined to cases where 
either the following word begins with a vowel, or perhaps very rarely with 
a liquid, or alternatively when the preceding word ends with a vowel; so 
that the words could be run together in reading or speaking, without the 
pause necessary to emphasize the sound of the two distinct vowels. The 
elision was made for euphony, and many lines of contemporaneous poetry 
require this elision for metrical reading even when not indicated in type. 
In Macbeth IV i. 179 we have instances of both these forms of elision, 
"give to th' edge o' th' sword." The "e" of the first "the" is elided before 
a vowel, and the "e" of the second before a consonant, but to make the line 
readable the consonant preceding "f" in "of" is also elided, so that "th" can 
be read as one syllable with "o." So, in the same play, we have a similar 
double elision in, "The fits o' th'season" IV. ii.22. "Share i* th' gaines" 
(IV. i. 43) ; "i' th'olden time" (III. iv. 95.) The elisions are evidently 
made for the ear, and we find several similar elisions in this passage ; such 
as the "e" in "the" before "affaires" in the second line and before "other" 
in the fourteenth line, so the elision of "e" before "woman" in the seven- 
teenth line is excusable, as the '*w" in woman may have been silent. This 
elision of the "e" before an initial vowel is, however, not uniform in the 
passage, since it is not elided before "angels" in the thirteenth line. On tne 
other hand we find the "e" elided without reason or excuse before "fame" 
and "gay" in the first line, before "secret" in the third line, before "beau- 
tiful," "king" and "gallant," in the eleventh. The elision before 
"common," in the fifSi line, would be justifiable in the usage of 
Bacon's day, because the preceding word "to" ends with a vowel, so that 
it could be read with the "th" as one syllable ; and, in the fourteenth line, the 
"f" of the preceding "of" is elided, so that we can read "o'th'time." The 
other elisions above referred to, however, render reading aloud or proper 
enunciation of the words virtually impossible. How can we read "as th' 
secret" "Marguerite th' beautiful" (the "e" in Marguerite being as it is 
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date of the first quarto Hamlet, and the fact that the works of the great 
astronomer were of international interest and importance, may well justify us 
in including one or the other of these books in the list of those with which 
so omniverous a reader as Shakespeare might not improbably have been 
more or less familiar. The design was it seems re engraved for Peter 
Gassend's "Tychonis Brahei Vita (Paris 1654) and in this re engraving 
the spelling adopted is Gvuldensteren. In announcing this interesting 
discovery in 'The Athenaeum" Mr. Simpson continues: "It appears that 
this Guildensterne was commissionede to procure some elks ("Elendsthier," 
"Alee cicurata," in the German and Latin texts) for the Landgrave of 
Hesse. Brahe writes to the Landgrave on September 26th, 1591, that he 
cannot procure any in Denmark, but "hab ich hinauff in Norwegen an 
Koniglicher Maiestat allda Stadhalter | den Edlen vnd Wolgebornen Axel 
Guldenstern | welcher mein gar nahe Verwandter vnd sehr guter Freund 
ist I fleissig geschrieben vnd angelangt] dass er mir auffs wenigst ein par 
derselbigen Thier | die da jung weren | mit erster gelegenheit herab shicken 
wolte I dan dero in seinem Lehn vnd Gebiete etliche verhanden seyndt" 
(p. 214). The animals were sent, but they died and the Landgrave wrote 
for more in 1592. Brahe replied on September 20th that he had just re- 
ceived letters "Consanguinei mei Nobilissimi viri Axilli Gvldenstern 
Regij n Noruegia Vicarij," complaining of difficulties in executing the com- 
mission: Guildenstefn had got the elks, but could not find a trustworthy 
captain to ship them over. Finally two were sent, procured, says Brahe 
(p. 306), by "meinem Blutsverwanter Axel Gvldenstern."" Rosencrantz 
is mentioned once in the letters, as associated with John Dee, the Eng- 
lish astrologer. Christopher Rothmann, Court Astronomer to the Land- 
grave, writes to Brahe on August 22nd, 1589: — "Literas illas, quas ad Gel- 
Hum Sasceridem schipseras, nuper tradidi Praeceptori Nobiliss. Rosen- 
CRANTZii,. ui me et ex te et ex Nobiliss. D. Ioanne. Dee., amico 
meo singulari, perquam humaniter salutabat" (p. 153.) Holger Rosen- 
crantz was bom on December 14th, 1574, and died on October 
28th, 1642; he was connected by marriage with Brahe, and he prefixed a 
copy of laudatory Latin verse to the 'Mechanica' when it was first pub- 
lished in 1597. His correspondence with Brahe from 1596 to 1601 has been 
edited by F. R. Friis (Copenhagen, Truelsen, 1896). A brief life of him 
is given in Tycho de Hofman's 'Portraits Historiques des Hommes Illus- 
tres de Dannemark,' part iv. pp. 9-10 (Copenhagen, 1746), and the inter- 
esting statement is made that he accompanied the Danish ambassador Chris- 
tin Friis de Borreby on his official visit to England to be present at the 
coronation of James I. It is perhaps worth adding that a "Magnus Gilden- 
stem," came to England in the train of Christian IV. in 1606 (Nichols's 
'Progresses of James I.,' i. 606). After the accession of James with the 
close ties then connecting the Courts of England and Denmark, any license 
in the use of contemporary Danish names would be inconceivable, especially 
when a member of a distinguished family had paid an official visit to this 
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country. But under Elizabeth the relations were not so intimate, and per- 
sonal names would be known vaguely: a literary source such as the 
'Epistolae/ the work of a distinguished Dane, would be precisely the one 
on which a playwright might be expected to draw. Moreover, the stage 
history of *Hamlet' fits in with the date 1601 admirably, and even indicates 
a conceivable channel by which the names reached Shakespeare. The First 
Quarto of *Hamlet' stated on the title-page that the play had been per- 
formed in "the Cittie of London: as also in the two Vniuersities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and else-where." Mr. Fleay, commenting on this in- 
dication that the company had travelled, has pointed out that the only year 
in which they are known to have been absent from Lxjndon is 1601, and that 
this must be the date of Shakespeare's work upon the quarto. The com- 
pany visited Scotland in that year. Did Shakespeare go with them? Did 
they perform at the Court of King James? When James was in Den- 
mark in 1590, he visited Tycho Brahe at Uranienburg; Brahe mentions his 
recognizing the likeness of Buchanan on a globe in the Museum (*Epis- 
tolse Astronomicae,' p. 238). James would be a likely person to receive 
a presentation copy, or at least to hear of the book and procure it for him- 
self. 

But, apart from all conjecture, it is very important to note that Mr. 
Simpson's discovery agrees with other evidence in determining a date for 
the original composition of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

If Antigonus had asked a modern Mariner the question he asks 
IN The third scene of the first act of The Winter's Tale. **Thou are per- 
fect then, our ship hath touched upon a seacoast of Bohemia?" the Mariner 
could still have replied **Ay my lord there is a sea coast of Bohemia here- 
abouts!" For when, in the year 1609 the Holy Emperor Roman Rudolph 
II granted the Majestats brief of Toleration to the Bohemian protestants 
that edict mentions Bohemia as a part of his jurisdiction over which it ex- 
tended its force. And such indeed was the political boundary, so that, 
even while the central portions of Hungary were in possession of the Turk 
the Austrian House of Hapsburg controlled the territory from Brandenburg 
on the North to the Adriatic on the South, and from Alcase on the West 
to Upper Hungary on the East. The largest possession of the Hapsburgs 
was, however, "Bohemia" "the realm of St. Wenceslas" which included not 
only Bohemia proper, but Silesia, Moravia, Lusatia and Camiola, (Carniola 
having been captured from Ottokai, King of old Bohemia in the year 1270, 
and annexed to the possessions of the triumphant House of Hapsburg, 
which were called then as now Austria) An Empire's dependencies being 
of course ruled from that Empire's capital, it was as proper to say in 
the thirteenth century that a ship sailing to Acquelles or to Trieste was 
bourd for Bohemia as it is proper to say to day that a person going to Prus- 
sia proper is bound for Germany. Mention, therefore, of a Sea-coast 
to Bohemia need not be assigned either to the imagination of either 
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Greene or Shakespeare, still less to their error, For as a matter of fact, it 
occurs in a much earlier work, 'Florambel de Lucea,' as may be seen from 
the following piece of information extracted from it by Clemencin in his 
edition of *Don Quijote' (Vol. III., p. 381): 1839 "After sundry acts of 
prowess they landed in a seaport of Bohemia called Esterlin." The asso- 
ciation with Hungary on a following page proves that the real Bohemia 
was meant. Nunquam dormitat Bonus Shakespeare! 

Among inculabula lately sold by Messrs. Southerby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge of London from the library of the late Sir Thomas Dawson 
Brodie of Idvies is a large 13x18 copy of the First Folio Shakespeare of 
1623, from the Ellis Collection. Although incomplete in some of its pages, 
which have been supplied by facsimile leaves, it is a very desirable copy, 
as it contains the rare last leaf. 

The same auctioneers sold on April 21st, 1904, a supposed Shakespeare 
signature. It is written along the outer margin of the fifth leaf of the 
table of contents of an imperfect copy of William Rastall's Collection of the 
Statutes now in force from Magna Charta to XXXV. Q. Elizabeth, London, 
1598. The fly-leaf contains signatures of Thomas Bragge, presumably one of 
the Stratford Bragges of Shakespeare's time. The history of the volume, 
however, goes back only to an auction in 1852, and the experts did not on 
that occasion agree that the signature was genuine. There are at least two 
volumes with reputed Shakespeare signatures already in American col- 
lections, viz. the old copy of North's Plutarch in the Boston Public Library, 
which has an alleged signature on a bit of the paper used in its binding, 
and a volume of Savara, containing two signatures of "W. Shakespeare," 
for which £102 was paid at a London sale in 1898, and which now belongs to 
Marsden J. Perry, Esq., of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Shakespeare Society of New York records with regret the death 
in London on the 22nd day of July, 1904, of its valued Life Member Wil- 
son Barrett Esq., who became such life member of the Society during the 
year 1892. The Necrology of the Society since its incorporation in 1885 
is, in chronological order as follows, and as will be seen, includes many la- 
mented and eminent men whose places will be long unfilled, James Orchard 
Halliwell Phillipps; David Thomas Morgan; Clement Mansfield Ingleby; 
Karl Elze; Irving Browne; Samuel Timmins; Samuel Forehand; Carl 
Edelheim; Martin W. Cooke; Thomas W. Keene; Nelson Wheatcroft; 
Augustin Daly; William C. Elam; Dr. F. A. Leo; John Fiske; James 
Ewell Reynolds; Cushman K. Davis; Sheridan Paul Wait, and Thomas 
Randolph Price. 
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Books Received 

[Subject to second and extended review in subsequent issues.] 

117 The Shakespeare Country Illustrated, With Maps and Appendices il- 
lustrating the Washington Country and the Franklin Country by John Ley- 
land. London Published at the Office of Country Life and by George Newnes 
New York; Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons: $1.25 

118 The Bacon-Shakespeare Calendar for the year 1904: Containing a quo- 
tation from Bacon and from the Shakespeare Plays for every Day in the 
year : Prepared by Mrs. Henry Pott and Miss Pott. London : The Bacon So- 
ciety 

119 The Kings Shakespeare, Shakespeare's Sonnets with Notes and Intro- 
duction by C. C. Stopes Four x three inches sq pp 240 London : Alexander 
Moring. The De La More Press. 

123 Beowulf and the Finnesburgh Fragment. Translated from the Old 
English, with an Introductory sketch and notes, by Clarence Griffen Child, 
Assistant Professor of English in the University of Pennsylvania, Boston 
and New York. Houghton Mifflin & Co. cloth i6mo. pp. 92 

124 Cartae Shakespeareanae : Shakespeare Documents. A Coronological 
Catalogue of Extant Evidence relating to the life and works of William 
Shakespeare by D H Lambert B A. Solicitor, Formerly Member of The 
New Shakespeare Society and Honorary Member of The New York 
Shakespeare Society, Cloth i6mo pp 108. illustrated, London; George Bell 
and Sons. 

125 Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesell schaft. Band II. David 
Garrick als Shakespeare Darsteller, und seine bedentung fur die Heutige 
Schauspielknast. von Christian Gaehde. Svo paper pp 200, Berlin, George 
Reimer 4,50 marks. 

71 The Age of Shakespeare (i 579-1631). By Thomas Seccomb and J. 
W. Allen. With an Introduction by Professor Hales. Cloth, i2mo; 2 
v; pp. 292-232. London: George Bell and Sons. 

87. An English Gamer: Critical Essays and Literary Fragments. With 
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an Introduction by J. Churton Collins, 8 vo; cloth; pp. -144. New York- 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

88. An English Garner: Social English Illustrated. A collection of 
Seventeenth Century Tracts. With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
8 vo; cloth; pp. 458. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

120 Shakespeares Sonnete Obersetzt von Max J. Wolff, Berlin: Behr 

127 Unser Shakespeare Beitrage zu einer Wissenschaftlichen Shakespnare 
Kritic Als Shakespeare Sonnete und ihr Wert, von Theodore Eichoff. Halle : 
Max Neimeier 

128 The Ethics of Criticism. Illustrated by Mr Churton Collins; by Rob- 
ert M. Theobald, M. A. paper i2mo. pp 31 London : Watts and Co. 

129 The Praise of Shakespeare, An English Anthology Compiled by C. 
E. Hughes with a Preface by S. Lee. Cloth i2mo pp 200, London: 
Methuen & Co. 

130 William Shakespeare Prosody and Text. An Essay in Criticism be- 
ing an introduction to a better editing and a more adequate Appreciation 
of the Works of the Elizabethan Poets. By A. P. Van Dam with the as- 
sistance of C. Stoffel. London: Williams and Norgate 

117. This is the second edition of Mr. Leyland*s book. The illustrations 
are profuse, and enough new ones are added to bring the total up to about 
two hundred, most of them full-page and none of them less than half- 
page ones. The addition of pictures of the neighbourhoods producing 
Washington and Franklin, of course add to the value of the work in 
American eyes. Ecton, five miles from Northampton, is the seat village of 
the Franklins ; as is Sulgrave, twenty four miles southeast of Stratford on 
Avon, the seat of the Washingtons. It makes Americans feel like sharers in 
Shakespeare indeed, to find that the vicinages whence came such of our 
names that are household words, as Washington, Franklin and Har- 
vard, surround his vicinities too! 

118 If one desired to be confirmed in his conviction as to the absolute 
non-identity of the respective styles of Bacon and of Shakespeare, the 
very first coupon he pulled off this interesting calendar would rivet it 
Here is this First coupon to wit "J^'^^iry i." Of a good beginning comes 
a good ending Bacon (Promus 950) "Things as yet not come to life Which 
in their seeds and weak beginnings lie entreasured Such things become the 
hatch and brood of Time (2 Hen IV iii 2) By some inadvertence, however, 
this pretty calendar mounted up a placque displaying the noble Van Soh- 
mer painting of Lord Bacon, placed over against the Droeshout cariacu- 
ture, and engrossed with items as to the record of each, not at all compli- 
mentary to the Bard of Avon, is issued by the Bacon Society whose pro- 
paganda is to show, among other wondrous things, the identity of the style 
of the two great Elizabethans. 
119. This is a dainty edition of the Sonnets, and the introduction is writ- 
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ten by Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, which is tantamount to saying 
that it is worth reading, for Mrs Stopes is a Shakespearean Scholar who 
conducts her Shakespearean researches by the very un-English method of 
looking up matters for herself, and telling frankly what she finds, or, (as 
in this case) what she divines or surmises, or, under the circumstances, 
thinks may or may not have been the fact! (The ordinary English method 
being, of course, to rewrite what your immediate predecessor has said and 
to give everybody's name but his in your list of writers consulted, and then 
to take an early steamer to the United States, and give a course of lectures 
upon "Shakespeare" to those benighted regions!) Pursuing her plan with 
the Sonnets, Mrs Stopes will not hear of there being any room for specu- 
lation as to whom the Sonnets were addressed to (Southampton, of 
course!) "His life and character alone," she says, "provide all the essen- 
tial desiderata," and works out her contention plausibly enough. Alluding 
to the "Dark Lady," Mrs. Stopes says : It seems evident that under the de- 
pressing influences of the plague year, during a long separation from his 
friend, the poet had himself been tempted by a vision of Venus, under the 
guise of a dark-eyed witch, a married woman, full of coquettish wiles. 
There is no clew to the identity of the lady. Most probably she was not 
a lady at all, in the court sense, but one of the rich citizens* wives, many of 
whom had been educated by wealthy fathers, up to the level of the culture 
of the time, in art and music, a woman who had been married just long 
enough to feel a sense of ennui creep into her leisured life, and a desire for 
new conquests steal into her vain soul. Such a one Shakespeare might 
have met in the very house he must have frequented. I do not know any- 
thing about the moral principles of Mrs. Jacqueline Field, and do not for- 
mulate a charge against her. But such a one fulfilled all the necessary 
external conditions. Further, she was a Frenchwoman, and therefore like- 
ly to have dark eyes, a sallow complexion, and that indefinable "charm" 
which is so much referred to. Such a woman might very well have ignor- 
ed young Shakespeare when he first came to town and she was a bride; 
but when she found he was making his way among the aristocracy, might 
suddenly have become interested in him, and lay her toils. She tuned her 
sweetest music to his tastes, while she played remorselessly upon her hear- 
er's heart. After the publication of "Venus and Adonis" she seems to have 
achieved her desire, met Shakespeare's patron, and entangled him for a 
short time in a game of bagatelle, in order to torture her victim's heart. 
While left out in the cold, a prey to horrible doubts and fears, Shakespeare 
learned to distinguish the false from the true in Spenserian contrast, threw 
off the yoke of the evil spirit, rose triumphant over jealously and passion, 
and, faithful to the love given to his friend, rose to the height of self-re- 
nunciation. Then the tragedy was over; there had been no 
treachery, no cruelty, the thought of rivalry had been but fantastic,' 
it was, a mistake, a comedy of errors." We beg to suggest that 
under the ruling in Rex v Topham (4 Term R. 129), the legal representa- 
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tives of Mrs. Jacqueline Field will now have a cause of action against Mrs 
Stopes for defamation of character by innuendo of a peace parted soul! 
But we hope the costs wont be more than Mrs Stopes will be able to pay, 
and we hasten to approve of her book as of genuine value ; as readable and 
original from beginning to end, The Sonnets themselves are elaborately, 
lovingly and judiciously edited independently of any predecessor com- 
mentation whatsoever. The list of Mrs. Stopes's contributions to Shakes- 
peareana is a very long one, and there is not an item in it that is not worth 
possessing and digesting. They are, one and all, (save perhaps her lec- 
ture on "Sir Thomas Lucy not the original of Justice Shallow," which was 
the mere Tour de force of a relaxing occasion), marked by the same con- 
servatism and absence of use of the superlative which marked her "The 
Bacon Shakespeare Question answered" of fifteen years ago, (and which 
— its authorship being given as "By C Stopes" — was, we believe everywhere, 
reviewed as by "Mr Stopes" by reason of this very absence of the superla- 
tive) And surely the most valuable contribution to Shakespeare Iconography 
for the one hundred years since Malone's days was her recent paper in the 
Monthly Review (which as we expect to extend it for our readers in an 
early issue of this Quarterly we do not describe further at present) But it 
is hard to keep down a tear in guessing how the present London Shakes- 
peare Sciolist must have contemplated the collapse thereat of all his wind- 
age, which Mrs Stopes's naively confesses that she accomplished by the ex- 
tremely feminine device of consulting "the very first book I came to" ! 
126. 127. Tenterden Steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands. The sight 
of a stranger gave a resident of St Kilda a cold in the head! A saddle 
under his bed meant that the sick man had swallowed a horse ! Post hoc is 
always propter hoc ! This is all this rubbishly book amounts to. And the 
second is like unto it, except that it suggests the division of the Sonnets 
into I. Immoral IL Absurd IIL Trivial IV. Precious Jewels, with subdivi- 
sions; I Procreation, 2. Languishing, 3. Dark, 4. Triumphant, 5. Longing 
and Tenderness! This is as far as we have read. Nathless there are 
sub-divisions and auxiliary sub-sub-divisions ad. sat. We hurry to assign 
these two valuable German books to Dr Fumivall's Unfit-Nature or Under- 
Burden-Falling Group, and let them lie there I Which it is for our sins, 
we suppose, that gibberish — that, in any other field, would lay a writ of de- 
lunatico inquirendo — is solemnly printed and catalogued so as only the 
name "Shakespeare" is hitched thereon. 

71 These volumes are indispensable to the student of Shakespeare who 
finds how constantly there will occur to him in the study of the text the 
question "Did any of Shakespeare's contemporaries write in these veins? 
Did any of them handle these themes or allude to this range of objects? 
What do we know biographically of Shakespeare's contemporaries? etc. 
To this class of students (and we fancy most real students of Shakes- 
peare are of this sort) we fail to see how the plan of the Messrs Seccombe 
and Allen could possibly have been more helpful. There is in them the 
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condensed contents of several scores — we might say of several hundreds 
of works like Symonds' Shakespeare's Predesessors, and Dr Ward's and 
Mr. Collier's Histories of English Dramatic beginnings. These volumes 
omit nothing of referential value in the Romantic as well as the 
Dramatic English literature from the days of the Miracle plays down to 
and inclusive of Shakespeare, closing with the Jacoban (and we notice that 
our learned contemporaries spell it "Jacobean") period — ^are delightful to 
hold in the hand and to consult; are attractively bound and flexibly stitch- 
ed (not barbarously wired) and each volume is made as much as 
possible into a vade mecum by a digested Table of Contents and a chrono- 
logical scheme or Table and again by an index of all these Contents, in 
which each entry of the name of an old Play or literary piece has the date 
thereof attached in parentheses! As we said, it is hard to see how these 
volumes could be made more convenient or more indispensable ! 
87 The librarians of our five thousand seven hundred and forty one 
American Libraries who have regretted that Arber's English Garner was 
no longer to be procured, will thank the firm of Dutton and Company for 
reprinting in fine bookmanlike volumes, twelve in all, the entire contents of 
Mr Arber's skillful gamerings! And in connection with Messrs Seaccomb 
and Allen's work just above mentioned, will now be glad to place these 
twelve volumes on their consultation shelves. The original "An English 
Garner" was printed from 1877 to 1890 in eight small volumes and con- 
tained a vast amount of poetry and prose ; some of which hardly any one 
would have imagined to be in existence at all. Of many of the pamph- 
lets, now reprinted here, only one or two copies of the original impressions 
survive, and these, most difficult of access, so that it was not too much to 
say of the work that they had never before come within the ken of any 
single English-reading scholar. Many important facts or allusions as to 
the times, manners or customs of the respective periods of the greatest in- 
terest were then presented. 

The plan of the present re-collection is apparently to sort to titles the 
then collected matter The first volume being "Social England Illustrated," 
by Andrew Lang, the second "Critical Essays and literary Fragments." 
The old spelling preserved by Professor Arber is modernized — certain la- 
cunae have been filled by interpolation of freshly gathered matter of the 
same character. The introductions are wholly new, .and the volumes are 
under the general editorship of Mr. Thomas Seacombe, one of the co-edi- 
tors of "The Age of Shakespeare" just appreciated. 

124 Most of this sort of work is "like the mending of highways in sum- 
mer when ways are fair enough," and mere encumbering with help. But 
Mr Lambert has compiled a lawyer-like and helpful gradus through the 
documents, and we should not be surprised if it was demanded. Mr 
Wilder did the same thing, but fashioned it into a biography of Shakespeare 
(and those who missed placing Mr Wilder's book in their libraries, if only 
as a key to Dr Halliwell Phillipps's great "Outlines" deutilized their 
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Shakespeare libraries to just that extent: next to Halliwell Phillipp's. 
Wilder's was the most useful "life" of Shakespeare ever written) Mr Lam- 
bert (who is a London barrister, was a member of the defunct New Shakes- 
peare Society and is an honorary member of The New York Shakespeare 
Society and so a most competent Shakespearean) has chronolized one hun- 
dred and sixty-one documents from the following deposita, viz. i. The 
Stratford registers of births, marriages, and deaths, and the inscriptions 
on the family tombstones. 2. Contemporary notices of the poet, whether 
contained in poems, correspondence, or otherwise. 3. The minutes and ac- 
counts of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon. 4. Legal documents. 
This embraces a somewhat wide area, but is sufficiently definite, including 
exemplifications of Court records, Royal Warrants, Fines, Conveyances, 
&c. 5. The entries of his plays and poems in the registers of Stationers' 
Hall. 6. The poet's Will and the dedications prefixed to his poems during 
his life as contained in his works, and the quarto and other editions of his 
dramas up to the First Folio in 1623. 

Thoughtful students will find a lot of interesting co-incidental dates in 
this chain of record: For example, in the year 1598 Loves Labor's Lost ap- 
pears in London "Newly augumented by William Shakes-peare" and the 
Town Clerk at Stratford makes this entry: "Wm Shackspere X quar- 
ters," in the Town's "Return of Quantities of Corn and Malt." We 
highly commend this little book as meatier than many a bigger and more 
pompous volume. 

128 "Here's a coil with protestations"! Mr. Churton Collins's 
Studies, etc (review above, page 115) was to prove Shakespeare was au 
courant with all the Greek and Latin Dramatists not in transliteration but 
in their original letter as well as spirit (much more familiar with them, it 
would seem, infra, than Mr Collins is with his own contemporary authori- 
ties) As such a thesis as this was supposed to carry the thesist perilously 
near the Baconian danger-point, Mr. Collins was careful to include a chap- 
ter on "The Bacon-Shakespeare Mania" which was quite as bitterly sarcas- 
mous as the most altvaterlicht disbeliever in a time "when the thing that 
couldn't has occurred" could possibly require. In the course of this latter 
excursus, however, it seems that Mr Collins mixed — ^not his meta- 
phors, but his authorities — and used this sentence: "The work to which 
Judge Webb owes most is not, so far as we can discover, mentioned by 
him. This is ^Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light,' by Robert M. Theo- 
bald." Now, Judge Webb's book was entitled "The Mystery of William 
Shakespeare: A summary of evidence" and was so exclusively a marshall- 
ing of facts and circumstances that allegedly pointed Shakespeareans Ba- 
conward, that a writer in the London "Literary World" of February 13th 
1903 remarked that his Honor Judge Webb had done little or nothing 
more than re-write Appleton Morgan's "The Shakespearean Myth; Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evidence," of which even the title 
was periphrasis (demonstrating that an Englishman sometimes may "read 
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an American book" when he happens o be of a mind to phlagarize it, at 
least) and among other things, the "Literary World" writer remarked: 
"Yet in Judge Webb's parade of his authorities Appleton Morgan's book is 
conspicuously omitted." For Mr Collins to declare, therefore, that Judge 
Webb owed most of his "Summary of Evidence" to Mr Theobald's work, 
which was a purely philological and textual collocation of the plays with 
the acknowledged Baconian writings, was a confusion of authorities and a 
thing to make the judicious grieve. The pamphlet here under review is 
a history of Dr Theobald's attempt to make Mr Collins explain or retract 
the vicious sentence. But retract Mr Collins would not. And, bs to ex- 
plaining, he was evidently of the Rochefoucauldian mind that "he who ex- 
plains is damned," for he would not explain either, and finally after begging 
Dr Theobald to excuse him on the ground that the subject was "distasteful" 
to him (if distasteful why did he broach it?) winds up his end of the cor- 
respondence with "I see no reason to alter or modify a word I have writ- 
ten !" All of which leads Dr Theobald to ask "if this unspeakable lisence 
of misrepresentation is to be taken as presumptive evidence that the Or- 
thodox Shakespearean people are conscious that their case is a bad one." 
That is an awful thing to say, too ! and Dr Theobald should really be care- 
ful ! But what else was he to infer? Absit from us to suggest that even 
a book-reviewer in due course of business should read a Baconian book! 
they that touch pitch will be defiled. But even a Mr Collins would have 
found it safer to have just glanced at their title-pages before proceeding 
to annihilate those books! 

(129) This, too, is a useful book for those who are not fortunate enough 
to possess Dr Ingleby's Centuryie of Prayse as augmented by Miss Tolmyn 
Smith (and we cant quite understand why its compiler has not made fuller 
use of that augmentation. The last compilation in a field is always sup- 
posed to be exhaustive of all predecessors.) Why gentlemen who make 
these compilations at all, consider it necessary to their flotation to get some- 
body or other to write pompous "Introductions" which are really only 
what journalists call "making copy," is a mystery perhaps. Except as pad- 
ding to justify a larger selling price there is no use in it But a little thicker 
paper would do that trick without worrying the reader at all ! 

*** The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscript submitted must be type-written. Quotations from the 
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ferences should always be to Act, Scene and Line. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S FALSTAFF TRILOGY. 
Shakespeare's Trilogy of English Histories, made up of the two parts 
of the Henry Fourth and of the Henry Fifth, have always been among the 
most popular of his plays. Although dealing with an earlier period, they are 
clearly later in the time of their composition and production than the first 
trilogy made up of the three parts of the Henry Sixth, and probably later 
than die Richard Second and the Richard Third, which serve as introduction 
and conclusion respectively to the great historical series. That the Henry 
Fifth was long posterior in date to the three parts of the Henry Sixth is 
abundantly shown apart from external evidence, by the Epilogue to the 
Henry Fifth, which refers to the several parts of the Henry Sixth, as well 
known plays of recognized popularity. 

"Henry the Sixt in infant bands crowned King, 
Of France and England, did this King succeed; 
Whose state so many had the managing, 
That they lost France, and made his England bleed; 
Which oft our stage hath shown; and for their sake 
In your fair mind let this acceptance take." 
The passage is also mteresting as showing that, though there are 
probably several other haiMs than Shakespeare's to be traced in the Henry 
Sixth, Shakespeare seems to have considered it sufficiently his to claim 
from its popularity a favourable reception for his new venture telling the 
glories of Henry Sixth's great father's reign. The Epilogue to 2 Henry 
the Sixth equally shows with equal clearness that that play. immediately pre- 
ceeds Henry the Fifth, since Shakespeare thus promises, 

"Our humble author will continue the story with Sir John in it, and 
make you merry with fair Katharine of France," etc., etc., a promise, alas ! 
which was not to be kept as to Falstaff. 

It is more difficult to determine the dates of the two Richards, but 
their composition and production probably came between the periods of the 
two trilogies. Certain it is that Richard the Second seems* to prefigure, par- 
ticularly in its last act, the play of Henry the Fourth, as, for instance, in 
the allusion to Bolingbroke's intention to embark on a crusade, and his in- 
cipient uneasiness about the irregularity of his son's life. 
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Shakespeare's marvellous creation of Falstaff seems to have been, in 
inception, development and growth, the result of accident, and an examin- 
ation of its origin leads us into curious by-paths of English history. In the 
Richard the Second we are shown the grand and pathetic figure of old 
John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster, eldest surviving son of Edward 
the Third's great brood, lingering on and still preserving great influence 
under the fitful and capricious tyranny of his nephew, Richard the Second. 
John of Gaunt was well known and beloved, as the patron ancf protector 
not only of poetry and literature, but of liberty of thought and religion. 
Wickliff had lived and written in peace under the shadow of John of Gaunt's 
favor, and his followers and successors, the Wickliffites, coming to be called 
Lollards, looked to his family and to the house of Lancaster as their natural 
protection. Curiously, however, one branch of John of Gaunt's family, viz: 
the Beauforts (the offspring of his irregular connection with Catherine 
Swinford, but who were afterwards legitimized by Act of Parliament), be- 
came closely identified with the Catholic church, and, as we shall see in 
the course of this study, became the Lollards' enemies and persecutors. 
Henry the Fourth, when he reached the throne, found he needed the sup- 
port of the clergy, which he struggled throughout his reign to win and re- 
tain, but at the same time gave a kind of secret and irregular protection to 
the Lollards, who constituted a large portion of the middle class, through 
the south of England, particularly in the cities, and would not turn them 
over absolutely to their enemies. This may have been due partly to policy, 
and the wise desire to preserve so useful and industrious a class of his 
subjects, and partly to a lingering tenderness towards the opinions to which 
his father had always shown kindness. Publicly and ostensibly, however, 
Henry the Fourth always held himself out to be a loyal and devoted son of 
the church, and, when hard pressed, expressed his determination and anxiety 
to lead a new crusade into the Holy Land. His eldest son. Prince Harry, 
was only a child at the time of his father's accession to the throne, and the 
king's expressions of anxiety about his son's manner of life in the last act of 
Richard the Third were premature and not historical. Shakespeare is justi- 
fied, however, in making Prince Hal take part in the battle of Shrewsbury, 
as he was present at that battle and took an important part in it; though 
but a lad of fifteen ; he behaved with great gallantry, though it is not likely 
he personally slew Hotspur. It is probable, but not certain, that in that 
battle he was accompanied by Sir John Oldcastle, a Herefordshire knight, 
later known as Lord Cobham, who seems also to have distinguished himself 
in the engagement. It is certain, however, that after the victory at Shrews- 
bury Prince Henry was entrusted with the command at first only nominal, 
but afterwards actual, of the series of campaigns carried on in Wales against 
Mortimer and Owen Glendower, and acquired experience and skill as a 
military chieftain in that warfare. He received the thanks of Parliament 
for his Welsh services in 1406 and 1407, but these campaigns are hardly 
more than alluded to by Shakespeare. During these years he was con- 
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stantly accompanied and valiantly assisted by Sir John Oldcastle, and a 
strong attachment grew up between them. This knight, a native of Boling- 
broke's own earldom, Hereford, had notwithstanding been a page in at- 
tendance on Thomas Mowbray, earl of Norfolk, Bolingbroke's great enemy 
in the play of Richard the Second ; though Henry the Fourth's acceptance of 
Carlile's beautiful appreciation of Mowbray's life and service after his exile 
and death (Richard Second IV. i. 104) seem to show the insincerity of his 
previous attacks upon that nobleman. However this may be. Sir John Old- 
castle seems not to have gone into exile with his patron, but not improbably 
may have been taken into the service of John of Gaunt, from which he 
naturally passed into companionship and attendance on his grandson, Prince 
Hal, whose senior he must have been by some twenty or twenty-five years. 
Whether Oldcastle acquired his Wickliffite principles and convictions during 
his early days, at home in Plerefordshire, or while in attenciance on the 
Earl of Norfolk, or later in the service of the House of Lancaster, cannot 
be known, but from his first appearance in history, while nothing of a Puri- 
tain in his life, his steady devotion to the Reformed doctrines was con- 
spicuous. He sat in the House of Commons, then strongly tinctured with 
Lollardism, in 1404, and was sheriflF of Herefordshire in 1406. It must have 
been shortly after this that he made a great marriage with the heiress of 
the barony of Cobham in Kent. For, in 1409, Oldcastle took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Lord Cobham, jure uxoris. It is probable that the Cob- 
hams were also a Wickliffite family, as we know that Kent was deeply im- 
bued with Lollardism. From this time, except when on military duty, 
Oldcastle's residence was Cooling (or Cowling) Castle, a splendid country 
seat about four miles north of Rochester in Kent. It is now in ruins, but 
is still shown to the tourist. The little village of Cobham, and Cobham 
Hall, lie in a diflFerent direction, and are perhaps some five miles west of 
Rochester. Intermediately between these points is Gad's Hill, the scene 
cf one of Falstaff's and the Prince's exploits, about two and a half miles 
northwest of Rochester and two miles from Cowling Castle. Cobham Hall 
is now the residence of the Earls of Darnley. The Cliftons were a Not- 
tinghamshire family, who seem to have acquired their lands in Kent in 
Queen Anne's time, but Cobham Hall is much older, its earliest portion 
dating from the Sixteenth Century, so that it probably succeeded Cooling 
Castle as the residence of the Cobhams. The last we hear in history of 
Cowling Castle is that in Queen Mary's reign it was stormed and pillaged 
by Wyatt's Kentish followers in his unsuccessful rebellion; the Lord Cob- 
ham of that day refusing to join Wyatt, although Sir Thomas was his 
nephew, although the young Cobhams joined in the insurrection. Lord 
Cobham, by his cautious abstinence, saved his life and his estates, and his 
sons live also, so that they lived to do good service to the Protestant cause 
in Elizabeth's days. The fact, that by Cecil's authorization, the young 
Cobhams in 1562, disguised as highwaymen, stopped the Spanish messenger 
from Philip II to his Minister in London on Gad's Hill, and robbed him 
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of his dispatches, has a curious reminiscent flavour of the earlier doings 
of Prince Hal and Falstaff. In recent years Charles Dickens has recalled 
public interest to this region, living as he did for many years 
at Gad's Hill, and making Cowling Marsh, lying a little east of the old 
Castle, the scene of the early part of his novel of *'Great Expectations." 
From this time Oldcastle became the recognized leader of the Wickliffite 
party, and it was commonly noted that the anti-Lollard Laws of 1406 and 
1409 were ignored at Castle Cooling. It is probable that, during this period 
of development of the Prince's intimacy with Oldcastle, and during their 
campaigns in Wales, their visits to the Capital were brief and occasional, but 
it is likely enough that when they were back in London they led a very gay 
life. The old chronicles tell us that all Henry Fourth's sons: Thomas of 
Clarence and the reputedly sober John of Bedford, as well as Prince Harry 
himself, caused frequent disorders in London; and Lord Cobham, strenuous 
as were his religious convictions, was anything but a saint or an anchorite. 
His and the Prince's roystering days in and near London must have occupied, 
however, much less of their time than was spent in the public service. It will 
be remembered that Shakespeare in the Second Henry Fourth mentions Fal- 
staff being urgently sent for to join Scrope and* Lord Bardolph in the north, 
at a time when Prince Henry was elsewhere. He makes no reference to 
Oldcastle being sent, as he was by the Prince of Wales, with the Earl of 
Arundel and the two Umfravilles, as leaders of a force of some twelve 
hundred men to the succor of the Duke of Burgundy against the French 
King in 141 1. This little expedition turned the scale in the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's favour, the Armagnacs were driven across the Loire, and Sir John 
Oldcastle came home with fresh laurels. 

The Prince, prior to his accession to the throne, even apart from his 
intimate friendship for Oldcastle, seems to have been suspected of an in- 
clination towards the Wickliffites. On March 5th, 1410, one Badby, a 
tailor of Evesham and a Lollard, was burned for denial of the doctrine of 
transsubstantiation. The Prince, riding up, caused the faggots, which were 
already burning, to be extinguished, and endeavored to get the unhappy 
tailor to make something which would pass for a recantation. It was in 
vain, however, Badby firmly adhered to the avowal of his convictions, and 
the Prince was reluctantly compelled to abandon him to his fate. Henry 
the Fourth, having from motives of policy espoused the side of the Church, 
it may have been good politics for the Prince of Wales to mildly encourage 
the opposition, and keep up the hereditary friendship of the House of Lan- 
caster to the heretical Lollards. Sir John Oldfcastle, while a fierce 
and devoted Lollard, and a skillful and earnest disputant in favour of their 
doctrines, did not conform his life to any strict religious rule. Years later, 
when he made his celebrated defence of his life and opinions before the 
King, he confessed (as related by Bale) that in his younger days he had 
"offended grievously in pride, wrath, gluttony, covetousness and lechery 
and had hurte many in his anger." The defence would seem to indicate that 
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he was a free-liver, as well as a free speaker, and was glad to manifest his 
contempt for clerical observance, as well by his disregard of fast days, as 
by his violent and effective denunciation of the lives and habits of his 
ecclesiastical foes. At his trial before the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
suffragans, Cobham is said to have maintained the proposition that the 
Catholic church was anti-Christ; the Pope anti-Christ's head, the bishops 
his belly, and the friars and monks his tail. We can well conceive what a 
thorn in the flesh he was to the Bishop of Rochester, whose near neighbor 
he was, and who vainly tried to get him within the grasp of his jurisdiction. 

When Henry the Fourth's death drew near, the situation was, that the 
heir to the throne who had already by his successful warfare in Wales 
acquired considerable military renown, was not only given to a life of rather 
rollicking gaiety in the intervals of his campaigns, but, what was worse in 
ecclesiastical eyes, was reported to be tinged with the heresy of the Lollards, 
and was certainly intimately associated with the valiant and distinguished 
captain whom the Wickliffites looked upon as their leader in thought as well 
as action, and whose followers expected him to be the most influent.al pe son 
with the King, and perhaps his minister in the coming reign. This prospect 
naturally caused great alarm to the clergy and corresponding elation to the 
depressed Lollard faction. The events attending the succ sion were a 
surprise to all. Henry the Fifth, who had long cherished the idea of French 
conquest, to which he was encouraged by the civil strife between the 
Armagnacs and the Burgundians, had become convinced that the faction of 
the Lollards and their friends was too feeble in wealth and influence to fur- 
nish a solid support for his great designs, and realized that the help of the 
rich and powerful clergy and the bulk of the English people, still strongly 
Catholic, was essential to his success. His relations had always been friendly 
with his uncle, Henry Beaufort (Catherine Swinford's second son), who 
had succeeded William of Wykeham as Bishop of Winchester, and he 
seems to have at once determined to follow his guiding in religion, and 
threw himself into the arms of the Catholic party. Perhaps, like his great 
namesake of France, he thought "Paris vant bien une messe!" 

This conclusion involved Henry's abandonment of his old associates; 
but it was with great reluctance he forsook his old friend and companion. 
Sir John Oldcastle. The chronicles relate several endeavors on the young 
King's part to induce Sir John to change his creed, or at least follow his 
master's example so far as to make formal submission to the Church, but 
Oldcastle was made of sterner stuff than the license of his gay career with 
the Prince had led the latter to suspect. While continuing a loyal and de- 
voted friend and subject, all efforts failed to shake his steadfast adherence 
to the simple faith which Wickliff taught, and even a last long conference 
with the King at Kensington proved vain. In one way or another Oldcastle 
successfully evaded the frequent- attempts of the Bishop of Rochester to 
bring him before the ecclesiastical tribunals ; on one occasion, as chronicled, 
compelling the unfortunate officer charged with the execution of the writ 
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to eat it, seals and all, so that the bishop was forced to resort to a species of 
service by publication, by posting the writ on the cathedral gates. The 
clerical party also long sought in vain to find ground of accusation against 
Oldcastle's loyalty. He kept clearly aloof from Scrope's and Mortimer's 
conspiracy, which perhaps had no religious element involved. The first 
successful effort to throw suspicion into the King's mind as to Cobham's 
loyalty seems to have been the singular affair of the St. Giles Fields' gath- 
ering, which at this distance of time looks like a plot stimulated by provoca- 
tive agents, if it had indeed any treasonable elements. Oldcast e's special 
enemy, the Bishop of Rochester, gave the young King information of an 
alleged treasonable gathering of Lollards in St. Giles Fields, near Holbourn, 
in the early morning, whose immediate purpose, as the bishop charged, was 
the destruction of Westminster Abbey and other London churches, but which 
ultimately aimed at the dethronement of the King. Henry caused the spot 
to be surrounded by detachments of troops, who turned bajck many who 
were coming thither, and then concentrating on the field, the soldi^^rs ar- 
rested some eighty persons of the lower middle class, tradesmen and artisans, 
who showed no sign of military preparation, but said they had come to meet 
Lord Cobham. Oldcastle was not there. In fact, it seems uncertain whether 
liis arrest may not have been earlier than the date of this occurrence. It 
wrould seem probable that he knew nothing of this assemblage, which it is 
likely was got together by contrivance of his adversaries, and which, if he 
had had knowledge of it, he might, with his usual shrewdness, have suc- 
ceeded in preventing. As it was, these unfortunate Lollards, who probably 
had no further purpose than listening to the secret preaching in which the 
followers of Wickliff, like the later Puritans and Covenanters, delighted, 
were arrested in the early gray of morning and thirty-seven of them con- 
demned to death. Of these, ten actually suffered death, seven were burned 
for heresy and three, Acton, Beverly and Morly, a brewer, the most im- 
portant persons seized, were executed for treason. This incident helped his 
enemies to discredit Oldcastle with Henry, who finally permitted his arrest 
and trial for heresy. Oldcastle conducted his defence, first before the King 
and later in the Archbishop's Court, with skill and boldness. In the first 
instance he offered in the presence of the King a purgation by witnesses 
offering to prove his loyalty, etc., with one hundred knights and esquires as 
compurgators. This being refused him, he demanded a trial by combat, 
proposing to maintain by his sword the orthodoxy of his faith. We 
cannot be surprised that, well grounded as these demands were in the law 
of that day, they were peremptorily denied. He was therefore compelled 
to submit to a trial before an ecclesiastical court, where his judges were his 
accusers. He was not awed or intimidated, however, but defended him?elf 
with his usual skill and intrepidity, retaliating on his foes with the boldest 
denunciation of their lives and teachings. He was, of course, convicted and 
committed to the Tower, whence, however, he escaped, (I have a hope, by 
King Henry's connivance,) into Wales, among whose mountains, where he 
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and the King had fought side by side in many a conflict, he long found 
shielter and comfort from friends and old associates. There is some uncer- 
tainty about his death ; but the better opinion among the chroniclers seems to 
be that he was ultimately captured and executed in London during Henry 
the Fifth's career in France, so that the apologetic statement in the Epilogue 
to the Second Henry the Fourth that **01dcastle died a martyr" is probably 
well founded historically. Fox, the martyrologist, gives a glowing account 
of his sufferings and death. 

We have a curious aftermath of the deadly hostility of the bishops to 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, in the cruel persecution by the King's favorite 
uncle and counsellor, the Bishop of Winchester, then Cardinal Beaufort, of 
Dame Eleanor Cobham, the second wife of Henry's youngest brother, Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester. If not a descendant of Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, this 
lady was probably closely related to his wife, and doubtless was a Wickliffite, 
since she was accused by the Church of sorcery. Duke Humphrey may have 
been attracted to her, not only by her beauty and wealth, but by the tradi-* 
tional regard of the legitimate descendants of John of Gaunt for the Lol- 
ls rds. It is related that she was devoted to the natural sciences, and had 
tried to interest young Henry the Sixth in the study of nature, as her great 
husband did in literature, while Lord Protector. She appears to have re- 
tained some influence over the young King until his marriage with Margaret 
of Anjou. We have in the Second Henry the Sixth a vivid description of 
how Beaufort, through crafty agents, enticed the unhappy lady into at- 
tempts to communicate with the unseen world, and entrapped her into the 
position which led to her conviction of the crime of sorcery. Although, 
thanks to a remnant of Henry the Sixth's old aflfection, which led to his 
personal intervention, the Duchess escaped the rope and faggot, she was 
subjected to a cruel and degrading penance and subsequent imprisonment, 
which broke her heart and that of her noble husband, and ruined his power 
and influence so that the triumph of Beaufort over the Lollards and the 
House of Cobham was for the time complete. It was, however, but tem- 
porary. For a Lord Cobham was Lord Chamberlain during some years of 
Queen "Elizabeth's reign, as we shall see later on, and interfered on behalf 
of the reputation of the great Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

R. L. ASHHURST. 

(To be Continued.) 
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AN AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE HOAX. 

"A man cannot be otherwise than his Maker made him," said Lord 
Chief Justice Holt in How v Prin (Holt, R. 625, the case in which his lord- 
ship held that it was not slander to call a Justice of the Peace a blockhead, 
etc., And probably this is the reason why people who enjoy hoaxes will 
hoax! In Shakespearean fields there is the added temptation of the eclat 
of discovering something or anything in a field where the phenomena is so 
vast and the items of fact so few and so far between : nor does the considera- 
tion that such eclat can only be of the briefest duration, since, next to un- 
earthing a Shakespearean fact, Shakespeareans enjoy most keenly the expos- 
ure of a spurious one, deter a great many clever people (who are not by any 
means blockheads) from announcing all sorts of bizarre, and occasionally, 
even some very plausible, even if impossible, Shakespearean "finds!" The 
following story shows with what ease a very pretty Shakespearean Hoax can 
be not only created for somebody's amusement, but continued for some- 
body else's revenue! And I hope the story will not be thought too light 
material and too little worth while to intervene amidst the more sober matter 
with which New Shakespeareana deals! 

Our utter failure to bring the Shakespearean biography within planetary 
space of the Shakespearean output has been constantly lamented. Beyond a 
baptism, a marriage bond ; the accumulation of properties real and personal, 
a last will and Testament and the payment of the debt of Nature, there is 
no personal biography, and the literary biography is writ in as many ways 
as there are commentators to write it. In but a single instance I believe is 
there a morsel of that testimony of the Vicinage — which lawyers value so 
highly in capital cases — to run all fours with an item in the Plays them- 
selves, (to wit.: the Justice Shallow lampoon) though there are numerous 
notable cases (see them collected ante Vol. II, pages 54-69) where both ex- 
ternal and internal evidence seems to coincide to point to the improbability 
of any but the Shakespearean authorship). But when even this single 
morsel is strenuously combatted in some most respectable orthodox quar- 
ters, can we wonder that there are Baconian, and so on, theories. And is 
it not, on the whole, better to do as we have always done in the New York 
Shakespeare Society, viz., consider the Baconian or any other Authorship 
belief as Optional, and let it go at that, so only we can all get together 
otherwise? Most of all, cannot we remember that the first proposition of 
the Baconist is worship of the Great Text, and forgive him who loveth 
much? Of course there are many shrewd guesses to be made as to this 
sadly inadequate personal biography. We can guess that Shakespeare did 
not get out an edition of his own sonnets in which lacking lines were sup- 
plied by brackets (the edition of 1609) ; that he had more or less to do with 
the "stolen and surreptitious Quartos" since no sane man — let alone Shakes- 
peare — ^permits himself to be deliberately robbed fifty-eight times by pirates 
at his elbow in broad daylight (I must reject my own theory that as Shakes- 
peare was a Roman Catholic, he had no standing to complain before the 
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Court of Star Chamber whose protege the all-powerful Stationer's Com- 
pany was — since if two dedications of poems to Lord Southampton — there 
being no other record thereof — prove that Shakespeare was the other self 
of that noble Lord in days when nice customs as well as Latin Grammars 
courtesied to great kings, that noble lord's influence at Court would have ob- 
tained access enough to Star Chamber) and, since I should be unable to 
imagine the late Lord Tennyson preparing a Victorian anthology and run- 
ning in among verses by his contemporary poets a few random verses of 
his own "In Memoriam" or "Maud," so I am sure (if anybody can be sure 
of anything) that Shakespeare had no part or lot in that Olla Podrida — still 
included for some reason past man's understanding — in editions of Shakes- 
peare's Works, which Heywood called "The Passionate Pilgrim." 

But these are only guesses after all. The things that are too strange 
not to be true are yet to be allowed for ! Nor is it perhaps remarkable at 
all that, in so ample a field for guesswork, there should be now and again 
a few Hoaxes, since, as Lord Holt said, a man cannot be other than his 
Maker made him ! Is not the wonder rather, that there have been so few ? 

If we should seriously attempt to differentiate this handful of Hoaxes 
I think I should say that /Anecdote" dug out of The Annual Register 
by Mr. Nelson (ante Vol. III., p. 78) was a case of simple misleading. The 
Donnelly Criptogram I should assign to pure lack of information in a bril- 
liant man; for a brilliant man Mr. Donnelly certainly was. And yet at the 
time when Mr. Donnelly startled two continents more or less with his 
"cipher," he had never seen (as he stated to me; and indeed he admits it 
in "The Great Cryptogram") a Shakespeare Folio; having used the far 
from perfect Stanton Reprint for his calculations. And so late as the 
year before he died he had evidently never examined any but the first folio, 
for in his "The Cipher in the Plays and on the Tombstone," (1899) page 
350 he makes this astounding statement: "I have already called atten- 
tion to the fact first observed by William Henry Smith that the first three 
folios of the Shakespeare plays are exactly alike in pagination, arrange- 
ment of type, bracketing and hyphenizations — even in what we would call 
typographical errors, in each the same words begin and end every page 
of these three great volumes of one thousand pages each" I ! ! But of ac- 
tual Hoax — Shakespearean Hoax — I suppose we cannot be stat- 
ed to have had more than three of magnitude enough to, for a space, deceive 
the very elect. These three we know as the frauds of Ireland, Cunningham, 
and "The Old Corrector" (namely, the readings autographed on the mar- 
gins of the famous Perkins — Robb — Collier second folio). And even these 
Siree seem fading away into one, for Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps lived and died 
believing that that "Account of the Revels" which Peter Cunningham 
brought for sale to the British Museum people was really the copy of an 
actual and veritable original document some day to be found in some for- 
gotten receptacle, and only last summer Dr. Furness expressly authorized 
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me to quote him as believing that John Payne Collier was not the forger of 
those autograph marginalia (and of course, if Mr. Collier did not forge 
them, then the person who did write them may have transferred them from 
veritable contemporary annotae in another copy of the second or from some 
other Shakespeare folio ; and so the old corrector Hoax is not a Hoax at all, 
and we are all at sea again ! Be this as it may, the general conviction that both 
the Cunningham and the Collier finds were forgeries, was so strong that the 
facts that they both were printed by the (first) Shakespeare Society, and so 
guaranteed by them, broke up that noble Society — through the great value 
of its other publications can never be gainsayed. This would leave Wil- 
liam Henry Ireland alone in his glory in England. But, so far, we have 
had but one real American Shakespeare Hoax. As I can describe this one 
in a sort of personal vein I proceed to treat it in so far as I myself experi- 
enced it in several of its picturesque — and albeit commercial — accents! 

On Sunday, the nineteenth day of October in the year 1884, I hap- 
pened to be sitting in the ofiice of the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
in the City of Saint Paul, Minnesota, and to take up that morning's "Pion- 
eer-Press" the local newspaper of that city. One of the first things 
my eye lighted on was a two or more column article headed Shakespeare's 
Pall Bearer Buried in Fredericksburg, Virginia/' or words to that eflFect. 
The article purported to be a letter written to the Editor of this Saint Paul 
newspaper from Fredericksburg, Virginia, and was to the effect that, when 
the Federal Army in 1863 passed throuG^h the burying ground of St. George's 
Episcopal Church in that town, the wheels of the cavalry tore up a grave- 
stone — a red sandstone slab ; and that subsequently this stone was used as 
the door step of a cottage in the town. This stone having been pointed out 
to the writer of the letter as an interesting souvenir of the bloody battle 
when Burnside's and Lee's armies struggled for possession of one of the 
approaches to Richmond, he was led to examine it carefully, and was as- 
tonished to find upon it still legible the following inscription : 

"Here lies the body of Edward Helder, practitioner 
in Physick Chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land, in the year of our Lord 1542 — was contempor- 
ary with, and one of the Pallbearers of, William 
Shakespear. After a brief illness his spirit ascended 
in the year of our Lord 1618, aged 76." 
But our syndicator did not rest with producing the mere prose of ver- 
similitude. His imagination transferred the tombstone to poetry, although 
as if unequal to dipping to poetry himself, he had recourse to a recent maga- 
zine for it, and he mentions that "in Fredericksburg" (he does not say under 
what roof, or in what receptacle — ^but discreetly "in Fredericksburg" — for 
although Fredericksburg is a comparatively small town it is a large place 
to hold a single copy of a newspaper), "there is preserved a copy of 'The 
Fredericksburg Gazette' published in 1784", (much as FalstaflF swore that he 
was bom about four in the morning, but was reticent as to the day, month 
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or year) "which bears evidence that this stone was then a feature of the 
place, in a tribute to it in verse as follows" — and then our matchless syn- 
dicator prints as extracted from this carefully unlocated newspaper, verb, 
lit. et punct., a poem from the Atlantic Monthly of September 1870, signed 
"F. W. Loring;" which was evidently suggested (and the dates even seem 
to agree to it) by one of the periodical outcroppings of the yarn itself here* 
after to be chronicled (of course I discovered this later on). It was not a 
bad poem either, as Atlantic Monthly poems go. It had the fine roll of 
pumpkins over the barn floor, and a reminiscience of Mr. Canning^s' "At 
the University of Gottingen" in its refrain of "At the funeral of William 
Shakespeare" (changed in the backward course of eighty-six years, to the 
much more sonorous "At William Shakespeare's funeral!" And it told 
of the poet's alleged reflections at the grave of a pall-bearer of the great 
dramatist — how Juliet, Ariel, Hamlet et al — seemed to be present, etc., etc. 
Feeling that I was, at least as one of the posse commitatus, a custodian of 
Truth — whose at least negative duty it was to keep the people from be- 
ing fooled too outrageously, I put on my hat and stepped over to the office 
of the newspaper and called on the Managing Editor whom I happened to 
know rather well. "Your correspondent is not exactly overscrupulous in 
dealing with truth," I said, calling his attention to the column. But the 
managing editor read the letter and broadly smiled at my freshness. Said 
he "That's not written to us, that syndicate matter," (as a matter of fact 
the same "letter" was printed — as I afterwards learned, in the New York 
Times on the next day, October 20th, 1884). "We all of us print that sort 
of thing occasionally, addressing it to ourselves or not — as we see fit." 
"But," I persisted in my simplicity, "It's a lie, its's not only a lie, but it's im- 
possible. That was not the way those things were written in those days! 
Tractioner !' 'contemporary !' a word not in use at that date, and for an hun- 
dred years after, (I was wrong there, for it was used by W^ither it now 
seems, according to Dr. Murray, in the year 163 1, only thirteen years later. 
"Mr. Shakespeare of the Avon was not, at that date, considered an impor- 
tant enough person for a man to have recorded on his tombstone the fact, 
that — my friend the managing editor was really laughing now! "Why, 
my dear Morgan! that's "Journalism!" We print what interests people! 
This thing interested you! interest people is what we are trying to do!" 

I admitted my blunder, but made up my mind to see what foundation 
or hint the unknown syndicator ( I subsequently as hereinafter stated learn- 
ed his name and address, and communicated with him my desire to get at 
the facts by return enclosed stamped envelope, etc. But I suppose, like 
the Managing Editor of the Saint Paul newspaper, he only laughed at my 
freshness. Perhaps he is laughing yet!) I was determined to find out if 
there was any stone at all, however little it might happen to be — and if 
there was any stone there, even if only a pebble, to know all about it any- 
how. As it was impossible at that time to myself proceed to Virginia, I 
provided myself with several copies of the letter and sent them to those 
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who could inform me accurately. As the churchyard of St. George's Epis- 
copal Church was mentioned, I enclosed one of the copies of the syndicated 
letter to Bishop Whittle of Virginia. I sent another copy to the agent of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad at Fredericksburg. 
Bishop Whittle sent me the name of the Episcopal Rector at Fredericksburg, 
from whom, as well as from the Agent of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railway and many others, I soon had plenty of letters, each 
denying that, upon enquiry, anybody could be found who had ever heard 
of any such stone, and emphatically repelling the idea that anybody in 
Fredericksburg would use a tombstone for a doorstep ! To say nothing of 
their good taste, their superstitions would prevent it, "in our beautiful little 
town," etc., etc. On further correspondence I discovered Ihnt the story of 
our syndicator was only a resurrection — that the fiction was a familiar one 
with an approximately settled periodicity — say, about five years — that it 
had appeared in a piece entitled "Virginia First and Last" in Fraser's (Lon- 
don) Magazine in March 1865; that, again, in The Pall Mall Gazette of 
July 13th, 1870, there was a discussion of the story, exposing; gravely 
its impossibility, etc., but clearly enough indicating that the tale was even 
then a recurrence. It was remembered again sometime in the year 1875 — 
in the Washington "Evening Star," and so on! These discoveries non- 
plussed me quite a little. I confess to the archaeological appetite, which 
makes a tradition the more interesting the further back you trace it; and 
moreover, this story was so apparently without a possible motive anywhere 
for its fabrication, and was so simply to be disposed of by inspection (if 
there was any stone at all, and, if not, by the smallest attention to verisimili- 
tude) that I even began to believe that, simply because it was too strange 
not to be true — there might be something in it! I remembered Halliwell 
PhilHpp's touchstone for versifying a tradition — "was there anybody alive 
at its first appearance to whose interest it was to have it accepted or un- 
derstood as true! And I remember how often he said "When one begins 
to investigate Shakespeare matters he must expect surprises" — and how one 
of his last books (his "Memoranda on Hamlet") wound up with the reflec- 
tion, "Those who have lived as long as myself in the midst of Shakespearean 
things, will be careful not to be too certain of anything." I had even had per- 
sonal experience of some most improbable things myself — such as in 1885 the 
discovery of a second folio Shakespeare with a tracing of the last signature 
to Shakespeare's Will, pasted in by John Ward, an actor living two hundred 
years ago at Stratford on Avon — in a miner's cabin in Utah, etc., etc. So 
I wrote out the account of the above circumstances, and sent it for pub- 
lication in the Boston "Literary World," (which at that date, we having 
no organ of our own, used to print the proceedings and debates of the 
New York Shakespeare Society in full). My letter appeared, I think, some- 
time in the spring or summer of 1885 — and I believe attracted some sug- 
gestions. But I ceased to regard suggestions, when, one morning, I found 
in my mail a letter from a gentleman then living in Baltimore — a Mr. John 
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Hawkins, whose home was, he told me in Newberry, South Carolina. The 
gentleman wrote me that he had in his possession a Diary — taken from the 
body of a dead Federal soldier on the battlefield of the Wilderness — on a 
fly-leaf of which there appeared, written in pencil the identical epitath given 
by me in my letter to the "Literary World" (that is, just as I have given 
it above) I The mystery seemed deepening at every step ! I wrote the 
Baltimore gentleman asking him to entrust the Diary to me, and he sent it 
to me by express — and I retained it several days with his permission. It 
was a cheap little affair, about three inches tall by two inches wide, and had 
only about fifty blank pages. The young soldier had not even written his 
name in it, nor the place where he began to use it. He had, however, evi- 
dently begun its use on the day of his enlistment in an Indiana Regiment, 
for he makes an entry of his enlistment, and then follow several entries of 
farewell calls on young ladies of the town (names not given). He then 
memorandumizes — not always with dates — ^his going to one camp after an- 
other, until he is with the army of the Potomac. But there is no entry of 
any Battle or of any fighting. The details are always petty and personal — 
that it was pretty warm or pretty cold — that his company broke camp, were 
paid off, etc., etc. The most curious thing about it to me (apart from the 
copy of the epitath I am about to describe) was, that on the day of the ter- 
rible battle of Fredericksburg he makes two entries "Ordered to go into 
Winter quarters," and "Ordered to go into Winter quarteers contermanded." 
(Later on, I came to realize in another manner, how little a private soldier 
knows of the movements of the army of which he is a member 1) Pos- 
sibly, after making that second entry he was marched to some support or 
to hold some position, but the curious thing is, that nowhere is there made 
any mention of the battle of Fredericksburg itself or indeed of any battle at 
all — of some of which he might at least have known from hearsay ! The Diary 
was about half-filled with these colorless entries ; when they abruptly cease. 
But on the last fly-leaf in pencil and in the immature and boyish hand- writ- 
ing of the whole is — sure enough! the copy of the epitath just as given 
above, Shakespeare if I am not forgetful, being spelled with a small s, 
"shaksperre." The more I studied this Diary, the more puzzled I got. That 
the young soldier saw the epitath in a newspaper before starting for the 
front and wrote it on a blank leaf of his Diary, guessing that he might some 
day be in the vicinity of the stone and so be able to verify it, was an ex- 
planation, to be sure. But the handwriting and phraseology of the entries 
did not indicate a person who would have been interested in such things at 
all, not to say interested at a time when he had just undertaken the precar- 
ious life of a soldier — and when his mind would have been full of hazards 
immediately at hand. Nor, while (as will be seen) there was a stone — could 
he have copied such an inscription — for, as will straightway appear — there 
was no such epitath ! Nor could the copy have been added by another, for 
the handwriting was the same as in the body of the little book : and more- 
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over — the poor fellow was dead ! I had, therefore, no theory and nothing 
further to guess. But — here was the Diary in my hand ! 

Matters lay thus, when, as notices of my letters in "The Literary 
World" began to be somewhat numerous, an article appeared by Mr. Mon- 
sure D. Conway (whom I have since known most agreeably) entitled 
**Hunting a Mythical Pallbearer" in Harpers Weekly — and I proceed to 
extract the bulk of Mr. Conway's paper in concluding this narrative, After 
mentioning that he saw the syndicated matter in the New York Times of 
Octoer 20th, 1884, and, being a native of Fredericksburg, undertook 
(just as I had with less facilities,) to verify it, Mr. Conway proceeds: 

"In the summer of 1885, I visited St. George's Churchyard (in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia) which I found much battered. At the spot where I 
thought the stone lay. I found a foot-stone only, the head-stone having been 
removed. I suspected theft, but soon concluded that it was an illusion of 
memory. I could not find one positive of having seen it, though several 
with vague impressions of it, and many who had heard of people who hacT 
seen it. It seemed impossible that such a stone, in a church-yard so ac- 
cessible, should be overlooked by writers like Alden, Meade, Philip Slaugh- 
ter, Howe, and Howison. When I returned to England, in 1886, the mat- 
ter had ceased to interest me as a Shakespearean, but all the more as a stu- 
dent of mythology, and also as a Virginian. Another search made by my- 
self in the Fredericksburg church-yard convinced me that no stone there 
suggested the myth. In lists of adventures to Virginia, up to 1620, are no 
names nearer Helder than "Eldred," "Elkin," and "Heiden." The im- 
improbabilities represented in the epitath were thus great. That a man at 
seventy-four should be Shakespeare's pall-bearer, immediately emigrate to 
the wilderness of Virginia, and his death in a region remote from James- 
town be recorded on a stone unknown to antiquarians, were improbabilities 
v;hose sum was an impossibility. On the other side, however, were im- 
probabilities that had also to be faced. That anybody should invent such a 
story, should select for it a Virginia town only one hundred and thirty-five 
years old, and make his pall-bearer seventy-six years old instead of a plaus- 
ible age, were extreme improbabilities. Could a correspondent be so deep? 
Moreover, the only ship-load of early emigrants to Virginia whose names 
are entirely unknown sailed with Argall soon after Shakespeare's death 
(1616), reaching Virginia in 1617. The pall-bearer was a myth — that was 
certain ; but the myth must have a basis. In the absence of any explanation, 

the myth was growing luxuriantly. 

********* 

"Talking with my mother of old tombs in Stafford County, she remem- 
bered driving with her father near Potomac Run, when he copied an in- 
scription from an ancient stone standing by itself in a lonely place, about a 
mile from ruins of a church. She remembered no word of the inscription, 
but had heard it was a spot to be avoided after "sundown." But in casual 
conversation with my uncle, Dr. Daniel, I learned that the stone was that 
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of a British "chirurgeon." There was a tradition that a party had an- 
chored in the creek and come to this region, where one of them was killed 
by Indians. Plainly this was the stone on which the myth of the pall-bear- 
er was built. My mother assured me I would find nothing about Shakes- 
peare on it ; her father was a lover of the bard, and would have made the 
country ring with any such epitath. 

"In company with St. George Fitzhugh, a lawyer of Fredericksburg, 
I started out on a bright September morning for a search after the Helder 
stone. We passed over the shining Rappanhannock with its green islet, 
paused to observe the distant hills of Falmouth on one hand and the region 
of Washington's boyhood on the other, drove past well-remembered old 
mansions amid their stately trees, and at last reached the lonely valley 
through which glides the Potomac Run. It was almost a surprise when we 
saw two men in a corn field. They tried hard to remember a tombstone, 
but could not. They went with us to the site of Potomac Church. When 
I was last there it was still a picturesque ruin ; but armies used its bricks for 
hearths, and now one can only trace the walls in their debris. No grave- 
stone being found here, we returned to Potomac "Run," drove in the water 
a little way, then took a primitive road by its side for a half-mile. Fortu- 
nately for our progress there had been a drought; even as it was, our 
wheels sank deep in mire. The road was so little used that we had to re- 
move a small tree fallen across it. At length we saw the railway bridge, 
and on climbing a hill, north bank of the "run," a house. When we drew 
up in front of this house an aged man came out of it, whom I had seen in 
early life — a Mr. Taliaferro. The house belonged to a widow, Mrs. Alex- 
ander. In reply to our questions, he said : "Yes, there used to be a tomb- 
stone over there on the edge of Willow Grove Farm, which was broken by 
the Northern soldiers. Mr. Cox, who afterward occupied the farm, re- 
moved the larger part of the stone to the sugar-berry tree yonder, against 
which it was left leaning for a long time. A few years ago Mrs. Alexander 
was building a kitchen at her old place" (pointing to a spot about four hun- 
dred yards away), "and somebody brought the stone for the chimney. But 
it was not used, and was left lying near the chimney. Last August the 
kitchen burned down, and the chimney fell ; the hot bricks covered the old 
tombstone, burneed its surface, and I doubt if you could now find any let- 
ters on it." On our way to the burnt house I asked Mr. Taliaferro whether 
he remembered the inscription. He said it had been many years since he 
read it, but he remembered the name, "Helder" — "Daniel Helder," he 
tliought, or maybe "D. Helder;" that he was a doctor, and the date "16 — 
something." 

"The name of Shakespeare on it?" "No, that was not on it." "Did 
you ever hear of a tombstone of Shakespeare's pall-bearer being in Fred- 
ericksburg?" "Yes; I read it last year in a New York weekly paper, and 
noticed that the name 'Helder' was the same as that on the old stone out 
here." The burnt house was as the fire left it The debris and bricks were 
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in such a condition that it would have required a day to make any thorough 
search. But one end of the stone we were searching for was visible, and 
on clearing away the bricks, its surface was found to be charred black and 
white. The ordeal of snows and rains, following that of fire, had only re- 
quired a year to complete the work of destruction. No word could be trac- 
ed. I called on Mrs. Alexander, who said: "When the stone was first 
brought, I said it should not go into any chimney of mine, because it was 
a tombstone, and was sacred. I am afraid to say much about the stone, only 
I am certain the name was *Helder,' that he was a physician, and 16 was in 
the year of his death. Last year we read in a newspaper something that 
made me think this might be the stone spoken of, and I was sorry I had not 
paid attention to it. Many years before the war, Mr. Campbell, then edi- 
tor of the Fredericksburg Democratic Recorder, came with my father (Rob- 
ert Alexander, foreman in the printing-office) and copied the inscription 
tor his newspaper. I was a child, but remember the visit, and feel sure the 
epitath was then printed. I never heard any tradition concerning Dr. Held- 
er, nor any superstitution connected with the spot where he was burned." 

"We next repaired to the sugar-berry tree, and found a number of 
sunken graves there. They were in a row, and we concluded that they had 
been graves of soldiers whose bodies were removed after the Soldiers* Ceme- 
tery was completed. Close to the tree were two long stones, which I deter- 
mined to dig up. A laborer brought from a neighboring house said they 
were natural stones ; but when dug up — z difficult job, the tree's roots hav- 
ing surrounded them — they proved to be worked on the under side, though 
no letters were found. I concluded that these were fragments of the Helder 
stone — ^by all accounts large and massive — and suspected that the story of 
its removal from its original place to this tree must be legendar}\ Possibly 
the site of the Helder stone had been chosen for these recent burials as 
grounds that might be consecrated. A week after finding the stone I learn- 
ed that the inscription had been preserved by Mr. C. J. Brown, now of By- 
field, Massachusetts. Having been sent a map of the neighborhood, Mr, 
Brown marked the spot where the stone stood, and it was precisely that of 
the sugar-berry tree (which he thought a wild cherry, but describes exact- 
ly) ; so that the story of its removal from another place is discredited. "I 
was," writes Mr. Brown, "a soldier of the Sixth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, and for a few days in August, 1862, my company was on guard duty 
on the railroad near Potomac Creek. One day, while off duty, I was wan- 
dering round, and stumbled upon the old tombstone. ... I took a great deal 
of pains in making my copy, making it as nearly a fac-simile as possible, 
copying the curious formation of the letters, the manner of spelling, and 
the division of the words, and I am very sure the copy is correct. 

I hardly think the soldiers could have broken up the stone for any such 
purpose as you suggest, for it was of granite or hard sandstone, at least 
four feet in length by twenty inches in width and six inches thick. All of 
the hearths thereabout are made of brick brought from the ruins of an old 
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church further down the creek. The stone was too firmly embedded in the 
earth for me to move ; the top was somewhat broken but not enough to in- 
terfere with the lettering which was very distinct. If you can translate 
the bottom line I would be pleased to see the translation. This is the sketch 
I made, the line, at the top indicates the shape of the top of the stone, as it 
has crumbled or broken off." (Mr. Conway now resumes) Then follows 
"Atatis Sua— 76," that is "Aetatis sua." (However faulty the sculptor's 
latinity his English is careful. Witness the "ti" in Prectioner). My 
brother, a resident of Fredericsburg undertook to remove the stone for me. 
He found near by a second fragment which exactly fits the top of the larger 
piece ; on this are two distinct letters and a slight mark probably part of an 
R doubtless these are the beginning of the word "here." This stone is now 
one foot four inches in height and one foot three inches in width, and six 
and one half inches thick. The letters are one and one half inches tall and 
of about the same width. My reader (continues Mr. Conway) has now a 
picture of the chirurgeon's gravestone as set nearly two hundred and sixty- 
eight years ago (Mr. Conway is writing in 1885) under which what remains 
of the fictitious pall-bearer of Shakespeare." now rests. It will never be 
known who first served up this chirurgeon as a Shakespeare figure. One 
can forgive him, since he has been the means of discovering to the New 
World its oldest English epitath." 

So, thanks to Mr. Conway, the only (I may affectionately say, "our 
only") Shakespeare Hoax was carefully laid away in 1885. And that it 
was laid away forever appears from the fact that although four of the 
terms of five years assigned as its periodicity have glided by, it has had no 
more newspaper syndicated resurrections I Still, as Mr. Bernard Shaw says, 
"You never can tell." But the mystery of the young Federal soldier's diary 
— copy of the mythical instead of the actual form of the epitath is only 
deepened by Mr. Conway's narrative. For, while that soldier's presence in 
the vicinity of the stone is amply accounted for by the camps of Federal 
soldiery in the neighborhood in the troublous years 1861-62, it seems far 
and away unlikely for an individual soldier to have preserved the canard 
when the verity was at his elbow. 

However, upon reading the interesting story it flashed upon me that 
there was a something or another in that poem that just chorded with the 
details given by Mr. Conway — that possibly this Ananias of a Syndi- 
cator and the poet might be one and the same person. So I used what "pull" 
I seemed to have at the time with the aforementioned Managing Editor, and, 
after some small finesse elsewhere, obtained the name and address of the 
Syndicator himself. As I had suspected it was Loring! though like Mr. 
Harris's B'rer Rabbit he laid low when specifically approached and answer- 
ed no letters mailed him with return postage enclosed. Whether, initially^ 
the very same "Loring," I am afraid I am not now so certain. However, 
here is the tale that hangs thereby ! Appleton Morgan. 
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In our issue for July, 1903- 1904, we were able to present our read- 
ers with pictures of Hamlet's castle at Elsinore, which still remains pre- 
cisely as in his day. But Hamlet's is not the only habitat which still mocks 
the tooth of cormorant devouring Time. The Castle of Macbeth, thane 
of Glamis, and of Cawdor — Cawdor Castle — ^built in the year 1446, also still 
stands, and we this month print pictures of its exterior and of two of its 
interiors. It stands just outside of the village still called "Cawdor," at 
Inverness, in Scotland, and if it does not happen to rain when the tourist 
approaches it (and it sometimes does not rain in Scotland) he will exclaim, 
as Duncan did, "This castle hath a pleasant seat, the air nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself to our senses." During its many centuries of life, 
tiawdor Castle has accumulated many wings, "outer walls" and new in- 
teriors, and so the great hall where the deed of dreadful note was first 
resolved may not be at present located (and, for once, tradition has not 
selected one of them). But a chamber where that deed may have been 
done there is in one of the oldest parts of the old pile and is shown in our 
picture. For several years this chamber has been tendered by the present 
Thane of Cawdor — one of the Campbell family (the present owners of the 
property) as a bedroom for one night's lodging to any artist who will as 
quid pro quo paint upon its walls a picture of some incident of the tragedy 
according to Shakespeare. That not many artists have cared for such a 
night's lodging on any terms we are led to guess from the fact that only 
four pictures are on that chamber's walls. Lady Macbeth in her night 
robe; Macbeth with the fatal dagger drawn; the brindle cat that mewed 
thrice, and the owl, the fatal belman! as well as the three secret black 
and midnight hags over the chaldron! All these, except Lady Macbeth 
are to be seen included in our picture! Another picture is that of the 
dungeon, which has its age guaranteed by an actual trunk of a tree that 
grew on the site of the castle before the first of its stones were laid. The 
story is, that two chieftians of the Macbeth-Cawdor clan were once sent 
with a pony, on whose back was strapped a treasure chest (shown in our 
picture), to select a site for this castle; and that, being unable to agree 
upon a site, they left it to the pony, agreeing to build wherever said pony 
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stopped to graze, and that he shopped under the tree of which this is the 
remnant trunk. If we could perhaps be allowed to imagine Macbeth's 
drunken porter betimes cast into this dungeon to sleep himself into sobriety 
we could get along without the tree. The old portcullis and drawbridge are, 
at any rate, ancient enough in appearance to satisfy us that they must 
have been there in Macbeth's time, while over the portcullis is surely still 
swinging the bell whose dour note was to summon Glamis and Cawdor to 
heaven or to hell. 

Shakespeare's humble bumble bee: — Hon. Henry M. Doak, from his 
seat at Cedamwold, among the mountains of Tennessee, has noted that 
every allusion to the Bumble Bee (or **Humble Bee," as Shakespeare calls 
him) is borne out by that insect as making his haunts among his fellow 
creatures here. "Kill me a red hipped bumble bee on the top of a thistle." — 
Midsummer Night's Dream, IV:i-i2. "The red-tailed bumble bee I speak 
of."— Alls Well, IV :v. 7. Writes Mr. Doak: The honey of the thistle 
lies too deep for the honey-bee ; and, while the red clover field is his especial 
charge, no thistle blossom upon any careless lawn, but, sometime during 
every day, will be found contrasting its delicate purple with the bumble- 
bee's blazing orange. This thistle-top is his favorite perch. Bumble-bees 
of England differ from those of America in slight particulars, one variety • 
being described as "red, down to the apex;" the "carder" as "back, dull 
orange, hinder parts ringed with greyish yellow ;" the "lapidary" as "black 
with reddish orange tail;" so that Shakespeare may well describe him as 
"red-hipped," or as "red-tailed." In both American and English varieties 
the color so extends from hip to tail that almost any species might be de- 
srcibed by either compound adjective. American bumble-bees, of which 
we have about forty varieties, are chiefly orange. The "borer" wears his 
colors well down to the tail and the common field or meadow bumble-bee 
might well be called "orange-hipped." 

Upon the bumble-bee is laid the pleasing task of fertilising red clover. 
The honey-bee, while feasting upon white clover, leaves the red to his con- 
gener, the bumble-bee, because, like the thistle, its honey is beyond his 
reach; and he may also have his own views upon its flavor. The bees of 
Australia either could not, or did not, fertilise red clover, so that bumble- 
bees were transported from England for that purpose. I note a curious 
fact in this connectioon, not mentioned so far as I know. The honey-bee is 
the earliest bee out, gleaning honey from the first-blooming trees, some 
varieties of elm, some varieties of maple, with a few wild flowers of spring, 
usually as early as February. The bumble-bee does not hibernate like the 
honey-bee. He is essentially a warm-natured, "hot-foot," warm-weather 
insect. Only a few hibernated females appear early, going about the work 
of nest-building and reproduction. Many queens are thus found in one 
nest, whereas only one queen is tolerated in the bee-hive. None, no man 
at least, who knows the ways of the female sex, will doubt that this demon- 
strates the superior wisdom of the honey-bee. It follows that humble-bees 
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are not out in numbers until comparatively late in summer and too late to 
fertilise the first crop of red clover. At least it is true that the first crop 
is unfertile, little seeded, and has never been cut for seed in England ot 
America since it was first introduced into England, some three or four 
centuries ago. Shakespeare writes the name of this only just inferior 
congener of the sagacious and no more industrious honey-bee, '*humble- 
bee." The Germans call this glorious orange and blue-black bee "hum- 
mel," and the French name him "bourdon," both imitating his buzzing 
drone, as he wings his way across field and meadow or hovers over some 
sweet flower-cup. The dictionaries insist that "humble-bee" is English and 
"bumble-bee" provincial English. I am sure that Dickens used good Eng- 
lish when he called his fussy beadle, "Mr. Bumble." "Humble-bee," is a 
word resulting from an effort to naturalize the German "hummel." Un- 
fortunately, when it should have been spelled "hummel-bee" it has taken the 
form "humble," as if from where he builds his lowly nest. True, he build^- 
eth his abode lowlier than where Burns' spitefu' muirfowl bigs his nest"; 
but his spicy breath has no flavor of humility. Of insects he is least hum- 
ble of all. He is as lordly and imperious, as fiery and as rapacious as the 
medieval knights who sallied forth from their castle-hives, 

"As bees biz out wi' angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their byke," 
As many a bumble-bee-fighting urchin has found out to his cost. Again, 

"The fox, the ape and the humble-bee 

Were still at odds," etc. — Love's Labors Lost ni:i-96. 
We note that the wasp can only sting. He is not worth fighting. He 
knows no touch of "glorious war," nor can "set a squadron in the field, nor 
the division of a battle knows, more than a spinster." The yellow-jacket 
is a good fighter at home. The bumble-bee alone of insects waxes hot in 
pursuit, is relentless in anger and stays with his enemies, often assaulting 
a crowd of boys. Only utmost nerve can save his victim from the "hot- 
foot," once he has started in pursuit. If the boy, who has attacked the 
nest with branch and bough, can fall down and lie still and scarce breathe, 
it will buzz and buzz and never sting. 

,'The honey-bags steal from the bumble-bees."- -Midsunimer Night's 
Dream, HI: 1-142. 

"And, good monsieur, bring me the honey-bag." — lb., IV:i-i2. 
If genius goes beyond us in thought and in fancy, it is always a pleasure 
to know that we all root back together in common facts of humanity. Let 
us believe that Shakespeare fought bumble-bees, as my playmates made 
their first essays in dash, courage and staying qualities in fighting bumble- 
bees, which afterwards crystalized into deeds when they divided, almost 
equally, in a great civil strife. There is renewed admiration for genius and 
no envy in the thought that genius has lived with us a common life, whence 
it has taken unto itself wings. So Shakespeare, like other boys, from his 
day down to this time, ran over the rudely clover fields, knocking down 
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the bumble-bee, dexterously laying him open twixt thumbs and forefingers 
and "stealing" the sweet spoils, devouring with greedy >weet-tooth the little 
honey-bag with its amber drop of such honey as Hybla, nor Hymettus ever 
stored in darksome hive, or shadowed "bee-tree." Else, how have known, 
as he seems to have known all nature, twice in one play to insist upon the 
honey-bag spoils? Finally, 

"Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, 

Till he hath lost his honey and his sting." — ^TroU. & Cres., V :x-42. 

Beyond question, the honey-bee loses his life in stinging, although he 
does not die immediately. It is assumed that his congeners, likewise 
stinging one day, do not live to fight another day, a fact easily proved as 
to the domestic bee, but more difficult, if true, to observe in the wild 
varieties. 

It requires a nice ear to distinguish the bagpipe music of the bumble- 
bee from Shakespeare's "shard-borne beetle's drowsy hum." The "bumble" 
of the bee is more musical and has a bit wider range upon the musical 
scale. Its name, "bumble-bee," is an almost exact imitation of the sound 
and far superior to the German "hummel" and the French "bourdon," 
although each is fairly imitative. It is keenest of sensuous delights to lie 
beneath the shade of a "wide-spreading beech," upon the meadow's margin, 
and watch the bumble-bee's orange shuttle weave golden threads athwert 
the shimmering summer air and to hear his drowsy hum, ns ne fills the 
clover field with his deep droning bass. 
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[Subject to second and extended review in subsequent issues.] 
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passes — if to surpass absolute perfection is possible — them all. The late- 
ness at which we get the volume precludes any attempt at adequate review 
at present, and we can only promise to recur to the work at an early date. 
But we have time to note that for the first time in the thirty-two years 
during which Dr. Fumess has been engaged upon this edition, he has 
alluded but only in the most casual and dignified way to the Bacon theory, 
which has been hurtling in the air around him all the time. Noting that 
Mr. Devecmon's book on the Legalisms in the Plays, published by the 
New York Shakespeare Society, calls attention to a vicious use of the 
word "statute" in this play, an error which no lawyer could possibly make. 
Dr. Fumess observes "In these latter days, when ignorance tampers with 
Shakespeare's venerable name, we are actually come to welcome proofs of 
his inaccuracy and that he was not the wisest of mankind." We are afraid 
Baconians specifically, too, will find little of comfort and much of despair 
in Dr. Fumess' handling of the very passages upon which they banked so 
heavily in this particular play for occult assistance. Dr. Furness show-. 
that the "B A spelled backward" was simply the "A B— AB" of the horn- 
book and his long annotation of the honorificabilitudinitatibus (if we have 
got it all in) will send Dr. Piatt back to his cryptic authorities for mebr 
licht, while his explanation of the "Abate throw at Novum" is so simple 
that any Baconist will marvel to mark how plain a tale shall put him down. 
But we must find early opportunity to unfold the secrets of this treasure 
house of erudition and consummate patience and editorial skill of which 
this latest Variorum volume is the usufruct. 

Love's Labors Lost was pronounced, not so many years ago, the worst 
of Shakespeare's plays. Gildon, in 1710, set the pace by saying it was the 
%'ery worst of them all, and to set a pace in Shakespeare things is dangerous, 
for commentators follow each other like sheep the bell wether. One com-, 
mentator said he was glad it was so little read. The next commentator 
declared that for the sake of Shakespeare's reputation it was fortunate 
that Love's Labors Lost was so seldom read and so next to never played, 
and so on. But, in our later days, those who did read Love's Labors Lost 
found it great. Found it not only a charming story of the flirtation of 
noble lords and ladies turned from attention without intention on the part 
of the lords into love-making au grand serieux and the punishment of them 
by the ladies themselves by putting them on probation, thus justifying the 
title of the play itself. And, mingled with all this, the entirely foreign 
purpose (could any purpose be more foreign to a love story) of burles- 
quing the new fangled "Academies" by making all classes of persons, from 
court circles to village numbskulls, form themselves into these groups — 
this Academic of Numbskulls to do its ratiocination and Socratic hair- 
splitting out of the horn-book and Lily's Latin Grammar, the only learned 
writings they knew anything about! But what human being under the 
canopy of azure except William Shakespeare could have so blended those 
two most dissimilar of earthly things — a lampoon on pretended scholarship 
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and a story of flirtation turned into love sickness — into one plot and coun- 
ter-plot so that one could not be told or develope without the other and so 
that both should work out together into an identical denoument? Was 
there ever worked out anywhere a tougher problem in dramatic ingenuity ? 
The prevailing impression has always been that there was no known source 
of the real plot of this play, though minor sources of its incidents (as the 
sending of Catherine de Medici and the most beautiful woman of the French 
Court as an embassy to the King of Navarre, and the names of Biron and 
Longaville gentlemen waiting upon the King, were first pointed out by 
Joseph Hunter in 1845) — that young Shakespeare — tired of furbishing up 
old histories and not yet arrived at the indolence of genius which borrowed 
a plot for treatment to save the labor of devising one — really invents the 
story (to be re-used in Tennyson's Princess three hundred years later) of 
an association of persons, who for studious intent, should forswear the 
opposite sex, but find Nature too strong for them, and that his bent for 
good-natured satire on things about him could not spare the new societies 
and literary clubs that the age of Renascent learning was perhaps already 
overdoing a little as "Academies." But that the story — ^the plot — ^was all 
his own. But now Dr. Furness (whose eye nothing escapes) draws 
attention to Herr W. A. B. Hertzberg's unearthing (Liebes, Leid & Lust, 
Berlin, 1869) of a comedy by one Andreas Gryphius, printed at Breslau 
about the middle of the Seventeenth Century, called "Horribilicribrifax," 
in which two braggart soldiers, a conceited pedant, a foxy little page and an 
absurd lover figure; the place of Costard being supplied by an unsavory 
procuress, but in which a love letter is written for the lover as in Shake- 
speare's play by a village schoolmaster. Moreover, it is in Latin that most 
of the word catching is done and Armado's speech (I:ii-i6o) "I do affect 
the very ground (which is base) where her shoe (which is baser) guided 
by her foot (which i basest) doth tread" finds its resemblance in the 
wind-up of the said letter "From him who kisses the ground I where grew 
the grass | devoured by the fox from whose hide was made [ the soles of 
>our shoes," | etc., etc. Surely, if this is the model, here, as always, in 
minute things as in big ones, nullum quod tetegit non ornavit. 
134 We sincerely congratulate Dr. Rolfe upon his "Life of Shakespeare" 
and predict that it will become standard. There are, of course, two methods 
of writing a life of Shakespeare. There is the skeleton plan, which will 
give the comparatively few facts labored out of the records (though they 
are by no means so few as some suppose), and there is the flatulent plan — 
like that of Mr. Mabies "Life" — where pleonasms and superlatives flow like 
water at a White House dinner in a Hayes administration. Dr. Rolfe has 
evaded both of these temptations. Without declining to weigh any surmise, 
he has approached the biography at the proper chronological distances anJ 
assessed (and, we think, temperately assessed) the latent presumptions for 
or against each — the weight of conjecture, the equipment of the scholar who 
favored this proposition or who combatted that, or who would have none 
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of the other or of any of them all. And, in our humble opinion, this is 
exactly how to write a life of Shakespeare. And, as we say, we sincerely 
congraulate Dr. Rolfe. Manifestly the deftest way to write a life of 
Shakespeare is to write of him in the order in which his plays appeared, or 
in which they appear to have appeared. There is no other way to do it 
at all. And while, not consenting for an instant to the folly of determining 
this order of appearance by means of some variant of Shakespeare's Prosody 
(Query — ^Why not by some variant of his prose?) or by some sentiment 
put into the mouth of some character in some play, yet some such prop- 
osition as that Shakespeare found, as he progressed in play-writing, that 
his actors delivered blank-verse more fluently than they did rhymed couplets, 
and so abandoned the writing of whole plays in rhyme (and in our opinion 
this is all there is of those consummately silly verse tests which the English 
commentators — and plenty of American ones, too — seemed to have gone 
daft over about twenty years ago) is rational and acceptable enough for a 
working hypothesis, and we think that Bathurst was the first to propose it. 
But Dr. Rolfe, however he may have once been led away by the Neo Shake- 
speareans, amply admits now that Shakespeare was a dramatist and too 
consummate a dramatist to have written himself, and his moods, and his 
private affairs into his plays or to have worn his heart upon his sleeve for 
daws to peck at. And this book is admirable in its candid openness to all 
opinions on all these points. We are glad to see that Dr. Rolfe acknowl- 
edges in almost every line his indebtedness to Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps. No- 
body will think the less of Dr. Rolfe's own learning on that account, and 
his honesty ought to make the handful of young Englishmen who have 
kindly taken up Shakespeare this last year or so, and who are exploiting 
him only subordinate to a proposition that no such man as Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps ever lived, ashamed of themselves. And perhaps it will. Dr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps was a gentleman who was fortunate enough to possess not 
only the instincts of an archaeologist and the love of Shakespeare, but the 
private fortune which enabled him to gratify both to the full, without being 
obliged to constantly demonstrate to a learned society all he expected to 
find if he was allowed to draw on a reluctant exploration fund. And the 
"Outlines" (the ninth edition of which he had the satisfaction of com- 
pleting before death deprived us of his services) is a monument to his great 
care and rectitude of purpose, no less than to his great conservative ability. 
No life of Shakespeare (some recent British ones to the contrary notwith- 
standing) has ever been written, nor we suppose ever will be in saecula 
saeculorum written, that is not and will not be more or less compiled from 
the contents of those two noble volumes, the ninth edition of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps "Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare." The only possible dis- 
agreement we can have with Dr. Rolfe, and we mention this from an in- 
terested motive naturally, is where he says that in this work he has "given 
a fuller account of the typographical peculiarities of the First Folio than 
can be found elsewhere. Dr. Rolfe forgets the twenty volumes of the 
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Bankside Shakespeare, which not only reproduced these peculiarities, but 
each head-piece, tail-piece, broken type, logotype, superimposed type, etc., 
etc., and compaed all of these, one by one, with the corresponding quarto 
typography, and then not only described them, but discussed their bear- 
ing on the cruces Shakespeareana. And also (Dr. Rolfe might have men- 
tioned that) upon the Baconian theory. Dr. Rolfe says he cannot call any- 
body who even examines the Bacon theory a "critic." But while the utmost 
one can say about the Baconian theory is less than we will most heartilv 
subscribe to. Dr. Rolfe should not forget how intensely the study of it has 
stimulated Shakespearean investigation and searching of records. He should 
not forget that that theory has brought out many a fact for Orthodox 
Shakespeareans to appropriate, and that — if its fuller exploitations has in- 
duced some who came to scoff to remain to pray — it ought to come in for 
gentle treatment at the hands of the biographers of gentle Shakespeare. 
13s That admirable editor, Alexander Dyce, was the first to include m an 
edition of Shakespeare, we think, a Glossary which should use that term 
as significant of much more than mere definitions of unusual words and his 
"Glossary" was the best and the most helpful of attached supralegomena 
up to his editorial date. Its references were, however, only to Mr. Dyce's 
own edition, so that it was usable as machiolated to that particular edition 
only. The Glossary has now been carefully adjusted to the line-numbering 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare (which is the substantial numbering by fives 
of all the modern editions) and until the Bankside plan of numbering 
every line, stage directions and all, according to the First Folio justifications, 
is, as we hope it some day will be, adopted, will doubtless continue to be the 
best. This Glossary is now issued in a handsome volume by Messrs. Dana, 
Estes & Co., of Boston, uniform with Dr. Rolfe's "Life," and the two form 
a most desirable set of books for the student and for any library. 
125 Besides its famous Jahrbuch, the German Shakespeare Society, which, 
by the way, has always loyally spelled Shakespeare as he is entitled to have 
his name spelled, and as even Dr. Furnivall — irrascible and uncomoromising 
as he was in his youth — ^has now consented to spell it (leaving Col. Joyce, 
Prof. Brander Matthews and the editor of the New York Evening Post 
alone a gallant band of "Shaksperans") — ^the German Shakespeare Society 
has lately began to print a series of "Papers." The initial one was Herr 
Anders' fine "Shakespeare's Books," reviewed in a late issue. This is the 
second. It is an elaborate — z painfully elaborate — ^account of David Gar- 
rick — Dr. Johnson's "Little Davy." But, while we are sensible of the im- 
mense labour necessary to its compilation, we must confess we can't see 
that the game is worth the candle. In the perspective we can't see that 
Garrick was so very enormous. He played Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, or 
any other Shakespeare character, in the Court dress of his date (the English 
Court dress, of course) and his leading ladies purchased the discarded 
Court dresses of the ladies-in-waiting on royalty to play Ophelia, Cordelia, 
etc., in. However, the work may be of value as reference for those who 
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wish to refer to it to write another book just like it, or to read up on the 
obsolete theatrical conditions of a date long since superceded as to its 
methods and its conditions. Dr. Johnson's hyperbole over his friend and 
early pupil, Davy, has about travelled to its finial. David Garrick was a 
London, and not an international, actor. He was not much known to his 
contemporaries other than his English ones and the "Gaiety of Nations" 
was not perhaps very seriously "eclipsed" by his lamented payment of the 
debt of Nature. The book seems to us not worth the trouble "to write it. 
130 We have rarely met with a more readable book than this, even if upon 
a subject usually supposed to be archaic and so only of interest to followers 
up of bye-gone things. But Mrs. Boas makes everything charming, and 
nobody who reads a book at all could fail to become absorbed in her confi- 
dential way; that sweet calm of style which is just between narrative and 
suggestion, which carries the reader along until he finds himself interested 
to know more about Elizabethan things than even Mrs. Boas will tell him. 
The chapters touching "Country Life," "Sir Thomas Gresham and, the 
Merchant Life of London," "Schools and Universities," "Archbishop 
Parker, the Jesuits and Independents," "Elizabethan Seaman." "The 
Armada, Lords Howard and Essex," "Lord Burghley, Robert Cecil and 
Sir Francis Walsingham," are unusual and intimate chapters of narrative. 
And in the other chapters dealing with more familiar themes, such as 
"Marlowe," "Queen Elizabeth," "Spenser," "Sidney," "Bacon," "Raleigh," 
we find ourselves, however on familiar ground, readinof over again just for 
the delightful way in which the stories are retold. This is a book which 
should be selected by all means as a Christmas or birthday present for a 
young lady or gentleman, and they must keep it under lock and key, or 
their fathers and mothers will steal a first reading ,of it. 
136 Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have presented in a luxurious folio 
the famous Northumberland Manuscript, which Mr. Spedding, in his great 
edition of Bacon's works, called attention to, but did not use. This manu- 
script has remained in Northumberland House since about the year 1685 
and at some unascertainable time went through a fire, which burned the 
edges of all the twenty-one sheets on which it is written. That is all that 
is known about it, not even of the fire which burned it is there a record. 
These twenty-one sheets have been carefully split (a fearful labour it must 
have been on account of their irregular charred edges), mounted upon 
muslin and collotyped here in admirable eflFect. The editor gives a trans- 
lation into modern types of the whole and a fac-simile in modern script of 
the most important page — the outside page upon which (as Dr. Piatt de- 
scribes for us ante Vol. H., page 122) the names of Shakespeare and Bacon 
and of divers of Shakespeare's and of Bacon's respective works occur for 
the only time in juxtaposition. Besides this cover, which is, of course, to 
the Baconian theorists what the Rosetta stone is to Patristic critics, the 
manuscript (or manuscripts, for there are several of them) contain (i) 
Four speeches of Bacon's in praise of Queen Elizabeth (we have heretofore, 
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ante Vol. IL, page 122, designated them) and they were printed many 
years ago with a fac-simile of the famous cover in a quarto entitled "A 
Conference of Pleasure"; (2) A short essay of his "On Magnanimity"; 
(3) "An Advertisement touching Private Censure" (not elsewhere used 
by Bacon) ; (4) "An Advertisement touching the controversies of the 
Church" (one of which is not elsewhere used) ; (5) A letter touching pro- 
cedure in ecclesiastical cases; (6) Speeches on the occasion of a tilt before 
the Queen in 1595; (7) A speech by the Earl of Sussex; (8) Sydney's 
letter to the Queen concerning the French marriage, and (9) A partial 
copy of "Leycester's Commonwealth." But here a new speculative value 
to this perplexing manuscript presents itself. The "Leicester's Common- 
wealth" was a tremendous attack upon Lord Leicester, purporting to re- 
late particulars of his lordship's sins, his crimes, his amours, his revolting 
habits, etc., etc. So scurrillous was it and indecent that no English printer 
would print it and so it was somehow put into type in Antwerp and smug- 
gled into the country by unascertained means. Queen Elizabeth pronounced 
it "most malicious, false and scandalous and such as none but an incarnate 
devil himself could dream to be true," which, of course, led to its enormous 
circulation and perusal in camera. The thing made about two hundred 
pages of a small quarto volume and here is copied in the same scrivener's 
hand with the rest of the manuscripts, all except about the first third of it. 
The question will, therefore, arise — cannot fail to arise — Was Lord Bacon 
the unknown and unsuspected author of "Leicester's Commonwealth?" A 
Mr. T. Le Marchant Douse has lately published in London an interesting 
monograph on the manuscript, in which he seeks to identify John Davies, 
of Hereford, a professional scrivener, and the most skillful penman of his 
time, whose profession it was to copy documents for his various employers, 
and also to give instruction in the art of writing, as the writer of the scrib- 
ble on the cover, as well as the copyist of the entire manuscript. Davies was 
employed for some time by the Earl of Northumberland (in the possession 
of whose descendants the manuscript now is) and instructed the Earl's 
family in his art. He was also a scholar, educated at Oxford University, 
and a writer of numerous sonnets, among them several addressed to the 
Earl and Countess of Northumberland and other members of their family, 
and one addressed to Francis Bacon. Mr. Douse suggests that, while the 
document was possibly presented by Bacon to the Earl of Northumberland, 
it is still more probable that Davies copied it under instructions for North- 
umberland's own use from originals loaned by Lord Bacon. A renewed in^ 
terest in this line of investigation presents itself to our ken when we find 
that this same scrivener, John Davies, who Mr. Douse believes was the 
copyer of this famous Northumberland manuscript (whose contents are 
so largely Bacon's, and whose cover bears the name of Bacon and of 
Shakespeare, too) was the identical man whom Mr. Ashhurst (ante Vol. 11., 
page 138) identified as the person whom Bacon asked to "be good to con- 
cealed poets," but who calls Shakespeare "our English Terence" and held 
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the opinion that, but for his profession, Shakespeare would have attained 
the highest possible (social?) position. 

147 The fourth edition of Mr. Abbey's Poems has won great encomium 
from the press of England and America, and the work of this sterling poet 
and real interpreter of Nature and of Human Nature is now, as we knew 
it would, beginning to attract the attention it always merited. To look into 
the seeds of Time and see which will grow and which will not was given 
all in all to our Shakespeare only. And yet we must allow that the follow- 
ing comes rather nearly to that divination. In the pages of our brilliant 
contemporary, the Booklover's Magazine, there lately appeared a paper en- 
titled "The Sun ; is it Heaven ?" the theory that "The sun is not hot, that 
it's rays are not hot and do not directly heat the earth; that the sun fur- 
nishes the electric power, and the earth heats itself, its rays being wire- 
less electricity from the sun's photosphere, or corona, which is convertible 
into electric light, heat, and all vital force." But in the first edition of Mr. 
f peare himself makes Duke Theseus apply to all poetry : "that which appre- 
the same proposition — where Jupiter decrees that 

"This day thou shalt recall thy frenzied steeds 

O Phoebus! and to-morrow drive them forth 

To gild the world and give new beauty life. 

And Vulcan, thou shalt mend the chariot — 

Refix the silvery, electric spokes 

In their coronal tires; and I, myself, 

Revisiting the earth and all the heavens, 

Shall, as I may, restore what is destroyed." 
Surely this is not so very far away from satisfying the test which Shake- 
speare himself makes Duke Theseus apply to all poetry : "That which appre- 
hends more than cool reason comprehends." 

149 150 In the autumn of 1901 Dr. Theobald published his first edition of 
these studies. Besides the general disquisitions on the grandeur of Bacon 
and the holding up to contempt of Shakespeare, the player-poet, to which 
we are accustomed, Dr. Theobald consecrates a chapter to an endeavor to 
show that Shakespeare's and Bacon's views on love as a passion were quite 
similar, demonstrating to his own satisfaction that Othello's was a calm 
and philosophic love and that Orlando and Rosalind were rather playing at 
being in love, than really subjected to the control of that passion. In an- 
other chapter he took up the work of the great and early-lost tragedian, 
Christopher Marlowe, and attempted to demonstrate that he, too, like his 
greater successor, was only a simulacrum or figure-head, and that behind 
his mask we should find also the eternal and monotonous figure of the 
Viscount of St. Albans. With neither of these chapters does Mr. Willis 
undertake to deal, nor does he concern himself with many others of Dr. 
Theobald's brilliant and audacious speculations and suggestions. This was 
natural, for Baconians are so rapid and ingenious in th?ir thought and 
reading, and so impetuous in giving to the world the result of their luctu- 
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brations, that the slower disciples of an older school of thought can only 
follow them pede claudo ; and by the time the Shakespearean has with pa- 
tient care exploded one series of ingenious fallacies, the Baconian has al- 
ready forgotten them and gone on to a new series of supposed discoveries. 
Thus it was with Mr. Willis, who seems a patient, careful and modest 
student. He found that Dr. Theobald had devoted one whole chapter 
(Chap. 14), containing 94 pages, and a large part of another chapter 
(Chap. 12), to a discussion of a long series of words and phrases used by 
Shakespeare and Bacon, which he contended were used in a strictly classic 
or Latin sense ; showing, as he claimed, their introduction into the language 
by an author who was an accomplished Latinist, while some of them he 
endeavored to demonstrate to be of Baconian coinage and introduction, 
either as to the words and phrases themselves, or as to the manner of their 
use. Thus, Mr. Theobald says of the use of the phrase "gross and palpable" 
(page 264) "It is one of Bacon's many contributions to verbal currency. 
Any one using it in the early part of the Seventeenth Century would have 
felt almost obliged to quote Bacon when employing it," and, later (page 265) 
"Bacon may thus be regarded as the originator of this formula of speech." 
Thus, he speaks of "putting money in a purse" as a formula of Bacon's. 
So that — though it be true that Dr. Theobald only once speaks of Bacon's 
introduction of words and phrases as a "mint" for the coinage of language, 
yet the general course and current of these chapters of his studies seem to 
make the phrase "Baconian Mint" not an inappropriate characterization. 
Now Mr. Willis, being a modest Shakespearean and not claiming the world- 
wide knowledge of humanity and literature which Bacon and his followers 
possess, saw here an opportunity of meeting Dr. Theobald in a field of 
learning with which he was personally familiar and therefore undertook to 
make a systematic and almost complete analysis and examination of the 
more than two hundred words and phrases which Dr. Theobald declared 
not only classical, but often recondite, and which he claimed to have been 
introduced by Shakespeare and Bacon (or Bacon under the guise of Shake- 
speare) into the English language, which was enriched by their addition. 
Mr. Willis' knowledge of the English of the Sixteenth Century, and par- 
ticularly of books antedating both Bacon and Shakespeare, made his task 
a possible one. Nevertheless the careful and hermeneutical examination of 
the history of the introduction and use of two hundred and thirty Latinized 
words and phrases, claimed by Dr. Theobald to have been of Baconian in- 
troduction, imported into the English language, must have involved im- 
mense expenditure of time and labour, even for a student of such great 
and peculiar learning as Mr. Willis. The result of this labour is, to a 
candid mind, we must think, most satisfactory and negatively convincing. 
Mr. Willis, in his modest little volume, demonstrates that almost every one 
of Dr. Theobald's two hundred and thirty words and phrases have been 
introduced into English^ literary use before either Bacon's or Shakespeare's 
birth ; some having been, in fact, in familiar use in literature as early as the 
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days of Oiaucer. These words aiid phrases having, therefore, already be- 
come the common property, and heritage of the English-speaking race (and 
in their Latin or classic sense, which was naturally their original meaning) 
there was needed no great learning or profound Latinity for their use in tide 
plays we call Shakespeare's, and neither that playwright nor the great 
chancellor were entitled to any particular credit for using them. They were 
not beyond the reach of the actor-poet, nor could any inference as to iden- 
tity of authorship be drawn from Shakespeare and Bacon both using words 
and phrases, then in more or less common use by their contemporaries. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the effect of Mr. Willis' little book is the com- 
plete demolition of the argument built up by Dr. Theobald in his fourteenth 
chapter and part of his twelfth, and this is all of the book Mr. Willis under- 
takes to meddle with. In the preface to his second edition Dr. Theobald 
falls foul of Mr. Willis, for Baconians are intolerant of the mildest criticism, 
and no one likes even the most polite refutation. He angrily claims to have 
been misunderstood and that he never suggested the Baconian coinage of 
words and phrases emmierated and discussed and belittles the importance 
of a question to which he had* devoted over one hundred pages of his 
book. Our allotted space will not permit a reference to a tithe of Dr. Theo- 
bald's two hundred and thirty references as analysed by Mr. Willis. Dr. 
Theobald admits his mistake in claiming the phrase "gross and palpable" 
as a Baconian conception, which he had previously asserted as a discovery 
in the most positive and triumphant manner (page 264, chap. 12; preface, 
page 5). But there are many other cases where Mr. Willis' demonstration 
is quite as convincing and Dr. Theobald's error quite as clear, even if not 
quite so conspicuous. Thus, Dr. Theobald's No. 156 is "Perdurable," used 
by Shakespeare in Henry the Fifth, IV :v-7, "O perdurable shame," and in 
Othello, I :iii-342, "perdurable toughness" and by Bacon as a characteristic 
of metals. Dr. Theobald says (page 385) "perdurable is not really an 
English word at all. It represents the Latin word "perdurabilis." . . . 
Perdurable, therefore, means very lasting, ineffacable. But Willis shows 
(page 68) the use of perdurable in the same sense by Chaucer, in the Tale 
of Meliboeus "The joye of God is perdurable," and again in the interlude 
Calista and Meliboea. He also finds the word in Hall's Chronicle. Certainly 
this shows that perdurable was accepted English in Shakespeare's time and 
to be found in books with which Shakespeare was we know conversant. 
Dr. Theobald's nineteenth instance is "casual,' "casualties," which he says 
(page 325) corresponds to Bacon's casualia — that which happens or falls 
out — ^not necessarily misfortunes. And he gives four instances of Sfiake- 
speare's use of one or other word and two of Bacon's in this sense. Mr. 
Willis shows that the words were in common use from the Fourteenth 
Century, being used by Chaucer in his "Troilus and Cressida," and found 
also in "Jacob and Esau" (1555), besides their constant use as law terms. 
Dr. Theobald's thirty-first word (page 329) is concent (Latin concentus)— 
singing together in concert, used by Shakespeare, Henry the Fifth, r.ii-i8o. 
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For government though high and low and lower 

Put in parts, doth keep in one concent. 
And also used by Bacon in one of his speeches. But Mr. Willis shows its 
use, in 1588, by H. Broughton in the same sense, "A concent of scriptures," 
as well as a contemporaneous use by Drayton and by Fairfax in the "J^^*^* 
salem Delivered." 

"Birds, winds and waters sing with one concent." 
It is therefore evident that Dr. Theobald's deduction that "in all the pass- 
ages when concent is there referred to we may trace the teaching of Bacon's 
'Philosophic Prima'" (De Augmenti's III:i) is at least hasty and ill con- 
sidered. Dr. Theobald's forty-fourth selection (page 344) is the word 
"continent," used in its primary sense of "that which holds or contains." 
He quotes Antony and Cleopatra, IV :xiv-39, "Heart, once be stronger than 
thy continent," and Lear I:ii-i8i, "a continent forbearance," and several 
other passages from Shakespeare, and two from Bacon, one of which is 
"These two nations are situate upon the continent of one island." But Mr. 
Willis correctly remarks "The use of this word shows classic scholarship 
neither in Bacon or Shakespeare. They both could have read in North's 
Plutarch, 1579, "A cylinder containing a massive sphere . . . whereof 
the continent exceedeth the thing contained." Dr. Theobald's one hundred 
and nineteenth instance (page 365) is "indubitate," meaning "undoubted" 
(Love's Labor Lost, IV:i-67), "The indubitate beggar" for Shakespeare's 
use of the word and Bacon's Henry the Seventh (published after his death) 
and for Bacon's use of it "The indubitate heirs of the crown," but Mr. 
Willis cruelly points out the use of indubitate by Caxton (1480), Fabyan 
( 1494) and by Hall in his chronicle with which we know Shakespeare v/as 
familiar. "The very indubitate heyre general to the crown of France." 

Dr. Theobald says of Shakespeare's frequent use of the word "modesty" 
(page 379, his one hundred and forty-second word) in the Latin sense of 
moderation that it is a direct reflection of Bacon's philosophy ! Mr. Willis, 
however, shows that there was no Latinity in this use, as "modesty" in this 
sense was in common use before either Bacon's or Shakespeare's day, citing 
North's Plutarch, Life of Coriolanus, among other books where it is so 
found. When it is remembered that there are some two hundred and thirty 
words and phrases cited by Dr. Theobald in this connection and that, as 
to all but some half dozen of these, Mr. Willis' careful research has dis- 
proved the supposed facts on which his argument is founded, it is not 
strange that Dr. Theobald's preface should display considerable annoyance, 
but it is surprising that even Dr. Theobald should consider Mr. Willis' book 
unimportant and irrelevant. Leaving Mr. Willis' admirable study I may be 
permitted to mention a few other instances in other parts of his book 
where Dr. Theobald's impetuosity has led him into error. Thus he says 
(page 25) that the writer of the plays had "probably travelled in France 
and Italy, as we know Bacon did in his early youth." Now, of course, we 
know that Bacon spent a couple of yeafs in France in Sir Amyas Paulet's 
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suite, but we know equally well that he never was in Italy. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why Shakespeare may not have visited Italy at 
some time between 1585 and 1592; and there seems strong ground for be- 
lieving that he may at least have seen Venice. Dr. Theobald asserts (page 
271) that the play of Antony and Cleopatra was never heard of until 1623, 
despite the fact that the "Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, by William 
Shakespeare," was entered in the Stationers' Register in 1607, although for 
some reason it was withdrawn from publication. Elsewhere he makes a 
like statement as to the Tempest, although its performance in Shakespeare's 
lifetime is perfectly well established. 

A very singuar instance where Dr. Theobald lays great stress on facts 
which, when rightly considered, make strongly against his argtiment, is 
worth referring to. Dr. Theobald, following Mr. Edwin Reid, seeks to 
eetablish a parallel between a point in Dromio of Syracuse's description of 
the cook, who claimed him as her spouse in the Comedy of Errors, and a not 
very delicate anecdote of Prince Arthur and Queen Katharine of Arragon, 
told by Bacon in his History of Henry the Seventh. Dromio says in an- 
swer to Antipholus' question, "In what part of her body stands Spain?" 
"Faith, I saw it not, but I felt it hot in her breath." Bacon's elegant anecdote 
is this, "There was given in evidence also, when the cause of the divorce 
was handled, a pleasant passage which was — that on a morning Prince 
Arthur, upon his uprising from bed with her (Katharine) called for drink, 
which he was not accustomed to do, and finding the gentleman of his cham- 
ber that brought him the drink, to smile at it, and to note it, he said mer- 
rily to him, that he had been in the midst of Spain, which was a hot region 
and his journey had made him dry." Now, Dr. Theobald says "Dromio's 
and Prince Arthur's impressions of Spain are not only identical, they are 
formed under the same unique conditions." The passages, seem on the 
contrary, to have but a very superficial resemblance. Dromio found "Spain," 
that is the fumes of hot Spanish wine in the breath of the queen of the 
kitchen, who claimed him as her husband, but he was careful to avoid closer 
proximity. This was a simple and natural allusion, and requires no eluci- 
dation by comparison. On the other hand, the elegant extract of Bacon 
v/as one of the "pieces justificatifs" in support of Henry the Eighth's right 
to a writ of divorce from Katharine of Arragon, which Bacon lugs in by 
the ears into his life of Henry the Seventh and rolls under his tongue like 
a sweet morsel. Burnet repeats the incident in his history of the Reform- 
ation and treats it as a conclusive piece of evidence of the consummation of 
Prince Arthur's marriage, demonstrating the incestuous character of Kath- 
arine's marriage to his brother Henry, which, therefore, the Protestants of 
those days contended, invalidated it beyond the possibility of Papal relief. 
Even the Catholic Doctors of Law and historians of those days seem to 
have felt doubt of the power of the Pope to grant dispensation in such case 
and they therefore uniformly persisted in the contention that Prince Arthur 
nnd Katharine were but children and their marriage never consummated. 
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But if Bacon's incident be true it was one of the res gestae which settled the 
case. When Prince Arthur, arising from the bed of his young bride, said 
in this pleasant passage ''that he had been in the midst of Spain, which was 
an hot region and his journey had made him dry," his situation, far from 
being identical with Dromio's, had no analogy to it. It was not in his 
bride's breath he had found the heat of Spain, and he resorted to wine for 
coolness and refreshment. I do not believe that any one who will read 
Shakespeare's play of Henry the Eighth with care will come to the con- 
clusion that the author of it had ever read or heard this pleasant passage. 
The whole case of Queen Katharine is treated with a sympathetic dignity, 
which seems absolutely inconsistent with the possibility of a knowledge on 
her part, that her marriage to Henry was (according to the beliefs of her 
day) incestuous. Her case, if this anecdote had been known to and ac- 
cepted by Shakespeare, would have been the same as that of Queen Ger- 
trude, and we know how Hamlet characterized her marriage. Is it not 
evident that the Queen Katharine part, at least, of Henry the Eighth was 
written by one whose sympathies were Catholic, while the "Life of Henry 
the Seventh" shows Bacon's essential Puritan feelings and convictions? I 
cannot believe myself that Shakespeare had ever read or heard this delicate 
and pleasing tale. If he had, it would have been rather hard for him to 
have avoided alluding to it. If he had heard it, his strong admiration for 
Katharine, and his Catholic sympathies, induced him to suppress such al- 
lusion to it as he might else have been tempted to make. It was natural 
that Bacon, in his legal and political studies, should have found it among 
the evidence in the divorce trial, and hand it down to posterity. But as his 
"Henry the Seventh" was written in Latin and was not published until 
after his death, it was not a source of information to his contemporaries. 

Dr. Theobald, in concluding his volume, complains that Shakespeareans 
will not use the Baconian theory as a working hypothesis, to unlock the 
supposed mystery of Shakespearian authorship. While we find this sup- 
posed working hypothesis so constantly misleading such ingenious writers 
as Dr. Theobald, making them follow false clues and wandering lights, it 
is small wonder that we prefer, as our working hypothesis, the theory that 
the poet-actor of Stratford-on-Avon wrote the dramas attributed to him. 

R. L. ASHHURST. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S FALSTAFF TRILOGY. 

II. The Change from "Oldcastle" to "Falstaff." 

The Church, however, is rarely satisfied to let her vengeance on her 
enemies end with their lives ; and after they are beyond the reach of all other 
assaults their character and reputation are still exposed to the shafts of reit- 
erated calumny. So it was with Oldcastle : In ecclesiastical soon becoming 
popular, tradition, this gallant and high-minded scholar and soldier, prob- 
ably stout in person, as he was confessedly fond of the pleasures of the table, 
who was banished, as related by T. Livius, from the presence of the young 
Sovereign for his religion's sake, which he refused to deny or conceal for 
any hope of favour, and whose audacious courage was proverbial, was trans- 
formed into a cowardly lying buffoon, "an aged counsellor to youthful sin," 
while Henry's politic abandonment of the friend of his youth was extolled 
as a noble act of virtue and self-renouncement. No recognizable traits were 
left of the real Oldcastle, except his fondness for the pleasures of the tabk, 
his corpulent figure, and his wonderful vdt and vivacity, and -his presence of 
mind under all circumstances. It seems probable there were a succession 
of rough pla3rs or interludes got up under the influence, or at least with the 
sanction of, the clergy, where Henry the Fifth's early career of boisterous 
revelry was depicted, and in which Oldcastle played the part of a kind of 
Vice ; and which ended with Henry's reform and the dismissal of his vicious 
companions. The only one of these dramas which has come down to us 
was certainly far from the first upon the English Stage; this is the" Play of 
the Famous Victories of Henry V, which furnished the skeleton of the 
three plays of First and Second Henry IV and Henry V. The date of this 
play is uncertain but it cannot have been much later than 1580, and nray 
have been considerably earlier, since Tarleton the celebrated comedian wlio 
acqxiired great renown in the part of Dericke the Carrier, died in 1588. Iti 
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the form in which the old play has come down to us, most of the fun of the 
play was put into the mouth of Dericke the Carrier, and comparatively little 
into that of Oldcastle, who is also called "J^^ey." This is, of course, a con- 
temptuous nick-name for John, as we see in Richard III, (V. iii.) **]ockey 
of Norfolk," but there may be perhaps some allusion to the epithet "J^^^k" 
or "Jock Pudding," often bestowed on fat men. We find an allusion to 
"Pudding" in connection with Falstaff, in Dame Quickly's speech, Henry 
V. II i. "He'll yield the Crow a Pudding," etc. This old play contains 
the robbery of the carriers, the scene between King Henry IV and the Prince 
of Wales, when the crown is taken by the latter, the scene where the Chief 
Justice is struck by the Prince and the Prince committed to prison, (which 
is only related in Shakespeare's Henry IV and not put on the stage), the 
insulting gift of the tennis balls by the Dauphin, the battle of Ag^ncourt, 
and a comic scene between Henry V and the Princess Catherine of France. 
It does not contain the battle of Shrewsbury or the character of Hotspur; 
Oldcastle is introduced and usually called "Jockey" as above mentioned, but 
the part he takes in the action is very limited, while yet he is treated by the 
other characters as quite familiar to the audience. There seems little doubt 
but that, although the actor of the part of Oldcastle like Tarleton in that of 
Derrick, improvised largely, yet there was at least one other contemporane- 
ous Prince Hal and Oldcastle Play, which has not come down to us. The 
adventures in Gloucestershire, and the personalities of Justice Shallow and 
Silence, and those of Oldcastle's followers are entirely absent from this play 
of the Famous Victories, which really is principally devoted to Henry V's 
I'eign, with his madcap adventures as Prince of Wales as a species of Pro- 
logue. If Shakespeare had based both parts of his Henry IV and his Henry 
^v V on this one old play, it would have seemed as if he had expanded the pro- 

logue to an extent more than twice exceeding his enlargement of the prin- 
cipal drama. Nash in his Piers Pennielesse (1592) refers to a play intro- 
' ducing Sir John Oldcastle, which Stevens thinks was clearly a different play 
^ from the Famous Victories, and Fuller says in his Church History "Stage 
Poets have been very bold with, and others very merry at, the memory of 
Sir John Oldcastle whom they fancy as a boon companion, a jovial royster 
and a coward to boot" adding "the best is Sir John Falstaffe hath of late 
relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle and been substituted buffoon in 
- his place." Fuller's later references are undoubtedly to Shakespeare's Henry 
IV, but he seems to indicate preceding stage poets who had made bold with 
Sir John Oldcastle's character before Shakespeare made merry at it. So 
turning to Catholic Writers we find an interesting reference by Father Par- 
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sons, the well known Jesuit, in his "Three Conversations" to Oldcastle as 
*'a Ruffian Knight as all England knoweth, commonly brought in by Com- 
medients on their Stages" (1603). This certainly indicates that several 
writers of comedies had thus used Oldcastle, as well as the persistent hos- 
tility of Catholic tradition to his memory. 

The time of the production of the first part of Henry IV must have 
been at latest in 1596 or 1597, for, in February 25th, 1598, the First Part was 
entered in the Stationer's Register, by Andrew Wyse as a Book intituled 
"the Historye of Henry IV with his battle of Shrewsbury against Henry 
Hotspurre of the North with the conceited mirthe of Sir John Falstoff." In 
this entry we notice that the play had evidently already won popularity and 
that the principal weight is laid on matters not included in the old play of 
the "Famous Victories," that the change from Oldcastle to Falstaff had 
already been made, and that the influence of association with Ben Jonson 
had not yet imbued Shakespeare with the idea of "humours" so marked in the 
later titles. The name Falstoff as printed more nearly resembles that of Sir 
John Fastolfe, some times written Falstolf, than the subsequent form. The 
publication of the Second Quarto followed hard upon; also in 1598 with the 
title "The Historic of Henry the Fourth with the battell of Shrewsburie 
between the King and Lord Henry Percy surnamed Henrie Hotspurre of the 
North with the humourous conceipts of Sir John Falstaffe" giving us Falstaff 
in the final form and making his conceits humourous. In these quartos we 
find but traces of Oldcastle, evidently accidental vestiges, as where the Prince 
addresses Falstaff, as "my old lad of the Castle" (I, ii.) and as Mr. Halliwell 
has shown in II. iii, where the substitution of Falstaff for Oldcastle has 
spoilt the metre. The Quarto of the second part, although not published until 
two years later, in 1600, has more distinct Oldcastle marks than the first. It 
is in Q 2, I ii, 113, that we find the speech headed "Old" instead 
of "Fal" and in Act III, sc. 2, we have Shallow's mention that Falstaflf when 
a boy was page to Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, which we know was 
the fact as to Oldcastle, while, in the Epilogue, we have the formal apology 
and disclaimer as to Oldcastle ; "One word more I beseech you. If you be 
not cloyed with fat meat our humble author will continue the story with Sir 
John in it and make you merry with fair Katherine of France ; where for any- 
thing I know Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already a be killed with 
your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man." 
This disclaimer and apology to Oldcastle as mentioned appeared in the First 
Quarto Edition of the 2nd part which was printed only in 1600 with the Title. 
"The second part of Henrie the fourth, continuing to his death, and coro- 
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nation of Henry the first with the humours of Sir John Falstaffe, and swag- 
gering Pistoll, &c/' We see again the Jonsonian dwelling upon humours 
and the first introduction of Ancient Pistoll. Corporal Nym, another eminent 
humorist does not join the choice assemblage until Henry V. The play had 
already been entered in the Stationers Register August 23rd, 1600, but 
although two years thus elapsed between the printing of the ist and 2nd 
parts it is evident that the second part must have been composed and pro- 
duced before the ist part was printed, since, while the name Falstaff was 
substituted for Oldcastle throughout the first part except as above mentioned, 
Oldcasde was still by accident left in one place in the second part as the name 
of the speaker. It must be the case, therefore, that both parts were written 
and produced on the stage for a long enough period before the printing of 
the first part (early in 1598) to have aroused the indignation of the Portestant 
party and produced such a condition of feeling as to compel Shakespeare to 
change the name some time during 1597. The mere change however, was 
evidently not deemed satisfactor>' by those who honoured Oldcastle's mem- 
ory so that the author was compelled to make the formal disclaimer and 
apology we find in the Epilogue; nor did the matter stop here. In 1600 
appeared two editions of the play of Sir John Oldcastie purporting to be by 
William Shakespeare. This is a play not without ability, but which to most 
English and American readers shows little or no sign of Shakespeare's handi- 
work, although Schlegel believes it to be undoubtedly Shakespeare's. It was 
entered in the Stationers Register as the "First part of the life of Sir John 
Oldcastie Lord Cobham" with no author^s name, but, of two quarto Edi- 
tions which were printed in the same year 1600, one bears the name of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare in full on the title page as author, with the addition "as 
it hath lately been acted by the Right Hon. the Earl of Nottingham Lord 
High Admiral of England his Servants." Knight considers this a strong 
argument against Shakespeare's authorship, contending that Shakespeare 
would not in 1600 have permitted a play of his to be prodticed at Henslowe's 
theatre ; this seems however to me to be quite inconclusive. Even if the play 
of Oldcastie had been Shakespeare's composition, it would have been more 
agreeable, I think, for him to have had it produced on other boards, than 
those where his own associates were playing Henry IV and Henry V. This 
play of Sir John Oldcastie opens with a prologue which is not without 
merit, and which was evidentiy written as part of the same plan for the 
rehabilitation of Oldcastie, which we see in the Epilogue to second Henry 
IV. It contains these lines: 
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"It is no pampered glutton we present 
No aged counsellor to youthful stnue. 
But one, whose virtue shows above the rest, 
A valiant Martyr, and a virtuous Peere 
In whose true faith and loyalty exprest 
Unto his sovereign and his countries weale ; 
We strive to pay that tribute of our love 
Your favours merit. Let faire truth be grac'd 
Since forged invention former time disgraced." 

I do not think it can be doubted that the publication of this Oldcastle 
play with Shakespeare's name almost at the same time with the second Henry 
IV, containing the disclaimer in the Epilogue, constituted together an 
agreed arrangement, and was accepted as an amende honorable on Shakes* 
peare's part by the Oldcastle party. 

The play of Oldcastle contains one reference to Falstaff (who is not 
one of its characters), viz: in Act III, sc. IV, when Sir John of Wrotham 
speaking of King Henry V's youthful exploits, says, ''He once robbed me 
when that villanous guts that led him to all that roguery, was in his com- 
pany, that Falstaff." Sir John of Wrotham is made a sort of opposition 
Pendent to Falstaff, sketched from a Puritan standpoint. He is a deboshed 
Priest, an accomplished robber, and travels about with a concubine, whom he 
calls his niece, named Doll, (reminding us of Mistress Tear-Sheet). He is 
quite a wit, furnishing most of the fun of the play, but no coward. On the 
other hand, Sir John Oldcastle is made a very grave, sedate and loyal subject 
who expresses ultra Protestant opinions with great readiness and energy. 
This play of "Sir John Oldcastle" is certainly better than some of the so- 
called "Doubtful plays," but except in the scene where Cambridge and 
Scrope vainly endeavor to induce Cobham to join in their conspiracy, which 
has great power, rarely rises to a very high plane. The production of this play 
at Henslowe's theatre, contemporaneously with the second part of Henry 
IV, at the Globe, and the correspondence of the Epilogue of the one with the 
Prologue of the other, cannot have been accidental ; and I do not think the 
conclusion can be escaped that whether Shakespeare had or not anything 
to do with the composition of "Sir John Oldcastle," he must have consented 
to the appearance of that play under his name, perhaps pref ering to make the 
recantation himself, than have the vindication of Oldcastle and his separa- 
tion from Falstaff appear as a rebuke to him from another's hand. By the 
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form adopted, he disclaimed ever having assailed Oldcasde saying "this is 
not the man" and puts the blame on earlier play-wrigfats. 

"Let fair truth be grac'd 
Since forged invention former times defac'd." 

The History of the change is obscure and the tradition vague. I have 
given Fuller's mention in his Church History. 

Dr. Richard James, writing about 1625, dedicated to Sir Henry John 
Bourchier an edition of Occleve's poem "The Legend and Defense of the 
noble knight and Martyr Sir John Oldcastle.'' Neither Poem nor dedication 
seem ever to have been printed, but copies of both are in the British Museum 
and in the Bodleian Library. In this dedication James wrote, "Sir Harris 
Bourchier, you are descended of Noble Ancestrie, and in ye dutie of a good 
man, loue to heare and see fair reputation preserved from slander and 
oblivion. Wherefore to you I dedicate this edition of Ocleve, where Sir 
John Oldcastel apeeres to have binne a man of valour and vertue, and only 
lost in his own times because he would not bowe under the foule supersti- 
tion of Papistrie * * * A young Gentle Lady of your acquaintance, hav- 
ing read ye works of Shakespeare, made me this question. How Sir John 
Falstaffe, or Fastolf, as he is written in ye Statute book of Maudlin Colledge 
in Oxford, where everye day that society were bound to make memorie of 
his soul, could be dead in ye time of Harrie ye fift and again alive in ye time 
of Harrie ye Sixt to be banished for cowardice ; Whereto I made answear 
that it was one of those humours and mistakes for which Plato Banisht all 
poets out of his commonwealth. That Sir John Falstaffe was in thos times a 
noble valiant souldier, as apeeres by a book in ye Heralds Office dedicated 
unto him by a Herald who had binne with him, if I well remember, for the 
space of 25 yeeres in ye French wars ; that he seems also to have binne a man 
of learning, because in a Library of Oxford, I find a book of dedicating 
Qiurches sent from him for a present unto Bishop Wainflete, and inscribed 
with his own hand. That in Shakespeare's first shew of Harrie the fift, the 
person with which he undertook to playe a buffone was not Falstaffe, but 
Sir John Oldcastle, and that offence beinge worthily taken by Personages 
descended from his title, as peradventure by many others allso whoe ought 
to have him in honourable memorie, the poet was putt to make an ignorant 
shifte of abusing Sir John Falstophe, a man not inferior of Vertue, though 
not so famous in pietie as the other, who gave witnesse unto the truth of 
our reformation with a constant and resolute Martyrdom, unto which he was 
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pursued by the Priests, Bishops, Moncks and Friers of those days." Apart 
from the discussion about Sir John Fastolfe, about which I will speak later. 
Dr. James here tells us that "oflfence was worthily taken by personages 
descended from Oldcastle's title" which was of course that of Cobham. The 
last G>bham referred to above was poor Eleanor the Duchess of Gloucester, 
so cruelly treated by Queen Margaret and Cardinal Beaufort. Not unnat- 
urally, we find the house of Cobham strongly enlisted on the side of the 
White Rose of York in the ensuing Civil War, thus in 3 Henry VI. 1. ii. wc 
find Richard of York saying to his eldest son 

"You Edward shall unto my Lord Cobham 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise, 
In them I trust for they are soldiers. 
Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit." 

showing that the influence of the Cobhams still lasted in the turbulent County 
of Kent, and their sympathy was with the house of York as the more liberal 
party. In the days of the Tudors, the Cobhams were recognized as adhering 
to the Protestant side, always strong in Kent ; after Mary's accession to the 
corwn Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose mother was a Cobham and a sister to the 
Lord Cobham of that day, headed the insurrection in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey which was very nearly successful. His uncle Lord Cobham refused — 
probably from motives of prudence — ^to join in the movement, but Cbbham's 
sons took an active part with their cousin, and two of them seem to have 
been taken prisoners with him when his Rebellion collapsed. Their partici- 
pation could not save Cowling Castle, Oldcastle's famed residence from the 
Rebels and it was stormed and sacked by the men of Kent on their march to 
London. Lord Cobham's prudent course, however, saved his domains and his 
sons* lives, which he succeeded in extorting from Mary's reluctant hands. In 
Elizabeth's reign the Cobhams were in high favour with their Sovereign 
and with Cecil. It seems probable that Cowling Castle was never restored 
after its sack by Wyatt's Kentishmen, but that Cobham Hall was founded in 
Elizabeth's time, and became the family seat. It was probably from there 
that the same adventurous young scions of the family started on their mem- 
orable trip to Gad's Hill, where, in 1562, disguized as highway-men, they 
robbed the Spanish Messenger, bringing despatches from Philip II to his 
ambassador, of his precious burden which was promptly transmitted to 
Cecil's waiting hands. The story of the robbery of King Henry IV's 
receivers by the Prince of Wales and his companions was a very old one, 
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and perhaps founded in &ct, as some of Henry V's partizans undertook 
to justify the action, by the statement that large stuns were due him by the 
King for the expenses of his campaigns. If this robbery took place on 
Giad's Hill, as according to Shakespeare's narrative, and as told in the Famous 
Victories, we can understand that this more recent incident would renew 
the popular interest in the locality. Later in Queen Bess' reign, the eldest 
William, known as Lord William Cobham, succeeded his father in the 
Barony, and both he and his brother Sir Henry continued high in favour 
and were often employed on important diplomatic duty, particularly in 
France and the Low Countries. On one important mission to Flanders in 
1588, Lord William was associated with Francis Bacon's early friend. Sir 
Amyas Paulett. About or shortly before the time of the production of i 
Henry IV, Lord Cobham had been Lord Chamberlain, and as such was the 
direct patron of the Company of Players to which Shakespeare belonged. 
This rendered the derogatory use of the name of Oldcastle particularly 
unfortunate and dangerous. Probably offence was taken both by Lord 
William Cobham the Lord Chamberlain, and Sir Henry, who was almost con- 
tinually in the Queen's diplomatic service. I cannot think that Shakespeare 
would wantonly and intentionally have assailed one whom he was aware bore 
any close relation to his patron, but rather believe that Shakespeare was per- 
haps ignorant of Oldcastle's having been Lord Cobham (jure uxoris). This 
Peerage was a fact in which the Lollards and Protestants took pride, but 
which the Catholics were apt to ignore. Shakespeare coming up from a 
different part of England, might well be less familiar with Oldcastle's fame 
and connection, and perhaps had not read the old Chronicles as carefully as 
he afterwards found the need of doing. ProbaUy therefore he never imagined 
be was treading on such delicate ground as he was, in treating Oldcastle 
with contumely. Of course such ignorance of history wotdd have been impos- 
sible for Bacon, whose Puritan mother must have taught him in childhood the 
facts as to Oldcastle's heroic life and cruel martyrdom, and who was person- 
ally acquainted with the Cobhams ; but it was not so surprising a mistake for 
the Stratford youth, whose associations had been rather with adherents of the 
Old Faith, to whom Oldcastle was, in Parson's language,"a Ruffian Knight." It 
would seem as if Lord Cobham as Lord Chamberlain might have peremptorily 
stopped this attack on the memory of Oldcastle on his own authority and it is 
possible he did, but tradition says he made a personal appeal to the Queen for 
the suppression of the play. If this was the case, it may be that he had ceased to 
be Lord Chamberlain before the production. It will be noted that Richard 
James speaks only of personages descended from the title, not of personal 
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•descent or blood relations, and it is indeed probable that Oldcastle left no 
issue, and possibly, until his attention was called to the matter. Lord Cobham 
may not have realized this his company of players, was holding up to 
derision an honoured holder of his title ; since he bore a different name, and 
had held the title only through his marriage with the heiress. But when the 
situation became dear to him he evidently acted promptly and effectively. 
ProbaUy Shakespeare was equally ready to make amends and to placate so 
powerful a patron by the change. Very shortly after the change had been 
made, viz : in 1601, John Weever, in the dedication of his Mirror of Martyrs, 
wrote, "This first trew Oldcastle thought himself injured because he might 
not be suffered to sustain the second martyrdom of the Frees." The pas- 
sage is obscure, but I suppose it signifies a figurative personification of Old- 
castle, complaining that, having suffered one mart3rrdom in the flesh, he was 
ready for his religion to endure a second in spirit by the printed slander of 
his character, and deprecated the zeal of his friends who delivered him there- 
from ; thus evidently referring to the successful intervention of the Cobhams, 
whereby the name Oldcastle was suppressed from the Quartos published in 
1598 and 1601. Thomas Fuller whose reference to Oldcastle in his Church 
History has been already cited, took up the matter again in his "The Worthies 
of England,'' not published however until 1662, in which he wrote, "John Fas- 
tolfe, Knight * * * The Stage hath been overbold with his memory, making 
making him a Thrasonical Puff & emblem of mock valour. True, it is Sir John 
Oldcastle did first bear the brunt of the one, being made the make-sport in all 
plays for a coward. It is easily known out of what purse this black penny 
came. The Papists railing on him for a Heretick, and therefore he must also 
be a coward, though indeed he was a man of arms, every inch of him, and 
as valiant as any in his age. Now as I am glad that Sir John Oldcastle is 
put out, so I am sorry that Sir John Fastolfe is put in, to relieve his memory 
in this base service, to be the anvil for every dull wit to strike upon. Nor 
is our G>median excusable, by some alteration of his name writing him Sir 
John Falstafe (and making him the property of pleasure for King Henry the 
fifth to abuse) seeing the vicinity of sounds intrench on the memory of that 
worthy Knight, and few do heed the inconsiderable difference in spelling of 
their name." 

George Daniel of Berwick, writing about 1647, composed a number of 
very indifferent verses on the same subject and to a like effect, which have 
been printed by Dr. Grosart from the Manuscript in the British Museum. 
One will suffice as a specimen. 



/ 
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"The worthy Sr. whom Falstaflfe's ill used name 
Personates, on the stage, lest scandall might 
Creep backward, and blott Martyr, were a shame. 
Though Shakespeare Story and Fox legend write ;" 

It will be seen that Daniel like James and Fuller seeks to vindicate 
Fastolf as well as Oldcastle, and indeed Mr. Gairdner claims by his researches 
to show that Fastolfe like Oldcastle was a Wickliffite though no martyr. In 
1657, John Trapp in his Qjmmentary on Nehemiah wrote "If dirt will stick 
to a mudwal, yet to Marble it will not * * * N. D. Author of the three 
conversions hath made Sr. John Oldcastle the Martyr, a Ruffian, a Robber, 
and a Rebel. His authority is taken from the Stage-players of like con- 
science for lyes as all men know." In spite, however, of the change so 
publicly and conclusively made, and the recognition of Sir John Oldcastles' 
widely different character, the name had, in the brief period before its change 
to Falstaff, taken such strong hold of the public mind that we find FalstoflF 
alluded to as "Oldcastle," from time to time in literature during half a cen- 
tury. 

In an anonymous play called "The Meeting of Gallants at an ordinairie 
at the walkes in Powles" (1604) is found this speech, "Shuttlecock. Now 
Signiors how like you mine Host ? Did I not tell you he was a madde round 
knave, and a merrie one too; and if you chance to talke of fatte Sir John 
Oldcastle, he will tell you he was his great grand father, and not much unlike 
him in paunch, if you marke him well by all descriptions." 

Nathaniel Field, in his "Amends for Ladies" (1618) wrote, 

"I doe heare 

Your Lordship this faire morning is to fight 
And for your honour : Did you never see 
The Play where the fat Knight hight Oldcastle 
Did tell you truly what this honour was." 

Evidently referring to Falstaff 's speech in the conclusion of Sc. i. Act V of i 
Henry IV. Thus twenty years after the change, Field still gives Oldcastle 
as the speaker. Even as late as 165 1 we find in Thomas Randolph's Comedy 
Hey for Honesty, Down with Knavery this sentence: "The sink is paved 
with the Rich Rubies and incomparable Carbuncles of Sir John Oldcastle's 
nose." Randolph's reference does not show great familiarity with Henry 
IV, since he confuses Sir John with Bardolph, but the passage shows the 
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continued use of the older name. These repeated references to Oldcastle 
suggest the belief that, after the first tempest of indignant remonstrance had 
passed, the actors may have returned to the use of the accustomed name of 
Oldcastle, instead of the new one of Falstaff, and that this use probably did 
not entirely disappear until Stage Plays were banished altogether, under the 
stem rule of the Long Parliament and the Protector. When plays were 
revived however, after the Restoration, they were played from the printed 
text where the name was, of course, Falstaff. The actors were naturally 
friendly to the Catholic and High-Church parties and hostile to the Puritans 
who were the religious descendants and successors of the Lollards and who 
had no toleration for the Drama. Mr. Yeatman, in his recent work, "The 
Gentle Shakespeare," tells us that, in the days of Elizabeth and James, owing 
to the difficulty of Catholics exercising openly any public function or even 
any recognized profession, many Catholic gentlemen of good family adopted 
the Stage as their profession ; and it is, I believe, an admitted fact that nearly 
all the actors living at the out-break of the Civil War found their way into 
the Royalist Ranks. The passages above cited from John Trappe and the 
Jesuit Parsons respectively, well illustrate, that one point on which this con- 
tinuing hostility was always ready to manifest itself, was with regard to the 
character of Oldcastle. When Shakespeare was compelled to change the 
name of his inimitable fat knight, a natural and ready means of escape from 
the dangerous situation, offered itself, by making use of the name of Sir John 
Fastolf, who had been already branded as a coward in i Henry VL This 
being already familiar to his audiences would be more readily accepted by 
them than a new and strange appellation. We have seen that in the title page 
to the First Quarto of First Henry IV the name is printed Falstaff, and in 
the Folio of First Henry VI, the name Fastolfe is always printed Falstaff* 
Sir John Fastolfe's name is also found spelled as Falstaff in several con- 
temporary papers and documents ; so that it is doubtful whether Shakespeare 
made any attempt to disguise the spelling. There were also other reasons 
why the choice of the name of Fastolfe or Falstaff for his great comic 
character was tempting to Shakespeare. Fastolf had left no descendants or 
successors, and the earlier play assailing him, i Henry VI, aroused no hostile 
feeling on the part of any one. In fact, Fastolf 's unamiable and selfish char- 
acter had made him very unpopular in his lifetime and had left no kindly tra- 
ditions to survive him. He was not much younger than Sir John Oldcastle, 
having been bom at Caister, near Yarmouth, in 1578, so that he might have 
been at Shrewsbury, though there is no evidence that he was. He had been 
as well as Oldcastle, a page in Thomas Mowbray Earl of Norfolk's suite, sa 
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that the statement to that effect in 2 Henry IV remained applicable. After 
Mowbray's banishment Fastolfe appears, after a short interval, to have been 
taken into the household of Prince Thomas of Lancaster, and subsequently 
into that of Prince John (afterwards Duke of Bedford), who seems to have 
stood by him as his patron and chief through his after life. It is therefore 
more than probable that he accompanied Prince John and Westmorehind in 
the Yorkshire Campaign, against the Archbishop of Yoik, Mowbray, and 
Hastings, and the incident of the capture of Coleville of the Dale, and Pal- 
staff's gain of reputation in that campaign, are very likely well founded in 
fact as to Fastolf, while they were certainly erroneous as to Oldcastle who 
was at that time with Prince Hal, earning renown in the Welsh Campaigns 
against Glendower. Fastolf was probably, like Oldcastle, a Lollard, although 
unlike him he never allowed his religious belief to stand in the way of his 
temporal prosperity and advantage. Mr. Gairdner, in his learned paper in 
'The Fortnightly Review" above referred to, contends that the use in his 
will of the quotation from i Corinthians XIV, 38, establishes Fastolf's Lol- 
lardism — ^but the argument does not seem to me conclusive. In the latter 
part of his prolonged life, Fastolf was suspected of complicity with Cade's 
Rising, and seems pretty certainly to have had Yorkist sympathies. Another 
suggestive fact from Shakespeare's point of view may have been the curious 
circumstance that Fastolf was the actual owner of an Inn called "The Boar's 
Head," although it was on the Surrey side of the Thames and not in East- 
Cheap. Whether he was a coward or not, in any proper sense of the word, and 
in what degree, is a question almost as difficult to settle as to define and limit 
the nature and extent of the cowardice with which the illustrious Sir John 
Falstaff has been taxed, and its consideration must be postponed to a sub- 
sequent number. 

R. L. AsHHuasT. 
(To be continued). 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF SHAKESPEARE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

I. 

The Autograph in the Boston Public Library. 

[Abridged from a Report upon this Autograph written by the late Mellen 
Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Public Library, and the illustrations 
are furnished to New Shakespearean a by courtesy of that Library.] 

In the Fall of the year 1880 a Mr. Samuel Gaskin, a London proof reader 
seeking employment in the United States, offered to the Boston Public 
Library several seventeenth century books for purchase, among them a copy 
of North's Plutarch edition of 1603. 

As the Library lacked these volumes they were purchased at something 
less than the prices usually quoted in English sale-catalogues. Mr. Gasking 
drew the Librarian's attention to a signature and other writing which he 
thought might be that of Shakespeare, in the Plutarch ; but he did not seek 
to enhance the price on that account. 

The copy was in bad condition. It was in the original binding, but the 
sewing had given way, the fly-leaves were gone, the text was disordered. The 
volume measured I2ji in length, 8^ in width, and 2}^ in thickness. The 
title-page much reduced in size, is seen on Plates I. and II. Those familiar 
with books — especially folios and quartos — of the seventeenth century need 
not be told that the inside of their covers often shows the boards, the lining 
leaves, if they ever adhered to them, having become detached so as to expose 
usually, as shown in Plates I. and II., first, a fold of parchment about two 
inches wide, running the entire length of the hinge; and, second, two or 
more paper leaves of the same width and length, all of which would be con- 
cealed from view if the lining leaf were pasted to the board, and would be 
exposed if it were detached. It is also matter of common observation that the 
parchments and short paper leaves above described are generally covered with 
writing, often portions of legal documents which must have been written 
before the volume was bound, and which indicate by their general 
character that they were from scriveners' offices. In the Boston copy 
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of the Montaigne, one slip of parchment and one of paper at the end of the 
volume were in their original condition, covering the full length of the hinge ; 
but the others were short ; that which contained the name of Shakespeare at 
the beginning of the vdume being little more than half length, as is shown in 
Plates I. and II. In repairing the volume all these parchments and short 
strips were placed outside of the new lining and fly-leaves, as is also shown. 
The paper bearing the name of Shakespeare is a fold organically a part of the 
volume, as appeared by the sewing, when it was purchased by the Library. 
The strips at the end of the volume contain writing which must have been 
there when the volume was bound. The words quod natura dedit tollere 
nemo potest, in Plate IV., apparently a parody on "Quod natura negat, 
reddere nemo potest," from Cor. Gallus Maximianus, Eleg. V. 54, are so 
near to the hinge which they face that it is not likely — even if it is possible — 
that they were written after the book was bound. The words "Cur honor 
quaeris," a part of two lines not easily read, seen in Plate III., may have been 
so written — though it is hardly probable that they would have been written 
in such an out-of-the-way place. These writings and the name of "WUm 
Shakespeare, hundred and twenty poundes," though not in the same ink, 
are in the ink and handwriting of the seventeenth century, and probably — 
certainly, if the linings were ever pasted to the inside cover — were concealed 
from view imtil the linings became detached. From these circumstances it is 
probable that they are very old, — ^anterior in date to any of the known for- 
geries, — and that they were placed where they are now found at a time when 
there was no inducement to forge them. There is another circumstance 
which bears — though not conclusively^ — upon the age of the writing. In 
Plates I. and II., a worm-hole may be seen in the parchment, as well as on the 
title-page, corresponding to a similar one just before the word "and" in the 
words "hundred and twenty poundes," which penetrates three htmdred and 
ten pages of the text. So, at whatever time the worm worked, it is clear that 
it was after the writing; for if it had been before, the pen would have 
caught on the edges of the hole and caused some irregularity of line, which is 
firm and sharply defined on both sides of the aperture. 
The further following points may be noted : 

1. The paper which bears the signature is part of the original consti- 
tution of the volume, and is of the same date as the binding. 

2. The ink with which the signature was written, in the judgment of 
experts acquainted with modem inks manufactured to resemble those which 
are old, is genuine ink of the early part of the seventeenth century ; and if 
so, then, 
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3. The signature itself must have been written in that century, though 
at what time it is impossible to say, but before the parchment, the signature, 
and the text had been perforated by a worm. 

4. In the judgment of three experts, the writing is an autograph of some 
one who called himself William Shakespeare. That is to say, it is an original 
signature ; not one man's name written by another, nor an imitation. 

5. The signature itself bears a strong resemblance to the known genuine 
signatures of Shakespeare; and where it departs from them, the fact may 
perhaps be accounted for by the time when it must have been written by 
him, if genuine. But of course here it is to be remembered that the hand- 
writing of the people of any age and country possesses certain characteristics 
in common. A good illustration of this is found in Shakespeare's will itself. 
The name of William Shakespeare as written in the body of the will by the 
scrivener is in some respects quite like Shakespeare's autograph; and so, 
though in less degree, is the filing endorsement of the clerk of the Preroga- 
tive Court. But no one familiar with genuine autographs would mistake 
either of these for such ; still less would an expert be deceived by any of the 
imitation inks. They are aware that color, and other indicia of antiquity, may 
be imitated ; but not in such a way as to deceive those skilful in detecting such 
imitations. Forgeries, to a practised eye, show the weakness of imitation, as 
in No. 8, Plate VIII., one of Ireland's forgeries. They are of different 
degrees of skill ; but none of that degree which deceives a thorough expert. 
The copyist of an autograph, as the copyist of a painting, fails to catch 
the freedom of the original, and fatally errs, either by variation, or becomes 
stiff by servile tracing. This was established in the famous Howland will 
case where the lines of a genuine and the forged signature exactly coin- 
cided, which one expert on the trial calculated would not occur once in a 
duodecilion times ! Forgers generally deviate from the original so far as not 
to excite suspicion of tracing, but never needlessly raise questions by a wide 
departure from well-known and easily accessible originals. In the Boston 
Library signature there is such a departure, accountable for if it is regarded 
as a forgery, and difficult to be accounted for if it is regarded as an original 
autograph. That will be considered hereafter. 

The writing in the book is found where Shakespeare himself would 
not have placed it, nor a forger have written it. If intended as evidence of 
Shakespeare's ownership of the volume, a forger would have written it where 
such evidence is usually found, at the top of the fly-leaf, or on the title-page, 
where Richard Hawkins wrote his name, as seen in Plates I. and II., and he 
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would have avoided the unnecessary addition of the words, ''hundred and* 
twenty poundes." 

The five signatures to Shakespeare's Will — ^if they are all his — ^three of 
them thought to have been written on the same day, and all in the last three 
years of his life, vary greatly from each other ; and these inconsistent varia- 
tions from the same pen prepare us to expect even greater variations from 
specimens of an earlier period, especially if any should be found to be 
written in a freer hand. Toulmin Smith in combatting, against Sir Freder- 
ick Madden, the genuineness of the signature in the Florio Montaigne (No. 
6), says that "all Shakespeare's 'S' are begun from the right, take an easy 
sweep to the left, and so back to the right and to the left again, and then 
upwards ; while this *S* [in the Montaigne] is begun from the left, and gives 
us such an *S* as never was seen." His meaning is seen in observing the 
formation of the "S" in Nos. i, 2, and 5, and the difference is obvious. 

One can hardly fail to notice that the writing of Shakespeare's name in 
the Boston Public Library signature is organically the same as that in all the 
known original signatures, with certain variations from them, it is true ; but 
yet not so great as those found among themselves. The real difficulty is 
between the first and last syllables of his name, in which there appears to 
be a superfluous "s." The "speare" also varies somewhat from that of the 
known signatures. In the best signature, — ^that on the last sheet of the will 
which was signed first, No. 5, — ^the '*s" is apparently connected with the "k," 
as though he wrote it "ks." But this difficulty is lessened, if it does not dis- 
appear, after a careful examination of the formation of the "k" in Nos. i, 2, 
3, and 5, in all of which there are certatin resemblances to that in the 
Library signature, and in all the "s" is detached. With the variation in these 
respects in the three signatures written on the same day, it would be rash to 
found a judgment on that ground against the genuineness of the Library sig- 
nature. 

Of two other signatures of which forgery is hardly predicable, though 
not impossible, one is on the counterpart of a deed of a house in Blackfriars, 
purchased by Shakespeare March 10, 1613, now in the London Library, for 
which it was purchased by the city authorities for £145, in 1843. The other 
is on a mortgage of the same property, March 11, and was purchased by the 
British Museum, in 1858, for £315. The pedigree of these documents can- 
not be traced earlier than the middle of the last century, but both are enrolled 
in the proper office, and without doubt both are originals. 

The signature in the Florio Montaigne, Plate VIL, purchased for iioo 
by the British Museum, in 1838, is without a pedigree before 1780, and its 
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genuineness rests on the judgment of experts, and on comparison with sig- 
natures known to be original. These six signatures are shown in Plates V., 
VL, VII. 

If the Boston Public Library signature is genuine, then unquestionably 
are the words "hundred and twenty poundes ;" and in that case the Boston 
Public Library possesses more of Shakespeare's writing than has been found 
elsewhere ; and if those words are in the hand of Shakespeare, then is the 
signature also. A comparison of this line with Shakespeare's known auto- 
graph, therefore, may throw light on the main question. Take the letter 
"h" in the word "hundred." At first sight it appears to be unlike the four 
latest of the known original signatures, but is strikingly and organically like 
that in No. i, the earliest of the originals. And yet if we notice the same let- 
ter as written in No. 2, only a day later, we may see what latitude Shakes- 
peare allowed himself in the formation of letters. Another striking instance 
of essential identity may be seen by comparing the "y" in the word "By," No. 
5, with the same letter in "twenty," of the Library writing, No. 7. Again, 
compare the letter "p" in the name "Shakespeare," with the same letter in 
the word "poundes" of the Library writing. No. 7. Though written by the 
same hand, no two letters could be more unlike ; but the "p" in "poundes" 
is almost identical with that in No. 5, the most elaborate and best of Shakes- 
peare's signatures, and either may be substituted for the other without vio- 
lence. Indeed, nothing can be more striking than the result of a compari- 
son of the same letters in all the signatures of Shakespeare. No two are pre- 
cisely alike, and in most instances they are very dissimilar ; and yet, organ- 
ically, they are the same in all, or nearly all. This fact suggests caution 
in coming to a judgment adverse to any signature on the ground that it 
varies from known originals. Whether it be a privilege of genius never to 
write one's name twice alike, even oil the same day, such is certainly the 
fact with Shakespeare. 

The literature of historical, literary, and autographical forgeries in Eng- 
land and America, as well as with the devices of their authors to manufacture 
circumstantial evidence ought to prevent hasty judgments. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of positive proof the testimony of experts, though not to be 
regarded as conclusive, must be accepted, provisionally, at least, as settling 
the question of probabilities. "However," Mr. Mellen concludes: "I am 
clearly of opinion that the Boston Public Library Autograph presents many 
reasons in favor of its genuineness, and too few objections to warrant an 
adverse judgment." 
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II. 

The Marsden J. Perry Autographs. 

Marsden J. Perry, Esq., of Providence, Rhode Island, is the owner of 
two alleged Shakespeare autographs. One of them is on the front cover of a 
little vellum-bound octavo volume with the following title: "I Quattro 
Libri della Filosofia Naturale di Gioan Saraua. ... In Vinegia, Ap- 
presso Andrea Rauenoldo, MDLXV." In consequence of the book's having 
in 1845, become the subject of litigation, a certain portion of its history is 
know with a degree of postiveness not usual in such matters; for all the 
suspicious circumstances connected with it were then made the subject of 
sworn statements before a magistrate. The book was bought by a Mr. Tay- 
lor, of Somers' Place, Hyde Park Square, in 1824 at a book-stall for six 
pence. On the title-page was written the name of John Bowden, presum- 
ably a former owner. But the writing on the cover was not discovered until 
Mrs. Taylor brought it to view by the use of much needed soap and water. 
Soon after, according to Mr. Taylor, the book was stolen from his library 
with several others ; and he heard nothing further of it until it was offered 
for sale by J. Fletcher, the auctioneer, whereupon he claimed it as his own. 
It was found that it had been placed in the auctioneer's hands by a Mr. How- 
ard, who had bought it from a bookseller at Hoxton, who, in turn, declared 
that he had bought the volume at auction, with others, for a trifling sum. 
Further investigations were futile ; and the two claimants agreed to divide 
the proceeds of the sale, which proved to be twenty-one guineas, the pur- 
chaser being W. Pickering, who soon after sold it to Benjamin Dockray, of 
Lancaster. The writing on the volume is described as follows in an article in 
"The Gentleman's Magazine" for July, 1845, P- 21: "The name of W. 
Shakspere is placed about the centre of the front cover of this volume. 
Above the name are two lines, too much effaced to be decyphered. . . . 
They are written in a small and clear hand, and would, apparently, be easy to 
read, if they were entirely visible. The word sweet in the first line, and the 
words our eyes all in the second are, we think, certain: others may be 
fancied in the following order: ... his name sweet and divine sone 
That on him . . . our eyes all . . . "Above these two lines 
the name of Shakspere is again written, in a more compressed form than 
below, and apparently thus — 
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WIL. SHAKSPERE, 

but considerably effaced. And, above that, near the top edge, in a large 
hand, the letters fr e r are to be distinguished, and it is not at all diificult 
to imagine faint traces of the whole name of Herbert, suggesting the pos- 
sibility that the volume not only was once the property of Shakspere, but 
was also a present to, or from, the illustrious friend of his youth. . . . 
'The name or signature of Shakspere ... is written in the style of 
his contemporaries, with a freedom which a modem hand could scarcely 
attain but after long practice.'' It is also, in fact, written with a greater 
degree of freedom than are any of the autographs which are known to be 
genuine. Even in a greatly enlarged photograph, no wavering of the lines 
can be detected. On the whole, the evidence seems to indicate that the 
"Sarava autograph" is not a forgery ; but that, if it was not actually writ- 
ten by Shakespeare himself, it was, at least, written by a contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary hand without intent to deceive. Bohn, in his "Biog- 
raphy and Bibliography of Shakespeare," p. 51, remarks that Mr. Pickering 
was too good a judge to give for it the price that he did "unless it had some 
pretentions to authenticity." Dockray was convinced of its genuineness; 
and so, too, he says, were Sir Anthony Panizzi, Sir Henry Ellis, and Sir 
Frederick Madden. Dr. Richard Gamett has pointed out that an obscure 
book like the present would not have been likely to be selected for the pur- 
pose of fraud. Furthermore the writing considerably resembles the so-called 
"Montaigne autograph," which one would suppose that a forger would be 
less likely to choose for his model than one of those signatures which are 
known to be genuine. Yet, on the other hand, Ireland seems to have fol- 
lowed no model whatever ; and he was not particular to choose well known 
books for the practice of his art. If only the rest of the inscription could be 
made out, perhaps the mystery would be solved. But unfortunately even 
the words which, in 1845, the writer above quoted thought certain, are so no 
longer. Perhaps, indeed, they were not really much clearer then than now ; 
for, according to the report of the court proceedings in the "Morning 
Herald" of 27 May, 1845, "There was some writing about the signature, 
but it was totally illegible." Yet, according to Mr. Dockray, Sir Anthony 
Panizzi and Nichols, the son of the editor of the "Gentleman's Magazine" 
read the first word as "Herbert" independently. 

The second Shakespeare autograph owned by Mr. Perry appears on 
the outer margin of leaf A7 recto of William Rastell's "Collection in Eng- 
lish, of the Statutes now in force. . . . Imprinted at London by Thomas 
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Wight, and Bonham Norton. Anno Dom, 1598." Folio, black letter. Here again 
the name is clearly spelled quite as Dr. Fumivall himself would have written 
it, and in a hand still more like that of the "Montaigne autc^aph." In 
fact, except for the omission of the letters "illm" from the first name, it 
looks like a laboured copy of its more famous rival. The writing entirely 
lacks the freedom of the "Sarava autograph," some of the lines having been 
gone over twice, and none of them being firmly penned. 

There is nothing suggestive of fraud in the known history of the 
volume. From a short monograph upon the subject, printed in 1856 by 
Charles William Hird, it appears that Mr. Hird bought the volume at auc- 
tion, in 1852, together with 224 others, for less than forty shillings. It was 
not until a month afterward that he discovered the autograph. Upon 
enquiry he learned that the former owner of the volume had had it in his 
possession for seven or eight years, but had never noticed the writing. The 
book-stall at which he said that he had bought it seemed no longer to be 
in existence ; and no further information could be obtained. Some previous 
owner, however, appeared to have seen and valued the autograph, for leaves 
A6 and A7 had been pinned together as if to protect it from injury. The 
name of one very early owner of the volume, Thomas Bragge, is written on 
a fly-leaf. At fo. 505 there is a mark in faded ink opposite the following 
sentence, which recalls a passage in the Merry Wives of Windsor (I, i, 5-8) : 
"Item ouer & besides the said president and counsell and Justices, there 
shalbe Justices of Peace & Quorum, & also one Custos Rotularum in euery of 
the said twelue shires." There are but very few other marks in the book — 
none apparently to which any Shakespearean interest can be attached. 

Mr. Hird believed in the genuineness of the autograph ; and he appar- 
ently never attempted to sell the volume. At his death, he bequeathed it to 
his grandson, Charles Johnston Hird. 

Edwin Collins Frost. 

III. 

THE GUNTHER AUTOGRAPH 

In the year 1662, the Rev. John Ward was appointed by King Charles, 
Vicar of Trinity Church Stratford-on-Avon, vice the Rev. Alexander Bean 
who had been its incumbent until the Restoration, when all Presbyterians were 
summarily removed from their cures. Dominie Ward came to his new charge 
well acquainted, it seems, with the renown of Shakespeare, whose plays had 
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been the favorite reading of the Martyr King, and, in his (Dominie Ward's) 
diary (still extant) he made such entries as : 

"Remember to peruse Shakespeare's plays, and be much versed in them, 
that I may not be ignorant in this matter." "Whether Dr. Heylin does well, 
in reckoning up the dramatick poets which have been famous in England, to 
omit Shakespeare." There is also the entry "To see Mrs. Quiney." In pur- 
suance of his resolution to peruse the Plays, he has always been supposed to 
have procured somewhere in the town an autograph of Shakespeare, and 
to have pasted it into the copy of the Plays he purchased. In the year 1681, he, 
dying, is stated (see the reference given below) to have bequeathed this copy 
of the Second folio with this autograph pasted therein, to his brother, the Rev. 
Thomas Ward, Rector of Stow-on-the-Wold, in Gloucestershire. What 
became of this copy of the second folio, if there was such a copy? 

In the year 1886, the Rev. Frank Bristol; a Qergyman resident in 
Chicago, and now residing in Washington, District of Columbia — found in 
Nevada a copy of the second folio of Shakespeare in which was pasted on 
one of the front fly-leaves a slip of paper with the name "William Shakes- 
peare" written thereon. He sold it to Charles F. Gunther, Esq., of Chicago. 
Mr. Gunther, who was an early member of The New York Shakespeare 
Society, brought the copy to New York and exhibited it to the Society which 
called a meeting to consider it, and a committee was appointed consisting 
of E. P. Vining, Esq., and Dr. Appleton Morgan, the President of the 
Society ex-ofBcio, to report upon the same and particularly as to whether the 
autograph pasted therein was a genuine autograph of Shakespeare. Mr. 
Vining wrote an elaborate report and it was printed in "Shakespeareana" 
the predecessor of New Shakespeareana in its issue for April, 
1887, (Vol. IV, p. 154). Mr. Vining was unable to trace the history of the 
Folio to the possession of the person in Nevada who sold it to Mr. Bristol, 
but, with that exception his report read as follows: Attached to the book 
is a letter dated 'Bath, Feb. 16, 1839,' signed 'Charles Godwin,' and addressed 
to 'Dr. Charles Severn,' in which the writer refers to 'the autographs of Ward 
and Shakespeare,' and, mentioning a volume which was sent with the letter, 
says : 'You will perhaps be of opinion that the volume once belonged to the 
John Ward whose books and records you have.' In 1839 there was pub- 
lished in London a book entitled "The Diary of Rev. John Ward, A. M., 
Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon— extending from 1648 to 1679 — arranged by 
Charles Severn, M. D." On page 33 of this work occurs the following 
passage: 'In a copy of the folio edition of his (Shakespeare's) works, 
formerly in the possession of the Rev. J. Ward, "W. Shakespeare" is written 
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on a slip pasted in, probably a genuine autograph obtained by Mr. Ward/ 
It, therefore, appeared that, if the letter addressed to Dr. Charles Severn,* 
signed 'Charles Godwin' and attached to your volume was a genuine docu- 
ment, you unquestionably had in your possession the identical volume referred 
to by Dr. Severn in his publication, and that the slip attached to your hock, 
and bearing the name 'William Shakespeare,' was the one which Dr. 
Severn thought to be 'probably a genuine autograph' of Shakespeare's. 
Mr. Godwin's letter requests that the volume be returned to him through 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., 33 Paternoster Row, London. That finn 
is still engaged in business at the same place, and an inquiry addressed to them 
as to Mr. Godwin, elicited the reply : — "He has Been dead many years. Our 
old ledgers show him to have been a highly respectable bookseller at Bath, 
who bought largely from us, and for whom we acted as agent. After ten 
years we destroy old orders, but if you like to send us a tracing of the letter, 
we will put it before a gentleman who was well acquainted with Mr. God- 
win's handwriting, and who describes it as a neat, small hand, generally writ- 
ten with a thick pen. Mr. Godwin's son became Librarian to the Marquis 
of Bute, and he may possibly hold that position now." A photc^^ph of 
Mr. Godwin's letter was then sent to Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., who 
forwarded it to Mr. John Stark of 12 Busby Place, Camden Road, N. W., 
London, who returned it with the following comment : — "In returning you 
the 'photo,' I've no hesitation whatever in recognizing the handwriting to be 
that of the late Charles Godwin of Bath, and the fact of my seeing so much 
of his correspondence with your firm, spreading over years, will entitle 
me to be an authority." Inquiries made in Bath, through the kindness of 
Mr. Alfred Allen, editor of "The Journal of Microscopy and Natural 
Science," also developed the facts that Mr. Charles Godwin had been a book- 
seller in Milsom street, Bath, and a man of literary repute ; that on retiring 
from business he went to Barnstaple, a small seaport town in Devonshire, and 
afterwards came to live in Norfolk Crescent, Bath ; and that his son was still 
the Librarian of the Miarquis of Bute. The evidence, therefore, seems to be 
conclusive that the letter attached to Mr. Gunther's book was written by 
a reputable and well-known bookseller to Dr. Severn, and that the book 
accompanying it was the one referred to by the latter in his edition of the 
Rev. John Ward's Diary. 

"It now seemed desirable to learn, if possible, whether Dr. Severn was 
correct in his supposition that the attestation in the volume signed 'Jno. 
Ward,' was in the handwriting of the Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon of that 
name. By the courtesy of Mr. Richard Savage, Librarian of Shakespeare's 
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Birth-place at Stratford-upon-Avon, we were furnished with a careful trac- 
ing of a specimen of the Vicar's handwriting, including his signature. This 
demonstrated the fact that the memorandum in Mr. Gunther's book was not 
in his handwriting. My attention was, however, called to the fact that in 
the year 1748 the Stratford bust of Shakespeare was carefully repaired, and 
the original coloring as far as possible preserved or restored, at the expense 
of Mr. John Ward, who was the grandfather of Mrs. Siddons. His the- 
atrical company performed Othello at the Old Town Hall, Stratford, in Sep- 
tember, 1746, and the proceeds of the entertainment he gave for the above 
object. It seemed not impossible that he might have been the John Ward 
who once owned Mr. Gunther's book. Upon application to Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillips, it appeared that in his matchless collection he had the original 
correspondence between this Mr. John Ward and the authorities of Stratford- 
upon-Avon as to the entertainment above mentioned. We sent him a photo- 
graph of the memorandum contained in Mr. Gunther's bode, and he sent us 
a tracing of some of the writing of this John Ward, the eighteenth-century 
actor, and not only Mr. Halliwell-Phillips but all who have seen and com- 
pared the two specimens are unanimous in the conclusion that the hand- 
writing is unquestionably the same. It certainly cannot be reasonably 
imagined that a copy of the second folio was 'cooked,' to correspond with 
the one described by Dr. Severn in his preface, for fraudulent purposes. For, 
even if a motive could have existed anywhere for such a proceeding, 
the fact that Dr. Severn himself was deceived by imagining the sig- 
nature of John Ward, the actor, to be that of John Ward, the vicar, 
would instantly have exposed the fraud. M>r. Gunther's book contains a 
number of annotations signed 'C. L.' in some cases, and with the name 
'Charles Lomax,' in full, in others. One of these is dated 1781, showing 
that the book was at that time in his possession. Through the son of the 
late Mr. Qiarles Godwin, we learned that, although he was but nine years 
of age at the date of his father's letter, 1839, he remembered having heard 
the book frequently mentioned, and at that time it belonged to the Rev. 
Iltid Thomas of 5 Camden Place, Bath, and that Mr. Thomas and Mr. God- 
win made many inquiries as to the autograph pasted in the book ; and that 
it was finally sent to London and sold for a small sum of money. It was 
found that the Rcfv. Iltid Thomas left several children, among them a son 
named Charles Lomax Thomas, who was a clergyman, who held a living at 
or near Bradford in Yorkshire, and who died there some years ago. Another 
son was found who stated that 'Charles Lomax' was the name of his maternal 
grandfather. It would, therefore, appear that the book was in the posses- 
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sion of a member of the family in 1781, and was still in the possession of the 
family in 1839, and that the possessors then knew nothing as to how the slip 
bearing the name of 'William Shakespeare' became pasted in the book. These 
facts would seem to remore all possibility that the signature can have been 
one of the Ireland forgeries, as it does not seem probable that such a book 
would pass from Mr. Thomas' family to Mr. Ireland's possession and then 
back again to the family formerly owning it, while there was no recollec- 
tion of such a fact by any of the members of the family and when the fact, 
if it had occurred at all, must have occurred but a few years before. More- 
over, the signature has none of the peculiarities of the Ireland forgeries, 
and I believe that few would think of classing it with them. 

In this statement, I have endeavored to avoid everything that could well 
be the subject of controversy or difference of opinion. The facts that have 
been proved in regard to Mr. Gunther's book, beyond all controversy, show 
that some time during the last century it was the property of a well-known 
actor, named John Ward, who was one of the first to take any interest in the 
personal relics of Shakespeare; that in 1781 it belonged to a certain Charles 
Lomax, and that in 1839 it had descended by the death of a former owner 
to the Rev. Iltid Thomas, of Bath, whose wife's father was named Charles 
Lomax. That the Rev. Mr. Thomas consulted Mr. Charles Godwin, a well- 
known bookseller of Bath, as to the book, and that the latter sent it for 
examination to Dr. Charles Severn, who was preparing the diary of the Rev. 
John Ward, once Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon for publication. Dr. Severn 
arrived at the erroneous conclusion that the inscription in the book had been 
made by the Vicar, and so stated in his publication. There seems every rea- 
son to believe that the slip was pasted in the book prior to the beginning of 
this century, and the probability is very strong that it was John Ward, the 
actor, who placed it there. Two theories may be entertained as to the sig- 
nature : 

One, that John Ward, who evidently took a great interest not only in 
Shakespeare, but in his personal relics, may have obtained some letter or 
legal document bearing Shakespeare's signature, and cut the autograph off 
and pasted it in his copy of Shakespeare's works for preservation. This 
theory is strengthened by the fact that he is almost the first man who visited 
Stratford-upon-Avon with such a strong personal interest in Shakespeare's 
personality as to be likely to make a diligent search for such a relic, and by 
the further fact that from Mr. Godwin's letter it appears that a seai formerly 
accompanied the book, and was supposed to be connected with the signature. 
So much might be urged in favor of this view, that — however easy it may be 
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to doubt — ^it will appear upon investigation that there are as many difficul- 
ties in doubting as in believing it. The other theory is that John Ward, 
having failed to find a genuine signature of the poet, took some opportunity 
to copy the last signature of the poet's will, and pasted this in his book as 
some little memento, even if a poor one, of the great dramatist This would, 
of course, be done only for his own satisfaction, and without any thought of 
deceiving any one else in regard to it. Nothing but a careful comparison, by 
experts, of the signature in your book with that appended to Shakespeare's 
will, can definitely settle the question as to which of these two theories is 
true. I cannot pretend to be an expert in a comparison of signatures, and 
do not wish to express any opinion on the subject, as most of those who may 
examine the book will probably be at least as competent as myself to come to 
a correct conclusion on the subject. 

Leaving this question in abeyance for the present, I believe that it is fully 
proved : I. That the copy of the Second Folio now in Mr. Gunther's posses- 
sion, is the one referred to by Dr. Severn in his Preface to his Edition of 
Ward's Diary, published in London in 1839 ; H. That there is no presump- 
tion — ^and no claim possible— that a fraud or forgery has ever been attempted 
on the part of anybody in conection with Mr. Gunther's copy of the Second 
Folio ; III. That the slip pasted on the fly-leaf of Mr. Gunther's copy of the 
Second Folio was so pasted there prior to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

In this Report, which Mr, Vining signed and transmitted to Mr. Gunther 
Dr. Morgan concurred. But in view of the precise statement in Mr. Elton's 
recent posthumos work (William Shakespeare His Family and Friends, New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1904, page 313) that a copy of the Second Folio, 
with a signature of Shakespeare pasted therein, belonging to the Vicar John 
Ward was actually among his personal effects when he died, and was 
bequeathed to his brother the Rev. Thomas Ward, Dr. Morgan wrote to Mr. 
Vining asking if he (Mr. Vining) desired to qualify in 1905 the Report he 
had written in 1887. To this letter Mr. Vining replies, that he cannot in any 
way qualify even in view of the new evidence a word of his Report. The 
situation is, therefore ihat, whether or not this is the copy of the Second 
Folio which Dr. Severn referred to in his diary or not, and whether the John 
Ward who was Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon had also a copy of the Second 
Folio or not in which he pasted an autograph of Shakespeare, the copy of 
the Second Folio now owned by Mr. Gunther is one heretofore owned by the 
Actor John Ward, As confirmatory of Mr. Vining's results it may be stated 
that this Actor John Ward was the person who taking up his residence in 
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Stratford-upon-Avon in the year 1745 because he venerated the memory of 
Shakespeare began to do all in his power to preserve and perpetuate all 
Shakespearean vestiges. Besides raising the fund to restore the bust in the 
Stratford Church which had been neglected for an hundred years, as noted 
in Mr. Vining's report, he was really the originator of the famous Stratford 
Jubilee, having first suggested to Garrick the commemoration, and that his 
entire career suggested that he would be the one to preserve— if anybody 
did — ^a signature of the great Dramatist. 

In the absence of further light therefore, the conclusion is irresistable that 
the Gunther Folio and Autograph go back to John Ward the Actor, and not 
to John Ward the Vicar, and that Dr. Severn was misled by the similarity 
of the two names. 



[On November 14th, 1904, there was sold at Sotheby's, London, a Prayer 
Book containing two alleged signatures of Shakespeare for the sum of two 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. It was reported that the purchaser was an 
American — but as our latest advices are that such is not the fact — ^a descrip- 
tion of these signatures is not included here. It is expected, however, that in 
our next issue we shall be able to present our readers with a description, and 
possibly with fac similies of these. — Editors New Shakespeareana.] 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by Edward Merton Dey, Esq. 



(OoDtiilrattoiis to thlfl DwpMtmeiit need not be typewritten. Oorreepondenoe sbonld be ftddreesed 
to Mr. Der , P. O. Box lOtt. St. Louis, Mo.T 

King Lear II. ii. 20 (Vol. III., pp. 99-135) — 

"One-trunk-inheriting slave." 

I am slowly but surely being driven to the conclusion that Shakespeare 
was an American. (Dr. Fumess thinks he must have lived in Boston for a 
while— see introduction to his edition of Much Ado About Nothing). In 
New Shakespeareana for October R. W. P. says that an Englishman never 
speaks of inheriting anything but land. Of course not; but Shakespeare 
did. He used the word "inherit" not once but constanfly in the sense of 
"possess." The instance cited by Mr. Ashhurst from King Lear should 
be sufficient, "But to the girdle do the gods inherit ;" a glance at Bartlett's 
Gmcordance will reveal a score. 

On second thoughts, I am not so sure that this use of the word "inherit"' 
is confined to Shakespeare among Englishmen. I have an impression that 
Shelley has a line about "The inheritors of unfulfilled renown," and whoever 
translated the Gospel according to St. Mark certainly wrote, "Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?" I am sure about one things 
however and that is that R. W. P.'s premises do not lead very logically to 
his conclusion. How could the slave's "carcass" be regarded as land until the 
slave was dead and buried? Besides, why should he be reviled for inheriting^ 
only one carcass? How many would a nobleman be entitied to? 

Mr. Ashhurst's explanation of the phrase seems to be quite sufficient 
and a trunk — ^in the ordinary every day sense of the word— can be inherited, 
although in the strict legal usage of the word "inherit" its application is 
limited to land and heir-looms. If Mr. Rust and R. W. P. were to go through 
the text in this fashion there would not be much left that we could recognize 
when they had finished. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 
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"As You Like It," ii. vii. 53-7. — 

Hee, that a Foole doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart 
Seeme senseless of the bob. If not, 
The Wise-mans folly is anathomiz'd 
Euen by the squandering glances of the foole. 

— Folio. 

The almost bewildering array of explanations of the foregoing passage 
make it hazardous to hope that any suggestion would have weight with the 
editorial mind. Recent editions repeat the old conjectures and furnish 
nothing in addition to the former view of existing criticism. A restatement 
of what I believe to be a clear way out of the apparent difficulty may not be 
untimely. 

In the following it may be shown that there is really no radical differ- 
ence of opinion among the principal critics. The reconciler of opinions 
assumes a rather lofty position, and he can afford to smile with those who 
recognize this fact, if they will but permit themselves to act in turn as judges 
on the merit of his suggestion. Were it not that leading editors differ as to 
the text, Wright preferring Theobald's "Not to" before "seem," Rolfe the 
Coll. (MS.) "But to," meaning practically the same, and Fumess the orig- 
inal reading of the Folio, it would be unnecessary to read any later comment 
than Johnson's. He explained the passage : 

"Unless men have the prudence not to appear touched with the sarcasm 
of a jester, they subject themselves to his power ; and the wise man will have 
his folly 'anatomized,' that is, dissected and laid open, by the 'squandering 
glances' or random shots of a fool." With the meaning practically settled, it 
is interesting to see how the battle has raged around the interpolation "Not 
to," Theobald supporting his conjecture with the claim that "the third verse 
is defective one whole foot in measure." That the Folio line, with the natural 
pause after "bob," reads smoothly, is sufficient answer to this claim. It is 
certainly not true, as further asserted by Theobald, that "the tenor of what 
Jaques continues to say, and the reasoning of the passage, show it no less 
defective in the sense." 

Either reading enables us to arrive at the indisputable meaning of these 
lines. Jaques, in the Folio, states what a man does under certain circum- 
stances in order not to have his folly anatomized — "doth very foolishly — 
. . . seem senseless of the bob," "doth . . . seem" being the verb. 
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Theobald makes Jaques say that man under such circumstances, if he would 
avoid having his folly anatomized, "doth (acts) very foolishly . . . not 
to seem senseless of the bob," "doth" being the verb. The one is an affirma- 
tive, the other a negative, statement of the same thought. The one says the 
object of the jest follows a certain course, which is shown to be wise ; the 
other, that in not following such course he acts unwisely. In the two state- 
ments, however, there is a slight difference in the meaning of "foolishly." In 
the former we may read "doth (all) very foolishly (as a part of the general 
foolery) seem senseless of the bob," his acting a part being held compli- 
mentary to his wisdom. He notices the jest and laughs at it, but seems sense- 
less of it, that is, unhurt by it. In the latter statement "foolishly" is a positive 
criticism. The following "if not" would seem to require a preceding affirma- 
tive statement, as given in the folio text. 

The contrast between "wisely" and "foolishly" is very much in Shake- 
speare's manner. Each one represents a positive quality of the particular 
character concerned. Since the attribute of wisdom is predicted of the fool, 
the opposite attribute of foolishness (foolery) is attributed to the wise man. 
The intent of the jester becomes serious and must be met by the pretended 
inability on the part of his victim to take offense at the gibe intended. This 
contrast is lost if we are to imagine petulence as the effect of the gibe. The 
Folio text shows what was doubtless the custom of the well-bred courtier 
who would not lower himself by resentment, incurring consequent ridicule. 
Jaques is describing the usual order of things — how the jests of a fool are 
taken. The fool does so and so, then he that is aimed at does so and so; 
afterwards comes the reverse statement — "if not" (if this is not the correct 
order of procedure on the part of the victim) the result is the anatcmiizing 
of the wise man's folly. 

My contention is, that the words of the text give an excellent meaning, 
"foolishly" (foolery) on the part of the victim as opposed to "wisely" (wis- 
dom of) the fool. The victim must act foolishly to meet the wisdom of the 
fool, while in the altered text "foolishly" describes something objectionable 
and foreign to the poet's thought. Nothing is gained by making an inter- 
polation. Bearing in mind "durior lectio preferenda est," if the original text 
will fully serve our purpose it would appear inadvisable to make any change. 

E. M. D. 
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"Twelfth Night/' i. v. 219-20. — 

Tell me your mind : I am a messenger. 

The page of text notes in the New Variorum shows the wide range of dis- 
cussion on the speech of Viola, from which this line is taken. Some com- 
mentators have suspected corruption or omission, while others have urged 
a distribution of the speech other than as shown in the folio. Surely there 
can be no question as to Viola's meaning when one considers the scene in its 
entirety. She is the bearer of a message and, in spite of any interference, tries 
to perform her office. The sarcastic suggestion which Viola makes as a 
means of quieting Olivia's waiting-woman, ''Some mollification for your 
Giant, sweete Ladie ;" is sufficient to dispose of all opposition. After Maria's 
interruption, Viola again returns to the attack. '*! am a messenger," that is, 
"I have a message to deliver," fully explains her words, "Tell me your mind." 
The passage means : "Tell me your mind as to your willingness or unwil- 
lingness to hear my message." Olivia's reply is proof, if any be needed, that 
this is the right explanation : 

"Sure, you have some hideous matter to deliver, when the courtesy of 
it is so fearful. Speak your office." Olivia tells her mind, that is, expresses 
her willingness to hear what Viola has to say. 

The utterance "Tell me your mind" could not possibly refer to Olivia's 
decision as affected by the message, for the reason that the message had not 
been delivered. Olivia was trying to make a point and secure permission to 
utter the sentiments entrusted to her by the Duke. 

E. M, D. 
"Twelfth Night," I. v. 251-3. — 

but we will draw the curtain and show 
you the picture. Look you, sir, such a one I was 
this present: is't not well done? (Unveiling) 

Rightly to understand the words "such a one I was this present" I think 
we have only to construe them as the usual formula for exhibiting one's 
own portrait. If in later years Olivia were to draw the curtain and show her 
portrait when a young woman, we should expect her to say, "Such a one I 
was in my youth." Now playfully using this form of expression, she says, 
"Such a one I was — ^this present." 

E. M. D. 
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'"Othello," h. i. 60-65. — 

Mon, But, good lieutenant, is your general wived ? 

Cos. Most fortunately : he hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener. 

It is continually the experience of any one reading the commentaries, to 
find certain parts of a passage explained without regard to the bearing of 
the remaining portions upon the general interpretation. One should suppose 
that illogical and impossible theories would be explained in the course of 
time, but we find them soberly and dully repeated as the mental pabulum for 
those who go to the new editions. The existing comment on the passage 
given above may be taken, as a case in point, where a really simple thought 
has been twisted into a tame and unreasonable utterance. 

In the usual explanation, the line, ''In the essential vesture of crea- 
tion," is separated from the one following, "Does tire the ingener." 
By so doing the dependence of the prepositional phrase "In the essential ves- 
ture of creation" upon the verb "tire" is lost sight of. We are not told in the 
text that the ingener becomes tired in the description of Desdemona's essen- 
tial vesture of creation, and such an explanation is taking an unwarrantable 
liberty with the text. The ingener is tired in the essential vesture of crea- 
tion for something that he does, and it remains for us to find out what that 
act is. In threading the maze of critical comment on this passage, one comes 
across many hints that assist in arriving at what seems to be the true mean- 
ing, and at the same time the simplest interpretation of the last two lines. 
Warburton : "It is plain that something very hyperbolical was here intended." 
To Johnson "essential" means existant, real. Steevens : "I believe the word 
'tire' was not introduced to signify to fatigue, but to attire, to dress." Several 
have shown that "Ingeniuer," "Ingeniver," or "ingener" means contriver by 
ingenuity, maker, inventor (of praises). Since the perfections of Desde- 
mona are not ccnnpassed by any existing forms of description — 

A maid 
That paragons description and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens — 
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she imposes upon the author of adequate praises the ta^ of actual creation — 
does tire (clothe) the ingener (inventor) in the essential (real) vesture of the 
creation. 

E. M, D. 

"Love's Labour's Lost," V. i. 50-51. — 

"What is ab speld backward with the horn on his head ? 
Peda. Ba, puericia with the home added." 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a horn shaped mark known as 
the C cursive or C reverse was used in both manuscripts and printing to 
indicate the syllable "con" at the beginning of a word. See Savage's Dic- 
tionary of Printing and Lexicon Abbreviaturarum. 

Ab therefore, with the horn on his head is Dab, read backward, as Holi- 
f ernes almost unnecessarily explains, it is BaO and Bai) — Bacon. Whether 
the word Bacon here refers to the article of food so called, or to the great 
English philosopher of that name, it seems equally foreign to the context, and 
I shall be glad to hear a plausible explanation of its introduction. 

A few lines farther down, 71-73, Moth says, "Lend me your Home to 
make one, and I will whip about your Infamie unum cita a gigge of a Cuck- 
old's home." In modern editions the Latin words in this passage are cor- 
rupted to circum circa, but both Q. and F. read unum cita, "name the indi- 
vidual." Does this apply to the "Bacon" just above ? Moreover, if the play 
appeared as the offspring of other than its real father, would not the various 
enigmatical allusions in the scene, including the hom shaped mark of abbre- 
viation on the head of ab, all suggesting the idea of doubtful patemity, be 
accounted for? 

1. H. P. 
"Hamlet," I. iv. 36-38.— 

the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

On the theory of idem sonans it strikes me that the passage might be read : 

the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft throw out, 
To his own scandal. 
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It seems to me this reading might be defended simply as a conjectural one 
in many ways. It makes sense if we assume that the personal pronoun "his'' 
might be read in modem language as the word it, referring to the character 
of the abstract "man" of whom Hamlet is speaking. The conjecture does 
not appear to have been offered by anyone else. Under this reading the 
sentence would still mean : "the most infinitesimal infection of evil neutralizes 
all the noble substance of the character, to that character's own detriment." 

S. A, Boyle. 
Philadelphia. 
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Marginalia 



Discovery of the Lost First Quarto of the Titus Andronicus. In 
Gerald Langbaine's ''An Account of the English Dramatick Poets" which was 
published at Oxford in 1691, occurred the first extended and critical esti- 
mate of Shakespeare as a Dramatic Poet. In its catalogue of Shakespeare's 
works given there is mentioned "a Quarto Edition of Titus Andronicus his 
Lamentable Tragedy, printed 4to, Lond., 1594, and acted by the Earls of 
Derby, Pembroke and Essex their Seruants." ("Essex" of course being 
Langbaine's own error for "Sussex"). Langbaine's statement corroborated 
the Stationer's Entries, which — under date of 1593-4, contain the record: 
"vj Die Februarij John Danter Enterd for his copye vnder thandes of 
bothe the Wardens a booke intituled a Noble Roman Historye of Tytus 
Andronycus." But these up to yesterday have been the only records of a 1594 
Titus Andronicus. All that could be found was the one of 1600, represented 
to-day by the two copies in the Bridgewater collection and the library of the 
University of Edinburgh. The edition of 1611, three copies of which were 
described by Greg in 1899. The Daniel copy, now in the Alfred H. Huth 
collection, England, which brought £31 los. in 1864; the Perkins copy, for 
which Mr. William A. White, of Brooklyn, paid £35 in 1889, and a fine large 
copy, with several uncut leaves, became a part of another American collec- 
tion in 1901, at the "record" price of £620. 

The edition parallelled in the Bankside was one of the copies pre- 
served in the Bridgewater Collection and the Title Page ran "The most 
lamenta | ble Romaine Trapedie of Titus Andronicus \ As it hath foundry 
tines beene playde by the | Righte Honourable the Earle of Pembrooke, the 
Earle of Darbie, the Earle of Sussex, and the | Lord Chamberlaine theyre | 
Seruants. | At London | Printed by I. R. fsr Edward White | and are to be 
folde at his | shoppe, at the little | North doore of Paules at the | figne of | 
the Gun. 1600." 

But, in January last, the Shakespearean world was startled by the 
announcement that a Swedish gentleman living at Lund, in Sweden, happen- 
ing to see mention of the large price brought by the old Prayer book lately 
sold at Sotheby's on account of the autographs of Shakespeare contained in 
it, bethought him of a small shabby book in a collection of books left him by 
his father, which he had always regarded as absolutely worthless, but which 
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upon investigation he found could be traced back with certainty for a little 
more than a hundred years, the earliest known owner being Charles Rob- 
son, an accountant in Stockholm (b. 1735, d. 1794). The family probably 
came to Sweden from Scotland with his great-grandfather, Christian Robson 
or Robsahm (bom about 1615), and possibly this book had been owned by 
that family. He took the old book to the Librarian of the University of 
Lund and learned that he possessed a copy of this very missing Quarto of 
Titus Andronicus of 1594. It sold to Sotheran & Co. for £2,000, and is now 
in the United States. It is almost perfect, the only defect being on leaf 
B2, where the bottom comer has been tom away, with the result that the let- 
ter s and half of u in the catchword Marcus, p. B2r., and several letters, 
p. B2V. (viz., Pa in "Patricians," Lor in "Lord," and An in "And"), arc 
wanting. A peculiarity is that the first signature has only three leaves, viz., 
the title-page, A3, and (not signed) A4; but as the title page and leaf A3 
are united, A4 being single, the missing leaf, if one is missing, probably was 
a blank leaf before the title-page, and cannot easily have been a leaf A2, con- 
taining a lost prologue or dedication, or an "address to the gentlemen read- 
ers." The text is substantially the same as that of the quarto 1600. In the 
latter some misprints have been corrected and some new ones added. Now 
and then, but rarely, one word has been exchanged for another (e. g., V. ii. 7, 
1594, "humors;" 1600, "fits"). 

Collation of this newly found edition of 1594, with the familiar edition 
of 1600, show very few variants either of orthography or of punctuation upon 
neither of which features do students ever look for exactitude even in edition3 
of identical date and imprints ; as books were not infrequently printed page 
by page and corrected or added to while passing through the small hand 
presses then used. The only essential difference in the two editions is shown 
in the following parallization of the ending of the last act of the play : 

Newly Discovered Quarto of 1594. Quarto of 1600. 

[Act v.. Scene iii., Line 191.] ["Bankside" Line, 2548.] 

Lu. Some louing friends canuay Lucius. Some louing friends conuay 

the Emperour hence, the Emperour hence. 

And giue him buriall in his fathers And giue him buriall in his Fathers 

graue, graue. 

My Father and Lauitiia shall forth- My Father and Lauinia fhall forth- 
with, with 
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Be closed in our households monu- Be dosed in our housdidds monu- 
ment, ment : 
As for that rauinous tiger Tamoraj As for that hainous Tiger Tamara, 
No funerall right, nor man in mourn- No f unerall right, nor man in mourn- 
ing weede, ing weeds, 
No moumefull* bell shall ring her No moumfuU bell fhall ring her buri- 

buriall * all. 

But throw her forth to beasts and But throw her forth to beasts and 

birds to pray, birds to pray. 

Her life was b^tlie and deuoide of Her life was beastly and deuoide of 

pittie, pitty. 

And being dead let birds on her take And being fo, fhall have like want of 
pittie. pitty. 

Exeunt. See iustice done on Aron that damn'd 
Finis the Tragedie of Titus Andron- Moore, 

icus. By whom our heatue haps had their 

beginning: 
Than afterwards to order well the 

ftate, 
That like euents may nere it ruinate. 

To The Editors of New Shakespeareana. Sirs : The copy of the letter 
of instruction from Augustus, Duke of Brunswick, to his engravers, giving 
directions how to get up the titie-page to the Gustavus Selenus work on 
Cryptograms given by Dr. Piatt on page 4 of Volume HI of New Shakes- 
peareana is correct. But Dr. Piatt's interpretation of it is impossible : 

In the autumn of 1896 I visited Wolfenbuttel, Germany, for the pur- 
pose of procuring, if possible, an authoritative interpretation of this famous 
frontispiece. The name, Gustavus Selenus, is a pseudonym ; Augustus II., 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneberg, one of the most distinguished and learned men 
of his time, was the author of the book. His official residence was Wolfen- 
buttel, where he founded the great library that still gives repute to the place, 
an honourable monument to his services in the cause of letters. Lessing was 
its librarian in 1770-81. The Duke's correspondence, filling many vcrfumes, 
is preserved in this library ; it was unreservedly submitted to my inspection. 
There I found in the Duke's handwriting minute directions to the engravers 
how to execute the frontispiece, what portraits to draw in it, and generally 
how to illustrate and enforce the author's design. These directions, covering 
several pages of manuscript, were reproduced for me in photogn^hic fac 
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simile by an artist of the town under the supervision of an intelligent official 
of the library. A complete set of the photographs, together with the plates 
•on which they were printed, I brought home with me and deposited in the 
Boston (Mass.) Public Library, where they now are, and where for seven 
years past they have been accessible to all. 

Tlie engravers did their work in exact accordance with their instruc- 
tions. The man sitting at the table writing is Johannes Trithemius ; the one 
standing behind him lifting the mitre is the Duke of Brunswick-Luneberg 
himself. I saw other portraits of them both ; the likenesses are perfect. The 
man (once with a spear), now on foot and now on horseback, is a postman 
<lressed and armed according to the custom of the period. The bird is a car- 
rier-pigeon, which an enemy is trying to intercept. The boatload of men at 
the top of the page is a party escaping with messages from a beleaguered 
town at night. The whole represents the postal system of those days, or 
how letters, written in cipher according to rules laid down in the body of the 
work, were carried to their destination, i. The library contains no copy of any 
•of the Shakespearian folios, and none of any quarto edition, except the Hcmtet 
of 1637, the later published long after Bacon's death. And it contains little 
of consequence of Bacon's known writings. 2. The Duke was a relative of 
^ueen Anne, consort of James I. of England. He was present at the corona- 
tion ceremonies at Westminster. I read the carefully written itinerary of this 
visit; Francis Bacon, Gray's Inn, Gorhambury are not mentioned in it. 3. 
I read also the Duke's private and familiar letters, written to various cor- 
Tespondents in the interval between 1615 and 1630 or thereabouts, without 
finding a reference to Bacon or to Bacon's works in any one of them. Bacon 
•died in 1626. 

Edwin Reed. 

Boston, November 15, 1904. 

In a Muniment room of Westminster Abbey there was lately 
discovered by Edward J. I. Scott, Litt. S., a document mentioning by name 
the Thomas Nashe, who married Elizabeth Hall, Shakespeare's grand- 
daughter, and thereby acquired the tithes of Shottery, the hamlet where 
Agnes Hathaway, her grandmother, lived before her marriage to Shak- 
espeare. This document, undated, but which can be identified as of between 
the years 1642-1660 is as follows : 

The Schollers Peticion for Allowance for Bookes. — 

To the honorable the Committee of Parliament for the Colledge of West- 
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minister. The humble Peticion of divers the late Schollars of that Schoole; 
Humblie shewing That you being pleased to approve of their learning and 
soe haue sent them to y« Vniuersities for their further proceed : But they haue 
not had for 2 or 3 yeeres past that allowance at their going hence which was 
given to others at their election to buy them Bookes. And that (as they 
are informed) one Mr. Thomas Nashee is tenaunt of y* Colledge for a fee 
farme rent of 13/. 6^. 8rf. per annum out of certaine tithes in Shottery in War- 
wickshire giuen for that spetiall vse. They humbly pray you that the said 
allowance may be paid vnto them as ever hath bin accustomed. 

At the foot is the Committee's answer: — 

The rent given by the Lord Burley [Burghley] for buying the SchoUers 
bookes is issuing out of the Rectory of Finchstock and Fawler in the G>unty 
of Oxford and payable by Tho Martyn W"* Hodges and John Preddy. Mr. 
Durrant the Messenger hath bin to Levy it, but cannot Leavy the same. 

When will our English fellow-Shakespeareans begin to guess 
that their drafts upon American Shakespeariolatry when drawn in terms of 
i s d may begin to be overworked ? We have received a letter from a Miss 
Elspet Lee, Secretary, etc., etc., inviting us to request and summon all Read- 
ers of New Shakespeareana, and All Americans generally, to forward to 
her funds wherewith to erect in the City of London a Monument, viz — a 
Statue, etc., etc., to Shakespeare "in Shakespeare's own Town," 
etc., etc. Has it became a precedent that the initial step toward 
arranging for a memorial to Shakespeare in England is to apply 
to Americans for cash, on the ground of their "love for the Immortal 
Bard?" If so, we are constrained in this particular case to break away from 
the more or less sacred precedent and to decline Miss Elspet's invitation. 
There are, we believe, numerous statues of Shakespeare in American and 
German cities to the cost of which other nations were not approached to 
contribute through the ruse of their "world-wide love for," etc, etc., or 
otherwise. Besides, when we come to think of it — London town is so to 
speak, in easy circumstances financially, and can well afford to pay for its 
own statues. And, after all has been said, Shakespeare is really as much an 
English poet as he is an American poet, (for before that wicked Revolution 
we were all one, don't you know !) and why should Americans come down 
with the cash to pay for Englishmen's, as well as for their own, "love of 
Shakespeare?" Apropos, we may as well mention here that our Stratford- 
on-Avon correspondent informs us that the not-over courteous (not to say, 
insolent) summons to Americans to pay up a balance still due for the "Amer- 
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ican window" in Trinity Church, still hangs in the vestibule of that venerable 
edifice I Our readers will recall, that, when the matter came up some seasons 
ago, we stated that American visitors in Stratford-on-Avon need not con- 
tribute to wipe out that balance unless they saw fit — ^that there was no 
National nor patriotic reason for their doing so, that said window was ordered 
by the authorities of Trinity Parish, and christened "American" in order to 
strenuously, and after the usual Parochial manner, suggest that Americans 
pay for it ! We may add, that, since we made this announcement, we have 
taken steps to verify it, by personal application to the designers and makers 
of that window and have learned at first hand that no citizen of the United 
States ever ordered, contracted for, expressed a preference for, or undertook 
to pay for that window — ^and that the whole claim was one of those "fakes" 
with which we regret to say, the town of Shakespeare's birth has been too 
often connected! 



[All April Book Matter, Acknowledgments, Reviews, etc., lie 
over as usual until the July issue.] 

***The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed there- 
with. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc, 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE-MORGAN DINNER. 

The Shakespeare Society of New York held its Twentieth Anntud Din- 
ner on the evening of Sunday^ April twenty-third, 1905, at the Hotel Man- 
hattan, in the Qty of New York. As the date was also that of the ccnnpletion 
of the twentieth year of Dr. Appleton Morgan's continuous service as the 
Society's President, Dr. Morgan was invited to be the Society's guest, and 
was presented with a Loving Cup. Following is a full report of the proceed- 
ings. 

After the dinner, the Rev. Thomas R. SHcer, Minister of All Soul's 
Church, New York City, took the chair and was handed the gavel presented 
to Dr. Morgan at Stratford-on-Avon in 1893 in commemoration of his seven 
years' Presidency of The New York Shakespeare Society.* 

On taking the chair Dr. Slicer said : 

'Dr. Appleton Morgan and Gentlemen: Allow me to express to 
you my appreciation of the honor which is mine in being asked to preside at 
this twentieth anniversary of the formation of the Shakespeare Society of 
New York. It is fitting that a Society which meets upon the birthday of 
Shakespeare because it is controlled by a memory, should place in the hands 
of its presiding-officer this little gavel, made from woods upon which the eye 
of Shakespeare himself rested in church and chapel. 

It seems not inappropriate that, being called together by the 
birthday of Shakespeare, our meeting should fall at the close of 
Easter Day. The whole Christian world has celebrated today the most 
dramatic aspect that claims religious thought. Whatever the varia- 



♦Thc handle of this gavel is of oak taken from Trinity Church, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Its head is from oak from the house of Judith Shakespeare 
(Quiney) — ^and it rests in a box made from oak taken from the Lady Chapel 
— where Sir Hugh Qopton, Shakespeare's contemporary, lies buried, and in 
the home which his daughter lived at Stratford* 
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tions of thought and faith may be which mark the thinking of the 
disciples of Jesus today, they agree in this, at least, that the Chris- 
tian church has come into being in the faith that Christ is the Lord of 
Life. In some more or less positive way, the church has discovered that one 
wha embodies the thot^ht of God b not holden of death. The mind that has 
escaped the perils attendant upon a belief in special creation may stiU stand 
awed and adoring before the thought of an eternal generation and an unfail- 
ing creative energy. It is not difficult for those of us who are evolutionists 
in the method of our thinking to believe that all Nature, through immemorial 
time, has been travailing in birth to bring a man into the world. Indeed, 
when the worth of human life is considered, and its achievements measured, 
it is startling and compelling to think what the Infinite Energy has been able 
to do with our common clay. It may not be the function of either the literary 
critic or the doctrinal expert to yield his speculative faculty to the control of 
reverence, but we are not only enquiring minds, we are controlled by love, 
reverence and awe, and it is not an uncongenial temper in which we find 
ourselves this evening, when we measure the expanding power of our English 
thought and speech and history by the unfailing influence of Shakespeare's 
name upon the English mind. We are heirs of a great inheritance. We are 
a Society fortunate in having had, through twenty years of history, the un- 
failing devotion of an enthusiastic scholar and student of all things Shake- 
spearean. It is easy to recognize our debt to the past, but we want also to 
raster tonight our obligation to the contemporary, and whilst we proclaim 
ourselves disciples of the greatest master of dramatic literature, we wish also 
to subscribe ourselves the friends of one of his most acute and philosophic 
interpreters — Dr. Appleton Morgan. In summarizing the twenty years work 
of this Society, as it is fitting to do upon its twentieth anniversary, I will first 
call upon Mr. Albert R. Frey — at present the Society's First Vice-President, 
to respond to the Sentiment 'How we Began.' " 

Mil Frey. — ^When Mr. George Tweddell, in 1852, put forth a duodecimo 
volume, entitled, "Shakespeare— his Times and Contemporaries," he little 
thought that indirectly he was laying the foundation for The New York 
Shakespeare Society t His book, now long forgotten, was always a favorite 
of mine, and in February, 1885, I conceived the idea of extending it. This 
involved considerable research ; and I was compelled to have recourse, almost 
daily, to the special alcove in the Astor Library devoted to Shakespearean 
and Dramatic literature. I had not pursued my studies for any length of 
time before I became aware that another gentleman was consulting the 
Shakespeareana in that alcove, and, by examining the register of alcove- 
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readers, I soon ascertained that my co-worker was our President, Dr. Apple- 
ton Morgan. Dr. Morgan was known to me through his two bocdcs 'The Law 
of Literature" and "Specimens of Macaronic Poetry" (which perhaps he has 
forgotten now that he ever wrote thirty-five years ago), and, one day in 
March, I addressed him and suggested to him the feasibility of establishing 
a Shakespeare Society here in the Qty of New York. The suggestion seemed 
to please him, and he replied that he would consider it and mention the mat- 
ter to me again. That he did ponder over the matter was evident, for, on the 
last day of Masdi, 1885, ^ received a letter from Dr. Morgan inviting me to 
become one of the incorporators of a Society to be called ''The Shakespeare 
Society oi New York," and to meet him and several other gentlemen on the 
evening of April i6th, 1885. I well remember that meeting — in Mr. Rey- 
nold's parlors, at No. 104 West Thirty-eighth street There were present five 
gentlemen, Mr^ James E. Reynolds, now deceased; Mn Guernsey, who is 
here with us to-night. Dr. Morgan and myself, and I consider it rather a 
remarkaUe thing, of five gentlemen who met together, then, that twenty 
years after, three of them are here ta celebrate the twentieth successful year 
of a Society they then and there founded. The fifth gentleman was a Mr. 
Charles C. Marble. Our Society was incorporated one wedc later, on Friday, 
April 24th — and from that day to this we have been a successful, dignified and 
unostentatious Society, doing the work we believed there was a need for, 
and doing it well. I hold in my hand the very first letter which mentions 
the Society by name, and, as it also mentions the name of three of the five 
gendemen who met to found it I will read it and pass it to you for your in- 
spection: 
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The very first official act of the Society was to tender to the venerable 
Dr. James Orchard Halliwell Phillipps, our First Honorary Membership— 
and he accepted it in a graceful and delightful letter, which the Society 
printed. In the letter Dr. Halliwell Phillipps gave a history of the First 
Shakespeare Society — ^and, so far as I know, it is the only history of that 
Society — ^which came to so abrupt an end through the Collier forgeries — 
which can be found anywhere. I may state here, what Dr. Halliwell Phil- 
lips further showed his appreciation of our Society by leaving it in his 
Will, all his forty years' collection of wood-blocks and electros of wood-blocks, 
which legacy we duly received — and have used liberally in our various pub- 
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lications — and which we still retain. It was at this meeting that Dr. Morgan 
was elected President— a position which he has filled to the Society's credit 
and satisfaction ever since. Indeed, we don't know where we could find 
another Appleton Morgan. Mr. Guernsey was elected Vice President, Mr. 
Reynolds was made Treasurer and Mr. Marble Secretary. I myself held 
the office of Librarian from the date of this meeting for many years. The 
earliest circular of the Society inviting membership bore as its motto Tranio's 
advice to Lucentio, in ''The Tamiilg of the Shrew." 

"No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en 
In brief, Sir, study what you most aflFect." 

And this has been — and is today — ^the motto of The New York Shakespeare 
Society, and fully expresses its spirits — and its purposes; The membership 
rapidly increased. For the first seven years we held regular monthly meet- 
ings in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, for reading and discussion of 
Shakespearean papers which the Executive Committee thought in any way 
valuable or suggestive, and when these papers were printed, they appeared 
with a vignette of the earliest "tricking," that is, the pencil sketch, made by 
Robert Cook, Garter and Clarindeux King at arms — ^when William Shakes- 
peare applied for a grant of arms to his father, John Shakespeare in 1596 
saying : — "John Shakespeare is recorded as one who 'hath lands and tene- 
ments of good wealth and substance, which are valued at five hundred 
pounds.'" In 1599, this grant by the Herald's College was said to have 
been confirmed, and Jchn Shakespeare is said to have obtained leave to quar- 
ter the arms of his wife, Mary Arden, with his son. But if some people 
have wondered why The New York Shakespeare Society adopted this trick- 
ing (in which only the form of the arms, but the letters "p" for proper "or^' 
iot gold — ^and "sa" for sable still appear as the Herald marked them) in- 
stead of the more elaborate escutcheon usually called The Shapespeare arms; 
we tell them that it is because the records of die Herald's Cc^ege certify that 
this we know at least — was given to Shakespeare. However wiseacres may 
wrangle about the elaborate escutcheon — as to whether or no it was issued 
or whether or no it was recalled — this at least is his very own I And we 
like it and have clung to it on that reason. An atoit) of certitude has always 
gone further in the New York Shakespeare Sodety than an ocean of conjec- 
ture or of incertitude. The arms represented a spear, proper, in gold, on a 
field, black, and added the quarterings and crest of the Arden family. I 
should add at this place, that these united arms were later used on the seal 
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eS Shakespeare's daughter and her descendant Lady Barnard. But we can 
find no trace of them ever having been used by anybody during William 
Shakespeare's Ufcdme. > 

When the earliest publications of the Society appeared in the sunmer of 
ttBs, the covers were in blade and gold and this tridcing of the ShakeqMare 
amis and crest on the verso of the outside cover. The honor of prqaring 
^ht first of these papers was Mr. Guernsey's. His ^'Ecdesiaslical Law ia 
Hamlet" was followed by Dr. Morgan's ''Study of the Warwickshire Dia- 
lect." My own "Shakespeare and Alleged Spanish Prototypes," was the 
third one published. Then followed Dr. Halliwell Phillspps' letter accepting 
our Honorary membership and relating the History of the famous First 
Shakespeare Sodety; Mr. Vining's "Time in the Play of Hamlet;" Dr. 
James Davie Butler's "'Once Used Words in The Shakeq)eare Plays/' and 
Mr. Adee's elaborate Plea for a Uniform Lane-notation of the Plays, whi<& 
uiged that such Stage-Directions of the Plays as were contained in At 
Quartos and Folios were as much Shakespeare's as the text, and should be 
numbered inter-oonsecutivdy with the text. And this plan, I may add, was 
tte plan we did adopt and carry mto efiect in our Bankside Edition. 

All these black and gold pamphlets are now practically unobtainable, and 
very high sums have been btdy paid for them. Other puUications foUowed, 
and we in 1669 accepted the Editorial conduct of Shakespeabbana — a Mag* 
azine whidi had existed in Philadelphia with varying fortunes for about 
ten years-^and we made a success of that also. This then, gentlemen, oovera 
the period of "How we Began," and it brings us to our great undertaking 
'The Bankside Editkxi," atid to our Pbe Cottage episode. But, as KipMi« 
would say, "that is another story," and the tdling of tb»e shall be left to 
another speaker. I want to add one thii^, however, to the honor of the late 
Dr. Frederidc Barnard, then president of G>]umbia College, and the first 
president of Columbia University ! When he saw in the newspapers an an- 
nouncement of the formation of this Sodety, he wrote to Dr. Morgan invito 
ing the Sodety lo use one of the Halls of Columbia for its meetinga— -raying 
"My idea of a University is that it will concentrate all the laudaUe Mten^y 
activity of its vidnity under its walls." Later on, Dr. Bsunard himsdf ^>- 
friied to the Trustees for, and obtained and presented to our Society a oopy 
ef the resolutions of the Trustees of Columbia University, conferring upon 
the Society the perpetual right to assemble within its walls. The permisskxi 
leads as fdlows : No. 149 Broadway, Room 41, New York, January €th, 
1886. 
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Appleton Morgan, Esq. : 

Sir. — I have the honor to infonn you that at a meeting of the Trustees, of 
Columbia College in the Gty of New York, held at the College oa Mood^y, 
the fourth day of January, 1886, the following resolution was adopted: 
"Resolved, That the application of The Shakespeare Society of New York to 
hold its monthly meeting (eight yearly) in one of the halls of Columbia Col- 
lege, be granted. Yours respectfully, Gerald Beekman, Qerk." The hall 
designated for the Society's meetings was Hamilton Hall, of the then site of 
the Coll^;e at Forty-ninth street and Madison avenue, and in that hall aU 
the early meetings of the Society assembled. 

Hon. B. Rush Field, second Vice-President of the New York Shakespeare 
Society then addressed the Chairman as follows: Mr. Toastmaster and 
Fellow Members : Mr. Frey, our 6rst Vice-President, has given us a very 
interesting account of the labor that fell to the lot of the founders of this 
Socity in building its foundation. Truly their work has been well done, wheo 
we consider that, for twenty years, the Society has contimied its organiz^i- 
toin, has been from the first, successful — ^has encountered no atom of that op- 
position which is usually the lot of novel movements — ^has accomplished its 
work in abundance and in thoroughness, has received not one atom of adverse 
criticism from any source ; and finally, as the result, has reared a superstruc* 
ture upon the foundation its founders erected that for prestige and dignity is 
accorded by the United States Bureau of Education, the encomium that "The 
Shakespeare Society of New York is the ioTemo&t American Literary Sor 
ciety, both in character and in the material elaboration of its publications.'* 
It is my pleasant privilege tonight to say a word or two of the "Bankside 
Edition of Shakespeare," the Sodety^s crowning achievement, its uniquf 
edition of Shakespeare in twenty-one volumes and upon which the Society, 
if it did nothing else, could well aiford to rely for its laurels. AU editions of 
Shakespeare up to the a^)earance of the Banksade, from the oldest to the 
latest, presented to the student, not what Shakespeare saw in print duris^ 
his lifetime, but what was printed seven years after his death in the great 
First Folk) of 1623. The Bankside did more — ^it not only reprinted this great 
First Fdio— but it paralleled with its text — and numbered consecutively — 
and collated line by line, the quartos that were issued during the life of 
Shakespeare — ^what he himself saw in print — ^and what he himself allowed 
to remain in print. It seemed to this Society that, whatever Editors of 
Shakespeare had done before its day ; at least the man who reads Shake- 
speare's Plays has a right to be — ^if he chooses — ^his own commentator, and 
to decide for himsdf if he chooses — ^what Shakespeare wrote or did not write 
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. — And this privilege this work of our Shakespeare Society has given him. 
As to those editors who, not content with supplementary notes, sometimes 
change the text in accordance with what they think Shakespeare must have 
meant, we have no comment to make. All their work is of value, and every 
one of their editions is a stone upon great Shakespeare's Cairn. But just as 
soon as an author or a dramatist presents words, sentences or theories capaUe 
of different interpretations — ^just that soon the natural desire of the real stu- 
dent is to see the original manuscript or the earliest edition in order to judge 
for himself as to what Shakespeare wrote, and what careless printer — ^in those 
days of no proof readers — may have made him say ; and we believe that this 
parallelization (I had almost said, this "Banksiding") has convinced us 
(if any of us ever doubted it), that Shakespeare never wrote ambiguously — 
or nonsense ; and that in the marvellously few occurrences of what are called 
"Cruces Shakespeareana'' — ^he himself is a better interpreter of himself — ^than 
are all the commentators, ourselves included, put together! Our Bankside 
satisfies that student's taste and meets his every need ; anxious as he is for 
original research, he need not there be hampered by the opinion of others, 
nor mystified by the changes that this or that commentator may have made. In 
the publishing of this great edition the most punctillious care was necessary 
to have exact reproduction, to reproduce every broken type— every inverted 
or improperly selected letter, every superfluous punctuation — or (what was 
most perplexing of all) — every punctuation-mark used for a space-mark by 
the slovenly or illy-equipped printers of Shakespeare's day. No one appreci- 
ates the work of other Editors of Shakespeare, Mr. Qiairman, better than do 
those who themselves edit Shakespeare. Our Society did not propose in its 
Bankside Edition to supersede other editons. Indeed it was because other 
Editors have done so magnificentiy that our Society felt justified in consider- 
ing these other Editions as coniplete in their line, so that this Society could 
follow out its own line of departure, feeling that all the less basic work had 
been done already! 

These twenty-one volumes, edited by our' President, Dr. Morgan, with 
the assistance of a number of members of the Society, has proven our 
crowning achievement, and every literary institution of any prominence in 
the world has upon its shelves this invaluable edition. Associated with Dr. 
Morgan in this work were many of us who are here tonight, and several who 
are not — ^and two have passed to the Majority. But the Society has Dr. 
Morgan to thank for the conception and for the successful completion of this 
monumental work by his brilliant scholarship and his incessant labor. And 
you have not only well served the Society. You rendered a service to the City 
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of New York and to American Letters when you underto(^ to preserve to 
posterity the Poe Cottage. It is a part of the history of the City of New 
York, as well as of this Society, that you went before the Legislature of the 
State of New York, before the Governor, and again, before the Mayor of 
the City, and (where strange to say your work was the hardest) before the 
Park Commission of this city and argued for and finally succeeded in secur* 
ing the appropriation for Poe Park ; and it was through your efforts that this 
Society (although unable to purchase outright the Poe Cottage from an owner 
who had learned, (as is usual in these cases) only too well what its senti- 
mental value was to this people) was able to lease the Cottage and keep it 
open for the public inspection during the summer of 1895, and so to arouse 
that general interest which resulted so happily in the construction of the beau- 
tiful park just opposite the Cottage itself, which is called by the Poet's name 
Poe Park! The Society appreciates this, my dear Doctor. Not only your 
earnest care during the publication of the Bankside, but at all times during the 
past twenty y^ears your watchfulness, ability, and willingness to assist us all to 
produce useful work, have endeared you to us. We wish you another score 
of years to continue your successful guidance, and, with this hope on be- 
half of the Society, and in commemoration of your twenty years of service 
to us, permit me to present you with this Loving Cup. 

Dr. Field here handed to Dr. Morgan a splendid silver Loving Cup ten 
inches in height and eight inches in base-diameter. Upon one of its faces it 
bore the tricking of the Shakespeare Arms made at the Herald's College in 
1596, and below — to the left — the arms of Morgan. Upon its second face 
was the inscription: 

Presented to 

APPLETON MORGAN, LLD., 

By 

The Shakespeare Society of New York 

at its Twentieth Annual Meeting in the City of New York, April ^srd, 1905. 

In commemoration of his twenty years of service 

AS 

President of the Society. 

Upon the cup's third face was the following: Donors — B. Rush Field, 
Albert R, Frey, E. P. Vining, Alvey A. Adee, R. S. Guernsey, W. O. Bates, 
Thomas R. Slicer, Henry M. Doak, Willis Vickery, Beverley E. Warner, 
Homer B. Sprague, E. Merton Dey, D. C. Woodcock, John E. Whitaker, 
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Joseph H. DeGrai^, Henry Abbey, T. Guilford Smith, Walter S. Logan, 
Fred R. Drake, J. Y. Dale, Albert E. Berg, William H. McElroy, Wm. F. 
Le Beau Gill, Cornelius Christie. 

Diu Morgan said: Gentlemen, My Friends! You confer an immor- 
tality upon me. For those that come after me will not put this splendid cup 
out of their sight. Its beauty will keep it before them, and so they cannot 
iorgtt me in three days — which is, I believe, a liberal estimate of mundane im- 
mortality — nor can they forget the names inscribed here, of every one of 
wjiich I am proud, and shall grow prouder as years advance I Gentlemen, 
you could have conferred no greater honor upon a man who had been suc- 
cessful in finding-^as perhaps I have myself tried to find — s. path through 
life which did not lead exclusively back to one's self I If, as you remind me» 
I have presided for twenty years over the deliberations and studies of The 
New York Shakespeare Society, perhaps that presupposes a certain amount 
of fluency in word& But you will not expect me to be fluent tonight, in 
accq>ting, from my heart, your beautiful Loving Cup. But 'will you pardon 
a somewhat elderly gentleman if I say, that — along with the pride with 
which I accept it, there is a little bit of personal vanity? That I feel a little 
vain to think that since this cup has come to remind me that ycMi have known 
me for twenty years. I must have worn somewhat welL Had it come at the 
end of a year or of five years, I might have felt that perhaps you only gave 
it because you had not found me out for what I really was. We can, all of us, 
as Hamlet said — accuse ourselves of such sins as that it had been better if our 
mothers had not borne us ! Bv^ for twenty years surely I could not have de- 
ceived you into accepting me as other than as I am! And now, i^entlemen, in 
thanking you — and thanking the Society which has been so near to my heart 
for twenty years — for really there has nothing been nearer my heart than 
this Society ; and actually you are rewarding me for only doing that which 
it has been in my heart — and of my own selfish inclination and personal 
taste to do — and so realizing I can only thank you and renew to you my k)ve 
and fealty, perhaps there are one or two points upon which it would seem 
not inai^ropriate on this occasion to touch. It is, as Mr. Frey has said, a 
pleasant as well as an unusual thing that we have at this table three of the five 
gentlemen who had met twenty years ago in Mr. Reynolds's parlor on Thirty- 
eighth street and founded the New York Shakespeare Society. And, do you 
know, gentlemen, that I do not believe that there was one of those five gentle- 
men, who really believed— deep down in his consciousness — ^that we were 
gathered there for a transient purpose, or for social purposes, or for aa 
experiment, or a fad — ^and that we would soon disappear with waning zeal 
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and the arrival of new and more absorbing interests ? I believe that, on the 
oontrary, every one of us was convinced that there was real, quiet, earnest 
work that we could do, and that we proposed to do it, and that if we had 
lieen told then by a prophet that we should enjoy twenty successful years, we 
would each one of us have said : ''The Society proposes to live longer than 
that/' Twenty years is a very long span in one human life time. Gentlemen. 
But for a Society like The York Shakespeare Society it is only a segment 
of a circumference. I am sure that the k^end — ^the motto — ^the precept — 
of our Society carries with itself a surety of long life. Mr. Frey has told you 
what that precept is. "In brief. Sir, study what you most aflfect." Now in 
all ages to come surely will men do that ! Will study what they most prefer 
and most affect! Mr. Chairman, our friend, the London New Shakespeare 
Society organized under the sentiment — also from Shakespeare. ''Society, 
saitfa the text, is the Iuq>piness of life." That is a good motto, tool But it 
would have answered equally well for a Bridge- Whist Qub ! And our pre- 
cq>t, taken together with our impulse first of all to be Cathcdic : to admit 
ai^body who came to us for loving study of the date and environment and 
biQgrafdiy of William Shakespeare — and of the history of the Text of the 
Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare — ^to make him welcome whatever in- 
dividual views he might have — so that with us he could study what he him- 
self did most affect—establishes, I lovingly bdieve — our permanence as a 
Society ! If he was of ofnnion that William Shakespeare was a pseudonym 
for Queen Elizabeth, or for Lord Bacon, well, he would be lonesome, but 
he would find that belief quite optional, and he would be welcome to be one of 
nt. We would not dismiss a poor Baconian into outer darkness, where diere 
was wailing and gnashing of teeth, as "half-educated," "half-baked," as "a 
Raw-American," (as our Scandanavian friend. Dr. Brandes, says all pro- 
Baconians are), we had not found that half-baked or half-educated people 
were interested in such questkms at all, and Baconians, with all their 
deficiencies, do at least know how to read and write ; and they know how to be 
a woeful thorn in the flesh to us, too ; they are far too wdl informed for us 
ploddii^ Shakespeareans. They have read too many books, have constructed 
too many brilliant paradoxes, ask us altogether too many troublesome ques- 
tions; and while we CMthodox people are plodding doggedly akmg, repeating 
what Rowe and Pope and Warburton and Theobald and Malone told us to 
say an hundred years ago, these clever infidels and^ heretics are burning the 
mkinight oil and digging away at German and Spanish and all other 
Continental preserves, and studying Elizabethan, and even prior fields, and 
are lyii^ in wait to floor us with what they find there. And then, too, let 
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UB forgive the sin of him that loveth much, and never forget that Baconians 
are devout worshipers of the text we call (and which they also call, by the 
way) ''Shakespeare/' and that the whde basic hypothesis and building of 
their heterdoxy is that the plays are too splendid and too massive to be the 
product of even a darling of the gods whose actual bic^^phy they cannot 
bring within planetary space of the literature he has christened his. I am 
not one of the faltering ones myself. But I cannot dim my eyes to the fact 
that, in their very breath and fibre, the Drama and Poetry of Shakespeare, 
are purely Patrician — ^that, just as the pages of Charles Dickens are com- 
mitted to eulogia of the Proletariat and of the Poor, so Shakespeare's purple 
page always exploits Kings and Courts and Prerogatives and Qass and Class 
privileges; and I have myself often wondered if this could have been so 
superbly the work of a new-comer from poor squalid little middle-English, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and from that lowly threshold in Henley street with that 
looming sterquinarium before it ; or whether it could have been inspired by 
a nod from the courtly Southampton or the curled darlings in his lordly 
retinue ! However, when lawyers want a trial of an issue and to get the de- 
cree of a court, we enter a general denial and go to triat. And so, to bring 
out the truth — and the truth will come out yet, Mr. Chairman — ^let us formally 
deny that Shakespeare was anybody but himself, William Shakespeare, and 
go to the jury on the issue ! I, for one, have no fear of the verdict ! And now, 
Mr. Chairman ; if you will order the doors locked, I will tell you the truth 
about the Baconian Theory ! I want the doors locked because I don't want 
to do or say anything that shall by any means put an end to the Baoon- 
Shakespeare discussion. For I want it to go on forever — ^for my lifetime at 
least ! It is a large part of the pleasure I get out of life, and I am sure I have 
no other pleasure so absolutely without alloy! Perhaps I am revealing a 
lawyer's secret when I say it, but you have noticed in cross-examination that 
lawyers often strive to elicit contradictory accounts of the same fact from dif- 
ferent witnesses, and so to argue that, by reason of such differing state- 
ments, there was no such fact at all ! But the truth is just the other way ! If 
a dozen or less witnesses give conflicting accounts of a certain occurrence, it 
is thereby the more — instead of the less — probable that there was some oc- 
currence of the sort for them to disagree about I If these witnesses had con- 
spired to establish a Fiction, they would have rehearsed it so as to have agreed 
perfectly as to its minutest detail ! Now, to apply this to the stoiy of William 
Shakespeare, we find that, as Dr. Field has said tonight, those who saw the 
Quartos of Shakespeare's Plays in print were in a position to know or hear 
whether there was any Shakespeare or not, and we have collected hundreds 
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of allusions, casual remarks, opinions and bits of gossip from those who were 
living and saw those Quartos in print, and who saw the plays themselves pre- 
sented on the boards of all those London theatres ; and, while their accounts 
or mention differ in details, not one of them hints that there was no play- 
wright or dramatist named William Shakespeare, or that what they saw 
might have been somebody elses work I And, again, take, as we must, into 
consideration the fact that precisely the same conditions obtained then as ob- 
tain now as to the publishing trade; that is to say, it was conducted for 
profit and not (you will pardon the slang) for the publisher's health ! And 
just as today a man might write poems and novels and plays galore, and be 
unable to get anyone to print them, or nx>unt them, or even to read them — 
until at last he scored a success — when everything he had ever written would 
he hunted up by the publishers and printed ; or by the theatres and presented 
on the stage — ^just so when Shakespeare achieved his first great popular suc^ 
cess with Falstaff and the three bottle-ale rascals — "irregular humorists" 
— Bardolph, Pistol and Corporal Nym, and the theatres were packed from 
pit to dome to see these — then everything that Shakespeare had written was 
demanded ! And so it is not the laborious counting of "stopped" and "un- 
stopped" endings, and run on lines that helps us to guess at a chronology of 
the Shakespeare Plays! To be sure, this demand created by the Falstaff 
plays resulted in the seeming anomaly of such largely inferior work as Titus 
Andronicus appearing in the same year as that perfectest of Comedies the 
Merchant of Venice, and that most exquisite Epithalamium, the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. But negatively at least, it relieves us from the necessity of 
supposing that Shakespeare was writing banalities and masterpieces at one 
and the same time ! I don't want to be too hard on the Verse-Tests which 
have perhaps received more ridicule than they, are perhaps entitled to! But 
if we simply understand that Shakespeare, as a beginner — (for everybody 
must begin— even a Shakespeare must begin somewhere) wrote his plays in 
rhyme : but as soon as he found that his actors spoke their lines more effec- 
tively if written in the Marlowan blank-verse ; and so discarded rhyme al- 
together; then we have a chronology without resorting to any whimsical 
verse-tests at all ! There is really, Mr. Chairman, only one safe touchstone 
for judging of the value of a Tradition ! And that touchstone is the question, 
"Was there anybody living at th6 origin or birth of that Tradition whose 
interest it was, or who had any motive to, pervert Facts ?" Under this test 
I have, I think, myself loyally accepted all the Shakespeare traditions ; that 
is, all except three, and these three very immaterial ones, and not touching or 
affecting any authorship theory at all. The three I have never been able to 
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accept are, of course, the story about Shakespeare and Southampton being 
inseparables, the Autograph letter from King James, and Queen Elizabeth's 
crossing the stage while Shakespeare himself was playing King Richard the 
Second ! These all seem to me to be inherently improbaUe not only, bat to be 
traceable to somebody whose interest it was to invent them (a Member, 
"Why ?") Well, I will tell you briefly why. There don't seem to be any con- 
temporary presumption or rumor of the noUe Lord Southampton's specif 
friendship for any commoner, Shakespeare or anybody else, except that 
Shakespeare (as did almost all the other poets of the time) dedicated two 
poems to him (Southampton liked to pose as an Elizabethan Maecenas). 
And the Sonnets we call Shakespeare's were not dedicated to Southanq[>toa 
at all. We have ahnost come to read that Dedication "To Mr. W. H. AH 
happiness," as "To Mr. W. Hall, — ^Happiness V* Erroneous as such a read- 
ing might be, would it not be honester than a deliberate statement that Shakes- 
peare dedicated those sonnets to Southampton ; when, as a matter of fact, 
Shakespeare did not dedicate them to anybody — Southampton or anybody 
else — and when, moreover, they were not dedicated to a noUeman at all — 
but to some humble common person, familiarly alluded to as "Mr. W. H.," 
the pleasure of whose acquaintance has been denied us ? There were a great 
many William Halls in Stratford at about that time I If we only could read it 
chat way, think what oceans of controversy would be dried up ! As to the King 
James' autograph, it never turned up as an asset of Shakespeare's estate; 
and, however careless of MSS. of Plays his Puritan Executors may have 
been, they were quite as fond of money as the Cavaliers, and would have 
been open to the cash value of a King's letter. And as to Queen Elizabeth 
on the Stage, well, there is of course no objection to our believing it, but it 
dates from no contemporary time, and Sir William d'Avenant liked to tell big 
stories, as we all remember! What motive for the Southampton Friendship 
story? Well, possibly the publishers of the two poems or of the plays for 
that matter could have utilized it 

Applying this touchstone to the story of Shakespeare and the Tradition 
that he wrote those Plays, we are obliged, I think to confess that the men who 
saw Shakespeare's plays acted on the Stage, and who read them in the Quar- 
tos had no motives to doubt who their author was ! The printers, I admit, had 
a legal right to call (or rather, there was no legal reason why they should 
not have called), them by any author's name they pleased. But what motive 
did they have for falsely calling them Shakespeare's ? Shakespeare was not 
an immortal in those days, with a commercial value to his name. If they had 
called them Marlowe's, then we could have said that their motive was evident 
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enough ! And now, Mr. Chairman, you have my solution of the Baconian, 
or of any other Authorship hypothesis ! 

But as I have said, I don't want these anti-Shakespearean theories to 
cease being discussed. Their discussion is bringing out new facts at ever}' 
point. You know that the Baconian is not the only anti-Shakespearean 
Theory by any means 1 There is, for instance, an already well-fledged theory 
that Marlowe (after killing that man Archer in a duel or a quarrel) was 
hustled away and concealed from the Sheriff's officers by the theatre-man- 
agers, and emfdoyed in seclusion, and employed to supply them with plays, 
and that these plays were: announced as Shakespeare's to keep up the story 
of Marlowe's death I And I, for one, want all these theories to be aired and 
discussed, if not for the sake of the facts elicited, then for the sake of the 
Gaiety of Nations I But I nmst say I don't care to hear the Baconians abuse 
William Shakespeare personally! To me he is the gentlest, truest and 
most attractive of men t There is no recc^-d of him except what is lovely and 
lovable, no dishonest word or act attributed to him. And if, as Mr. Frey 
has told this evening, there was a doubt as to whether John Shakespeare was 
entitled, or his son William Shakespeare was entitled to that Coat of Arms. 
at least let us remember that William Shakespeare never paraded it, never 
used it at all. In fact, on the conveyancee of the Blackfriars property when it 
became necessary to use a seal, he, William Shakespeare, sealed with a seal 
bearing the letters H. L., which he borrowed for the occasion. If he had 
been in the habit of using arms he was not entitled to, he could have used 
those arms then! No, Gentlemen! We need not fear that we are wor- 
shiping William Shakespeare! Dr. Field has reminded us that, from our 
origin until now, we have elicited no hostile criticism. That is, we think, 
because while we made no claim to an exclusive access to anything to which 
everybody else had not access, what we did claim was, that we had precisely 
the same access to original Shakespearean things as anybody else had, and 
that if we preferred to verify what we were told, instead of simply accepting 
it without verification, we could do so! I remember, however, that soon 
after we started, a newspaper in this city remarked that it did not suppose 
our Society would have any difficulty since it had its path cut out for it by the 
New Shakespeare Society of London ! Now that was just what this Society 
did not propose. The New Shakespeare Society of London was a splendid 
body of scholars. But it accomplished its great work in spite of and not be- 
cause of the two "fads," to exploit which it was declaredly founded ! viz : to 
determine Shakespearean chronology by counting the ends of verses, and to 
spell "Shakespeare" — "Shakspere"! The first of these fads seemed to us 
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childish; and the second too late! If we had been living in Shakespeare's 
own days it would be all right to spell it that way of course ; since in those 
days — few people spelled at all and those who did spelled precisely as they 
pleased ! But, even in those days whenever the name got into print at all — 
in the mention of contemporaries (chroniclers such as Fuller, or Aubrey, Dug- 
dale, or editors such as Langbaine, or on the title pages of bodes) — everywhere 
it is spelled in the full-vowdled form which all the world and the New York 
Shakespeare Society adopts I And yet so dignified a body as was the 
New Shakespeare Society, made a point of the shortened form, be- 
cause, forsooth! one of its members asserted that he had so con- 
strued the letters used in one of the great Dramatist's own sig- 
natures (one of those scrawls which the learned world accepts or 
does not accept as Shakespeare's signature precisely as it feels inclined at 
the time!). The gentleman with equal propriety might have announced that 
the Society should call itself "The Willm Shakprer Society," because the 
Montaigne signature apparently reads that way! And besides, any English 
lawyer could have instructed the Society that a man's name is oat thing and 
his signature (so that he only wrote it himself) quite another! A man's 
name may be Jones and his signature "JN" or "Js/' or the scrawl called a 
"cross" or his "mark." It was not long before our Baconian friends perceived 
the advantage that this fad of the New Shakespeare Society people gave 
them, and announced (and are still announcing) that the Dramatist was 
S-H-A-K-E-S-P-E-A-R-E, and the young fellow from Henly Street, Strat- 
ford-upon-the-Avon, "Shaxper," or anything else that sounds like it! 
These are some of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, why we did not follow in the 
path hewn out for us by our predecessor the New Shakespeare Society of 
London ; though we recognized our indebtedness to the exceeding value of 
the sixty or seventy admirable volumes which that Society added to the 
world's Shakespeareana. In the presence of these the scholarly world will 
soon forget that the late New Shakespeare Society of London ever counted 
Shakespeare's "stopped" and "unstopped" "endings," or misspelled his death- 
less name! 

But when we founded this Society, what we first and foremost resolved 
upon was, that — ^as we were to be a Publication Society — we would not add 
to the already teeming Libraries of Esthetic criticism. Eulogy-gush — ^to the 
"appreciations," so-called, of Shakespeare! We were not going into the 
business of gilding refined gold! We proposed to walk the earth even if 
we had to load our shoes with lead to remain on the surface I What we pro- 
posed to do — and what we have done — in twenty successful years — ^has been 
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to rqmnt (as Dr. Field has described to us) — ^in our Bankside Edition of 
the Plays — what Shakespeare's contemporaries — ^those who know whether 
there was any such man as Shakespeare or not — ^beheld^ and let our own 
contemporaries read and maiic and learn — ^and, if they saw fit, inwardly di- 
gest. And so, while I do not look forward to a very old age myself, and 
while we none of us are yet in our salad days, yet I do locdc forward to many 
cycles yet of The New York Shakespeare Society! The first Shakespeare 
Society came to an end by the Collier forgeries, by the over-earnest appetite 
to find out more than was findable about William Shakespeare. The second, 
**The New Shakespeare Society" of London, disappeared from the effects 
of the hectic over-zeal of a member who wanted to be the whole Sodety, (and 
who was permitted to be the most of it), and could not tolerate even one 
sdiolar therein besides himself. Both were noble societies and did noble 
work. But The New York Shakespeare Society has already numbered more 
years than either of them attained — and I confidently believe that of neither 
of the above causes has it within it seeds or signs of discontinuance. 

And it is now my severer and solemn duty, Mr. Chairman, to call up here 
the memories of those who have left us — our Necrology. Here it is : James 
Orchard Halliwell Phillips, David Thomas Morgan, Qement Mansfield 
Ingleby, Ckrl Elze, Martin W. Cooke, Augustin Daly, Thomas W. Keene, 
Nelson Wheatcroft, Samuel Forehand, Cushman K. Davis, William C. Elain, 
Samuel Timmins, Sheridan Paul Wait, Thomas Randolph Price, Elias H. 
Calkins, James Ewall Reynolds, John Fiske, Irving Browne. 

To most of you, Mr. Chairman, these names carry their own story. They 
were all faithful, true men. Of one of them, and of one only, (time is of 
the essence, we have many speakers to hear from tonight, and when we are 
asked what o'dock it is, we cannot say as Katherine said to Petuchio, "what- 
ever hour your Majesty pleases,** we are slaves tied to hours). Of one of 
them I wish to say a few words, because I knew him well, and sometimes 
thought that he said things to me he did not say to everybody — ^Augustin 
Daly. He was a man of few friends, and regretted that it was so. He was 
harsh even to beautiful women — but it was because he was an idealist and in 
the glamour of his goal saw — could see — nothing else t I do not assent that 
this is ethically right. But this was Augustin Daly. As he himself said (at 
the great Dinner which The New York Shakespeare Society gave him nine 
yesLTs ago to-night in recognition of his splendid mounting of Shakespearean 
Comedy) — it is hard to be avoided by those whose opinions one cares for 
because you are not hail-fellow, or what is called **a good feHow," one who 
will drop any business on hand for a soda! glass or a social evening ! But 
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one who has Ideab — is their slave — and is driven by them where and 
whither those Ideals will I Augustin Daly believed first of all and last of all — 
in Service — and if one rendered Service — ^he or she was lost in the Service — 
Mr. Daly once told me that if an actor or an actress came to him and did 
splendid work and won oceans of applause — ^he would cast him designedly, 
as soon as he had ceased acting that nAe, into some very minor part, to 
test his loyalty to his Art If he or she stood that test, nothing that Daly's 
theatre could offer was too much for that actor or actress, and Mr. Daly, on 
teling me this added, sadly, "But very few of them do/' And I never shall 
forget one commemoration of this diaracteristic of Mr. Daly. At his funeral 
in the stately Cathedral on our Fifth Avenue, at that magnificent requiem 
mass, there sat in the seat of honor — ^in the first pew — the bent and hoary form 
of Mr. Daly's negro man-servant. That poor and white headed old n^^ had 
rendered his late master Service — ^the best that was in him; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, whoever we are, the best that is in us is all that you and I can render ! 
And Mr. Daly was an earnest and affectionate believer in our work, Mr. 
Chairman — especially in our triumphant work of preserving Poe's little cot- 
tage at Fordham — and in the creation of that little sylvan spot, Poe Pailc, 
which like the genius of Poe himself is at once umbrageous and tender and 
restful. The world has none too many men such as Augustin Daly was, Mr. 
Chairman. But I must not take up all the time, there are others to be heard 
from here — ^and I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Spencer said : Mr. Toastmaster — I came here not prepared to speak, 
but merely to listen and to testify by my presence something of the esteem 
and honor in which I hold our President and his labors in the Shakespearean 
cause. I would, however, say that one of the elements of strength of our 
Society, it has always seemed to me, has been that catholicity of spirit to 
which Dr. Morgan has referred, which has allowed the widest latitude of 
opinion upon all questions of Shakespearean interest, and which, while com* 
mitting us, as a Society, to no particular doctrine, has always made us willing 
to turn an attentive ear to any sane discussion of any doctrine whatever. As 
to the Baconian theory I have myself a most open mind, ready to be con- 
vinced if conclusive arguments are brought forth. Although at present I am 
a firm believer in the rightfulness of the claims of the man from Stratford, I 
am so because, in my judgment, the unchallenged statement put forth at the 
time by those who had no interest in certifying to a falsehood must remain as 
embod3dng fact until actually disproved by tangible evidence, which has not 
as yet been done. But, although a question of fascinating interest, it has never 
seemed to me a vital one. With Hamlet I say, "the play's the thing," and in 
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that bundle of three dozen plays which we are accustomed to call the works 
of Shakespeare, we have material enough to engage our most profound con- 
sideration, whether the mighty mind that conceived them was encased in an 
earthly fcMm, known to the world as ''William Shakespeare/' or, as 'Trancis 
Bacon/' Dn Slicer has spcrfcen of the moral influence exerted by Shake- 
speare's works. I am no believer in the German story of the so-called "ten- 
dency drama" as applied to Shakespeare. I do not beileve he wrote one play 
to show the evil of jealousy, another the evil of ambition, and a third that of 
avarice and so forth. But, nevertheless, imbedded in the all-comprehensive 
delineation of the human soul in its conflict with the laws of the universe — 
these things may all be found. If you will pardon a personal allusion, I can 
testify to the powerful factor these plays have been in shaping my own life. 
And, by the way, it is a striking testimony to their vitality and inherent 
strength and wo«th, that — in the course of a short life — I have been aUe, 
nearly three hundred years after they were written, to see twenty-seven out 
of thirty-seven of these plays upon the stage. I shall never forget the night 
I saw my first Shakespearean play, which was Macbeth, t listened to those 
heart searching soliloquies of the king, culminating in the words : 

"Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : fie on't I t'is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing." 

Keenly the impression was made upon my consciousness that this was the 
vivid picture of life given by one who had sold his soul to the devil to obtain 
{and one who had obtained) the most sought-for objects of his ambitions. 
From that day forth I ceased to pursue merely "a walking shadow," but 
turned the energies of my being toward some more substantial goal. I want 
to testify to the help and inspiration our honored president has been to me all 
through my study of the works of the great master whose birth we celebrate 
today. What I have most admired about Dr. Morgan is the sanity of his 
mental poise. There is in his treatment of Shakespearean topics no senti- 
mentalism, no gush, no esthetic rhapsody. Fertile in ideas, as he is, I would 
apply to him, in closing, the words of York: 

"Faster than springtime showers comes thought on thought 
But not a thought but thinks on dignity." 
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Ms. GuERKSSY spoke of his pleasure at being one of the twenty-year 
survivors of the three founders of the Society, and Mr. Dbake, while agree* 
ing with Dr. Morgan's proposition, as he understood it, that the Society 
discouraged the business of painting Hlies and gilding refined gold, wanted to 
make an exception in the case of William Winter, whose books on Shake- 1 

speare in his (Mr. Drake's) opinion had done more to spread a popular ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare than the books of any one man of the cmtury. — 

Dr. M(»gan : "I fully agree with Mr. Drake I We can say of Mr. Winter, 
as Dr. Johnson said of GoMsmith, 'nullum quod tetegit non omavit.' " 

Dr. B. Rush Fiekl then read the following letters addressed to die 
Chairman, selected out of more than forty received. 

In sending regrets for my absence from your feast, I wish to add a wofd 
in appreciation of Dr. Morgan and his work. I was first fascinated by this 
in his admirable articles (afterwards gadiered into a volume) entitled 'The 
Shakespearean Myth," contributed by him twenty-eight years ago to "Apple- 
ton's Journal." While I <tid not agree with the conclusion arrived at in those 
articles, that the Shakespearean plays were the product of several authors, I 
could not choose but delight in the clear style in which the articles were writ- 
ten, and in the vivid picture of the time of the great dramatist, which they 
incidentally presented. It is pleasant for me to think that, while Dr. Morgan 
has been tolerant, even to the Baconian theory, he has recanted his earlier 
deductions and is, I believe, an orthodox Shakespearean. On the lasting value 
of his services as President of The Shakespeare Society of New York, I need 
not dwell; they have been characterized by a genius for the work and a 
thoroughness and devotion that were without thought of self or reward. The 
great poets, no less than other great teachers, are almost as nothing without 
their following. Disciples are the good ground into which the sown seed 
falls. Hiey are the true posterity of great men. They circulate in the present 
the real importance of the past. It is not too much to say that from the 
worshipers of heroes, literary, scientific and other, the urgent needs of the 
world get their balm. For the worshiper must have in himself something ol 
his hero, else he may not make his hero's thought luminous to the hour. 
How large then, must be the scope of his nund, how wide the knowledge of 
men, of nature, of science, history, philosophy, that is capable of being truly a 
Shakespeare Scholar? That Dr. Morgan is that, and aH it impKes, there can 
be no question. And may the Loving Cup be ever to his modesty a reminder 
of the fact ! This cup is a representation of what a man is apt to get when he 
has worked for the work's sake — for the love of it! Sooner or later he is 
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pftid in kind. Honor is reflected love — ^a sort of moonlight The gods de- 
vised It to cheler the solitary. Iti the long rtin it is bettet* thah the wealth 
that mo^t men work for. But the greatest do their toil con amofe. It Is coitl- 
monlj btiiered, however^ that ydtir literary herd — Shakedpeare — worked 
merely for money. But his retisions disprove that. 
I have the honor to be^ itiost siticerely yours, 

Hbkry AkB^Y. 

It is with yerjr great i^luctance that I am comfielled to forego the priv- 
ilege and pleasure of being present at the dinner to Dr. Morgan oh the Wrth- 
day of the Master to whose elucidation and identity he has devoted so much 
profound analysis and brilliaht hypothesis. Into the olcean of Shakespearean 
criticism he has poured 21 fresh-water curtieiit which has sadl)r shocked sdht^ 
very big fishes, but brought reviving mountain ozone to a good many oth*a. 
From the Bard himself he has borrowed the art of being grave gaily, and of 
keeping his readers charmingly entertained even when most mystified as to 
his own convictions, t^rom the terra firma of uitquestioniii^ fdtlth I have 
watched the sliry utifaltering step with which he has baknced himself abdt(i 
the Baconian al:^ss, with an admiration which often ran int6 foscindtion — ^feUt 
never into a desire to be a passenger iii his wheelbarrow. The clUsterirtg 
memories of a comradeship of twenty years, move me to send him through 
you my affectionate felicitations and heartfelt good wishes on this memorable 
occasion. Sincerely yOufs, 

William O. Bates. 

It is with great sorrow I beg to sLnhdunce the death of my father, Cdl. 
£lias A. Calkiiis, a life niember of your Society, arid feditor of the feankside 
Richard III., who died Ih this city November 24th, 1904, after a prolonged 
illness. I trust you will pardon the delay in acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter, but my heart has been and is, too full of grief to feel interest in other 
matters. My father was an ardent, sincere admirer arid friend of Dr. Apple- 
ton Morgan, and, I am sure, were he alive, he would gladly join in any testl- 
riioriial to Dr. Morgatt's genius and ability. Hoping that the Dinner will be 
very successful, and the Loving Cup all that you wish it to be. I ani, very 
sittcerely yours, 

HARRIEt A. CAlIcins. 

Regfetting that I cannot take my place at the banquet given to Dr. Apple- 
ton Morgan, all6w me, dt least, to express my regrets and profound apprecid- 
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tion of his worth as a man and as a laborer in the field of Shakespearean en- 
deavor. Others have assumed more ambitious roles; I fed sure that, of 
English-speaking men, none has done, in a quiet, painstaking, careful way, 
more than Dr. Morgan, to illustrate the life and genius of the great dramatist 
His "Studies in the Warwickshire EKalecf* alone stamped him a man of pa- 
tient labor and of rare judgment. As an humble admirer of Shakespeare's 
wortc, I have made some desultory study of the text of a few plays, of die 
aesthetic features, of the dramatic points ; and I have gone no further ; but 
I have been aUe dimly, but deeply, to appreciate the wonderful value of Dr. 
Morgan's line of work. Permit me to suggest a sentiment : 



^''There is no more such Caesars : other of them may have crooked 

noses ; but, to owe such straight arms, none." Cymbdine iii, L Very truly 
yours, 

H. M. DoAK. 

Say to Dr. Morgan that I am speeding Westward, and not Eastward — 
Hoi and so cannot be at the Dinner. But that the spirit of good-will, and the 
love and respect of those for whom and with whom he has worked all these 
years, is the best reward he can know. 

E. Merton Dey. 

Grcumstances over which I have no control will prevent my attending 
the Dinner to be given on the 23d inst., in honor of Dr. Morgan. This I 
greatly regret, for as a student of Shakespeare, I have not only long fdt my- 
self under great obligations to him, but I have also become very fond of him 
personally, and would gladly bestow upon him all the honor it is possible for a 
"lunatic Baconian'' to bestow upon one of the faithful. Truly yours, 

Edwin Reed. 

I am exceedingly sorry to be compdled to tell you that it will be impos- 
sible for me to attend. How sorry I am you may imagine when I tdl you that 
I had looked forward to the meeting of the members of The New York 
Shakespeare Sodety with a great deal of pleasure, and I certainly should 
have enjoyed meeting Dr. Morgan and being present at the time of the 
honor being done him. He certainly has been a faithful President of the 
Sodety. While I am not there in person, I hope to be there in spirit, and 
wish you would extend my heartfdt good wishes to Dr. Morgan and for his 
future as well as that of all the members of The New York Shakespeare 
Sodety. 
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With kindest r^;ard8 and hoping that you will have a successful time, 
I am, fraternally, 

WlLUS ViCKERY, 

Dr. Morgan is one of my oldest friends, and I am sure that no one ap- 
preciates his ability and scholarly accomplishments more than I do. Faith- 
fully yours, 

WiLUAM H. McElroy. 

I am glad to join in the presentation of a Loving Cup to our President, 
Dr. Appleton Morgan. I shall try to be present on the occasion of its pre- 
sentation, but, whether I am or not, I trust, and have no doubt but that it 
will be a Red Letter Day for all who shall be fortunate enough to participate. 
Very truly yours, 

D. C. WOCWXXKK. 

Altiiough it is impracticable for me to attend the Dinner and other exer- 
cises of the Shakespeare Society of New York on the Birthday Anniversary, 
April 23d, prox., yet I heartly sympathize with the spirit that prompts the 
celebration, and especially the idea of presenting a "Loving Cup" to our dis- 
tinguished President, Dr. Appleton Morgan. We are all greatly indebted to 
him; and although I have not met him, I feel a strong personal regard for 
him. Heaven bless him. Permit me to propose the following sentiment : Our 
distinguished President: Like Lord Belarius in Cymbeline, wise, brave, 
honest, and honorable ; but, unlike him, not a disguised but a veritable Mor- 
gan, loyal to King Shakespeare, and known and read of all men ! I have the 
honor to be, fraternally yours. 

Homer B. Spragub. 

The foUowing telegram came during the banquet : 
New Orleans, La., April 22nd. Rev. T. R. Slicer. As I am unable to 
be present at the Dinner to be g^ven April twenty-third to our esteemed Presi- 
dent, Dr. Appleton Morgan, will you kindly convey to the chief guest and the 
assembled members of the Society my words of greeting and good wishes. 
And I can find no thought more befitting the occasion than this from our 
immortal baric: 

"May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years 
Ever beloved and loving may his rule be, 
And when Old Time shall lead him to his end 
Goodness and he fill up one monument." 
Henry VIH, H, I. Joseph H. Degrange. 
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Edward Merton Dey» St. Louis, telegraphed : 

I beg leave to thank you for the privilege of participating as a guest at 
the Society Dinner, in New York, and, also, for the privilege of joining with 
others in the presentation of a Loving Cup to Dr. Morgan. 

Hoir. Alvev a. Adee, Assistant Secretary of State, telegfaphed from 
Washington : 

When loving hands pass the Loving Cup, remember those who are 
unavoidably absent^ but who are with you in spirit and join you in wishing 
heahh and happiness to Doctor Morgan. 

Hon. T. Guilford Smith, member of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York telegraphed : 

Please assure Dr. Morgan my regrets that I cannot dine tomorrow with 
him and his friends, and assure him of my personal esteem. 

Conversation becoming general. 

Mr. Berg asked if Shakespeare's fortune came from his {4ay writing'— or 
his theatres? Dr. Morgan said Shakespeare grew rich as his Stratford in- 
vestments prove, and his Will disposes of what was an unusual fortune for t 
private citizen of those days. We never find his name in Henstowe's books. 
Ptx)bably he loaned liberally himself to his felk>w actors. As for those un- 
paid taxes in St. Helen's Place — ^perhaps they are accounted for by Shakes- 
peare having sublet his house there on condition that the lessee pay the taxes 
— ^and that Shakespeare's attention was not called to the omission to do so. 

A Member. — ^"If those taxes are still unpaid, let's pay them." 

Dr. Morgan. — I think we had better not be too precipitate. The total 
in 1593 was five shillings for two levies of one and eight pence for 1592, and 
atiother of two shillings and two pence for 1593. I am afraid our treasurer 
might be unable to meet a draft for the compounding of that down to to-night 
No, I don't think Shakespeare's wealth came from any profits on printing 
his plays in Quarto. There were about fifty members of the Stationers' Com- 
pany who helped themselves to these in one or more editions. And I am 
glad to forgive them for their piracies because they used such durable paper. 
If they had printed on those compounds of wood-pulp and sulphuric acid we 
call paper today, we would not possess any Shakespeare plays at all ! The 
profits of mounting these plays were, I think, the foundation of Shakespeare's 
fortune, and I am inclined to think as a lawyer, that the fact that Jaggard and 
Blount in 1623, the year that Mrs. Shakespeare or Mrs. Richard James— 
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once Mrs. Shakespeare — died; entered for copyright the sixteen plays not 
already printed in QuartOi and then printed the whole thirty-six in Fdios. I 
am inclined to think this tends to show that Shakespeare gave these sixteen 
plays for her lifetime to his wife. The others had been entered of copy, 
and so were not his to devise. This too, would account for his not mention- 
ing any literary property in his Will. I think with Mr. Abbey^ and I believe 
he was the first to urge it — ^that the fact that Shakespeare revised and re- 
wrote and published and "newly agumented" his plays, goes far to prove that 
he did not, as Pope charged, write for revenue only. I have always ac- 
counted to myself — ^however the explanation may fail to satisfy others — for 
the occult and otherwise inaccessible lore in the plays — (such as, for example, 
the creations of a certain unmentionable class of Cypriotes — some thousand 
years or so before Shakespeare was bom) by believing that Shakespeare — 
like his fathers^— was of the old religion and gave shelter to as many of the 
thousands of ''learned clerks" — scattered by the dissolution of the monasteries 
-^-(then recent) — as found their way to him. These bookish men had spent 
their lives in scraping old parchments to make palimpsests, and had read all 
the dd lore before scraping it out, and there being no other means of support 
open to them, why should they not have asked charity or employment of 
faithful Catholics ? There were no newspapers. But Shakespeare had a use 
for literary material. And, if you account for Shakespeare's possession of 
all that occult and generally inaccessible lore, there is mighty little left of the 
Baconian Theory I 

Mr. Frey spoke warmly of the late Irving Browne — ^an early member 
of the Society whose irresistible humour permeated everything he touched. 
This led Dr. Slicer to speak of the Historian John Fiske^-also a deceased 
member. 

Dr. Sucer recalled his paper on ''The Baconian Madness," which he 
wound up by sa3dng that it would soon be announced that "Lord Bacon cre- 
ated the world in six days and rested on the seventh." 

Dr. Morgan. — "Yes, and in that same paper he charged that I was 
making soil for Delia Bacon weeds to grow in ! I wrote him to please add, 
when he printed that paper in a book, that I concurred — ^with the proviso 
that both should be let grow together until the harvest." 

Dr. Sucer closed the meeting by sa3ring that he was glad from what 
had been said tonight, to be reminded that The New York Shakespeare So- 
ciety did not require any one to give bonds to always believe in 
any one proposition or set of propositions. He believed that that 
was the tendency of things, and that the time would come when 
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no body of men^ religious or scientific or literary would be asked to pledge 
its members, never, under any circumstances, to change their minds upon any 
subject whatever! 

Dr. Morgan. — Before we adjourn, in dosing the twentieth year of our 
Society's life, may I add that at a recent meeting of the Shakespeare League— 
which is a sort of survival of the defunct New Shakespeare Society of London 
— a gentleman is reported to have remarked that the fieldof Shakespearean dis- 
covery was closed and sealed up— that there was nothing more to be revealed 
to the researches of Shakespearean Scholarship! It seems to me that he 
omitted one thing. It seems to me that there is one question remaining to be 
solved. Who wrote the so-called Doubtful Plays ? Somebody wrote them. 
Somebody seems to have signed Shakespeare's name to them. Is it possibk 
that about a score of persons wrote a play apiece and then disai^>eared from 
the &ce of the earth forever, leaving no trace or footstep behind them? One 
of the heavy arguments of our Baconian friends is that Shakespeare could 
not have emerged from the obscurity of the illiterate little town of Stratford- 
on-Avon, and instantly have begun writing Dramatic masterpieces! Is it 
possible that these so-called 'Doubtful Plays" were Shakespeare's early and 
journey-work ? I beg to commend this question to 3rour studious endeavor at 
the threshold of our second twenty years 1 

On motion of Mr. Frey is was resolved to send the following message to 
the German Shakespeare Society: ''The Shakespeare Society of New Yort 
on the occasion of the Society's twentieth anniversary sends its fraternal re- 
gards and congratulations to The German Shakespeare Society, and begs to 
tender its admiration and its thanks for its noble and incomparable work done 
in the study and exegesis of our greatest English Dramatist by its German 
brethren." 

Mr. Frey was named a committee to properly convey the above resolu- 
tion to the German Society. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[OotrilwyB— to ttto Pigaitamt a— d aot 1» typwriHtm O o n wipoad ww ■howld be •ddw— d to 
Ife Dqr. P. O Bos Mi. at. Looli. Moi) 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. V. II. 36— 

Our contemporary, Notes and Queries [London] of October 29th, 
1904, prints the following from Mr. Henry G. Langford, of Philadelphia : 

The Two Gentlemen of Vebona:' Friar Patrick. — In lodcing over 
the brief file of a namesake of yours, Notes and Queries, published in this city 
some twenty years ago, but which seems to have lived scarcely as many weeks 
as you have lived years, I find this bit of Shakespearean annotation, signed 
Appleton Morgan, later President of The New York Shakespeare Society: — 

"While possibly a little too ready to prefer a morsel, however minute, of 
circumstantial evidence to acreages of opinion in Shakespeare matters, I 
should be puzzled to know what opinion to form of what is (it seems to me) 
an item of circumstantial evidence of something— if cxie could only guess of 
what! Videlicet, 'Romeo and Juliet' was printed in quarto by John Danter, 
in 1597; *The Two Gentlemen of Verona' was never (so far as we can ever 
know) printed in quarto or otherwise until the First Folio in 1623. In this 
1623 version (the only one we have), at V. ii. 36, 'Friar Lawrence' is printed 
for 'Friar Patrick.' Is this to be accounted for by the fact that the copy-hold- 
er, or copy-reader— t. e., the person who read the copy for the compositor 
to.sct up the type (which was the way things were printed in those days) — 
had lately read 'Romeo and Juliet,' and was led to die slip of the tongue by 
the similarity of the situation where Sylvia should meet her lover at Friar 
Patrick's ceU, to the meeting of Romeo and Juliet at Friar Lawrence's? If 
so, the error is curious, but adds nothing to our store of information about 
Shakespeare things (except perhaps that the copy-holder who read for the 
First Folio compositors in 1623 had served in that same capacity in Danter's 
printeryin 1597). 
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"But, if the error was in the copy he read from — say in an original manu- 
script made by Shakespeare himself, or even in a transcription made by a 
cop}rist — then it seems to prove that 'Romeo and Juliet' came before 'The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,' instead of, as we have always been so fully per- 
suaded, that The Two Gentleffien of Verona' was a sort of first form of, dr 
thumb-nail sketch for, 'Romeo and j'uliet.' 

"It is all very interesting, but unfortunately — like so many Shakespeare 
items — so very elusive ! If we only had a stage history erf 'The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,' that copy-holder's error might lead us to important dis- 
coveries." 

Has there ever been any explanation of the crux above noticed by Dr. 
Morgan ? 

In a subsequent issue— of Notes and Queries, Dec. 31 — ^Dr, Isaac Hull 
Piatt replied as follows : Touching Dr. AppletoA Morgan's emendation in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona,' I think "Friar Laurence" is not necessarily 
an error for "Friar Patrick." Another friar may be meant, but this is not 
likely, as there seems to be no need for a seseond. It is not likd j to be a 
printer's Uunder. No printer could mistake Patrick for Laurence. To leaw 
this, then, out of account, three possiUe ways occur to me in which th($ enof 
may have arisen. It may have been a blunder of the copy-teader, of a copy- 
ist, or of the author himself. 

Perhaps the subject will seem more interesting if it is noted that a similar 
blunder occurs in the same play. In Act I. sc. ii., Speed, being in Milan, wd- 
comes Launce to Padua, a place with which the pk>t has no relations what- 
ever. Now this associates 'The Two Gentlemen' with 'The Taming of the 
Shrew' almost as clearly as the heterophony of Laurence for Patrick ddtt 
with 'Romeo and Juliet.' This double confusion would hot be likely to cttctif 
to the copy-reader, nor to a copyist, unless he were indeed the editor of Ac 
First Folio, and had all the plays more or less in mind, and that is not verjr 
probable, for the reason that in the order of the Folio the three plays are 
widely separated. But in the order of their production it is conceded tlitt 
they must have come pretty near together. It appears to me that the most 
probable explanation is that the author had the three plays in mind at the same 
time, and that the confusion was his own. Indeed, this is rendered more 
probable by the fact that there is still another blunder in the samc^ play, wHidi 
is demonstrably the author's own. In Act V. sc. iv. 11. 128-9, Valeritine 
says: — 

Do not name Sylvia thine ; if once again 
Verona shall not hold thee. Here she stands. 
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The context showe that Milan is meant, but Milan will not ik the metre, and 
Shakespeare must have written Verona. As part of the action of the play 
does occur in Verona, it is easy to see bow this accident probably happened, 
and it is significant only in this, that, Shakespeare having been convicted ol 
one blunder, it seems more likely that the otfier two were his also. If this 
could be positively shown to be the case it would seem to be pretty strong 
evidence that The Two Gentlemen,' ^Romeo and Juliet,' and The Taming 
of the Shrew' were written at about the same time, but of course we never 
can be quiet sure about anything connected with these matters. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 

The Players, New York. 

On March nth, my reply, as follows, appeared: 

''The interesting comment from Dr. Morgan and Dr. Platt is its own 
justification, but, with all respect for the opinions of my betters, it is clear 
to me that the circumstances require that another friar be meant as wit- 
ness to the flight of Silvia and Eglamour. The appointment was for Friar 
Patrick's cell in the evening, and from there the fugitives went to 'the forest 
not three leagues off.' If Friar Patrick had expected to meet Silvia at his 
cell at a certain hour, it is hardly probable that he would have been wander- 
ing in penance through a distant forest, where it is stated a friar met and 
recognized Silvia's companion. Note the care with which it is explained 
(V. ii. 38) how the second friar happened to be absent from his priestly 
haunts — ^he was doing penance. Friar Lawrence was evidently not dis- 
charging the duties of a confessor at the time he met the wanderers in the 
forest, since he was then himself a penitent, which is an additional reason for 
our believing that he was not the Friar Patrick who was to have met Silvia 
at the cell." 

E. M. D. 

In 'Notes and Queries' of March nth, I also suggested the following: 
'Love's Labour's Lost,' I. i. 47-8. 

O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep, 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep I 

So far as I have noticed, no review of the latest volume in the "New 
Variorum" series mentions the somewhat remarkable slip in the textual note 
on the second line quoted above. It is, of course, agreed that to is under- 
stood before each of the last three verbs. It is not true, however, that not 
is understood before the second and third verb, making the line read, as 
Fumess gives it. 
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''Not to see ladies, not to study, not to fast, not to sleep" 

Dr. Furaess overlooks the fact that the poet states the "barren tasks" as fol- 
lows: 

"Not to see ladies (negatively), to study (afiirmativdy). 
To fast (affirmativdy), not to sleep (negatively)." 

According to Biron's way of thinking, "not to see ladies" was a deprivation; 
but "not to study" and "not to fast" would scarcely be considered hardships 
— the "barren tasks" which he was seeking to tacBpt. 

E. M. D. 
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CSubJeet to Moond and estended nwimw In sabteQUttnt lataes.] 

151. Lives of Great Writers. In the Days of Shakespeare. By Tudor 
Jenks. Illustrated. Qoth, pp. 288, i6mo. New York. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 

152. The Shakespeare Story. An Outline. By George P. H. Lewis» 
K. C. Ex. M. P. Author of the Tenth Edition of Taylor on Evidence, etc. 
i2mo, paper, pp. 112. London: Swan, Sonnenschdn & Co. 

153. The Star of Bethlehem. A Miracle Play of the Nativity. Re- 
constructed from The Townley and other English Cycles of the XIII, XIV 
and XV Centuries, and supplemented and adapted to modem conditions. By 
Charles Mills Gayley. i2mo, boards, pp. 70. New York : Fox, Duffield & 
Co. 

154. The Red-Letter Shakespeare. Each volume a separate play. 
Dramatis Personse printed in full and rubricated. Qoth, seven and one-half 
inches by four inches. Pp. about 100. Decorated. Glasgow and London : 
Blackie and Son. The Tempest, p. 102. The Merchant of Venice, p. 120. 
Leather, is. 6d. Ed. net. Qoth, is. net. 

155. Work for Cutler: Or a Merry Dialogue between Sword, Rapier 
and Dagger, Acted in a Show in the Famous University of Cambridge, A. D. 
161 5. Edited, with Historical Prologue and Glossarial Epilogue, by Albert 
Forbes Sieveking, F. R. S., with an Introductory note by Dr. A. W. Ward. 
Sq. i2mo, de luke, p. 92. Roxburghe, London: C. J. Qay and Sons, Cam- 
bridge. The University Press. 

156. The Gentle Shakespeare. A Vindication. By John Pym Yeat- 
man, Esq., Barrister at Law, of Lincoln's Inn. The Third Edition Aug- 
mented. Birmingham: Moody Brothers. Imperial 8vo, pp. 71-72, xi, 345. 

157. Leycester's Commonwealth. A Reprint of the Edition of 1641. 
Edited by Frank J. Burgoyne, Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. 
4to, cloth, p. 247. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

158. William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie. New Edition. Qoth, 12°, pp. 16+345; cl., net, $1.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

159. Tragic Drama in iEschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare. An 
Essay by Lewis Campbell, M. A., LL.D., Litt. D., Honorary Fellow of 
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Baliol College, Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews. lamo, cloth, p. 275. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

160. The Twentieth Century Shakespeare. Edited by Cyrus Landon 
Hooper. i6mo, cloth. 75^ x 55^ inches, pp. about 144. One play to a 
volume. Chicago: Anisworth & Compaay. 

161. The Arden Sh^espeare. Edited by Frederick W. Moorman, B. 
A., Ph. D. Qoth, 6yi x 4J4 inches, pp. about 170. One play to a volume* 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

162. The Belle Lettre Series : The White Devil and The Duchess of 
Malfy. By John Webster. Edited by Martin W. Sampson, Professor of 
English in Indiana University. Qoth, 4}^ by 6%, pp. 422. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

163. The Napoleon Myth. By Henry Ridley Evans, containing a Re- 
print of The Grand Erratum by Jean Baptiste Peres, and an introduction by 
Dr. Paul Carus. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 65, illustrated, Chicago. The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

164. Noteworthy Opinions, Pro and Coo, touching Bacon vs. Shakes- 
peare. Compiled and edited by Edwin Reed, A. M-, author of Bacon v. Shakes- 
peare, etc. Roxburghe de luxe. 8vo, pp. 80. Boston : Cobum PuUishing 
Company. 

165. Der Namen Die Hamlettragedie, von P. Heinrich. Paper, Svo, pp. 
90. Leipsic: Verlag von E. Haberland. 

166. Shakespeare's Marriage. His Departure from Stratford, and 
Other Incidents in His Life. By Joseph William Gray. Royal Svo, cloth, pp. 
285. London : Chapman and Hall. 

167. William Shakespeare's Sonnette, in Deutcher Nacbbildung, woa 
Freidrich Bodenstedt. Funfte Ausgabe. Qoth, i6mo, pp. 275. Berlin : N 
V Decker's Verlag. 

168. Shakespeare Ratsel, von Eduard Engel. Paper, pp. 278. Leipsic: 
Herman Seeman Nachfolger, sq i2mo. 

169. Great Englishmen of The Sixteenth Century. By Sidney Lee. 
Qoth, pp. 387, 8vo. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

170. An Impartial Study of the Shakespeare Title, with Facsimiles by 
John H. Stotsenburg. Clpth, gilt. Royal 850, pp. 530. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky : John P. Morton Company. 

171. Shakespeare's London. By Henry Thew Stephenson, assistant 
Professor of English in Indiana University with 40 full-page illustrations from 
old prints. Qoth, i2mo, pp. 340. New York : Henry Hcit & Co. 

172. Bell's Miniature series of great writers. Shakespeare. By Alfred 
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Ewen. 16010, stamped cloth, pp. 128. Illustrated. London : George Bell & 
Sons. 

170. This is far too valuable and painstaking a work to dismiss with a 
single more or less conventional review, and we shall hold it for a second no- 
tice. But we must call attention to it here in such space as can be spared. By 
''An Impartial Study of The Shakespeare Title'* Judge Stotsenburg does not 
mean that he is in doubt as to the Shakespearean authorship of the Plays. He 
is not. He begins by stating in his preface that he does not consider that 
Shakespeare wrote the plays. The long question he proposes in this book is : 
"U I am not right in believing that Bacon wrote this Dramatic Literature 
and these Poems, who did write them?** In discussing this question Judge 
Stotsenburg betrays no anticipation of cavil and lets no consciousness that 
he is taking a position of antagonism to most of the learned world, to hurry 
him out of a deliberate and minute examination of every item in the field 
of survey. **Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi; sed omnes UlacrimabUes 
urguentur/' and many good writers flourished in the days of the Eighth 
Henry, Elizabeth and James, who are now scarcely known, or if known at all, 
are not properly appreciated by the student of English literature. The 
Elizabethan era, particularly, was prolific of good poets and dramatists, and 
if the real facts as to the authorship of the Shakespeare plays could be 
elicited, the student of English literature would revel in fresh literary fields 
and pastures new. Let us take for an illustration the jolly, jail-environed 
Thomas Dddcer, of whom Whipple says that "it is difficult to understand how 
a writer capable of such refinements as these should have left no drama which 
is a part of the classical literature of his country." This great poet is scarcely 
known by the readers of English poetry. And there is Anthony Monday, 
whom Meres, in his 'Talladis Tamia," eulogizes as "our best plotter" in 
comedy and tragedy, and who was a great writer of good plays ; and yet his 
name is almost unknown in the history of English literature. Not long ago 
I wrote to a distinguished official of lincoln Cathedral to learn some facts as 
to the poet, Thomas He3rwood, who was bom in Lincolnshire — ^a man whom 
I regard as a great writer and prolific dramatist of the Elizabethan age, and 
whose comedies are avowedly intended to be pictures of contemporary Eng- 
lish life, and, to my surprise, this Lincolnshire scholar and dignitary of the 
church replied that he had never heard of him." — Now Judge Stotsenburg 
has heard of He)rwood, and some score of others whb were writing plays 
— ^and good plays, too — ^in Elizabeth's London — ^and so he proposes a lit de 
justice and offers to begin it by a comprehensive examination of Henslowe's 
Diary, and a theory for working-hypothesis purposes something like this. 
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to wit: The beginning of Dramatic Literature, as literature fdr a Stage to 
which patrons could be invited by its attractions over bear-bating or die 
coarser sports, could not at once leap into a competenoe for the dramatie 
writers. They could not get anything but a pittance fiom Hendowe and tn^ 
kind who took the risks and discounted the more or less f orlom hope m Ae 
way of business. But if there was a man who produced plays and wanted 
material and could afford to take the chances, perhaps such a one could pb^ 
these new dramatists independently of any Henslowe : and Shakespieare's name 
(however spelled) does not figure in Henslowe's Diary at all. TUs then ^a* 
poses a I'outrance of the objection which Judge Stotsenbnrg foresees wifl 
otherwise (and perhaps anyhow) be urged against his whole argumeii^ 
namely, that these Elizabethan Dramatists would not have issued the best 
work anonymously or pseudonomously and acknowledged theh* least adny»* 
ble work. That is an inconsequence! Perhaps they did not know it was 
their best work : or (what is more likely) Shakespeare would not accept and 
pay them for anything but their best The work is a portly volume of five 
hundred compactly printed octavo pages, and will attract large discussion. 
It is impossible to ignore such careful and conscientious work. To those wImi 
read all the anti-Shakespearean Literature, it will be a refreshment to &id 
that there is yet a new view to be taken of the authorship ccmtroversy, and 
that Judge Stotsenburg has taken it. On the theory that a book should be re- 
viewed, if at all, relatively to what its author intended it to be, or a ttempted 
to make it, instead of relatively as to what the reviewer thinks it ought to be, 
or to the reviewer's prior knowledge of its subject matter (that was Ma- 
caulay's idea of book-review), we bespeak for this work a most careful 
examination everywhere! 
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SHAKESPEARE'S FALSTAFF TRILOGY. 

III. FASTOLF AND FALSTAFF. 

Shakespeare, and his co-authors of the first part of Henry VI, were 
perhaps so swayed by their admiration of Talbot as to be not impartial 
judges, but a careful study of Fastolf's life seems to show much to sustain 
their view of his character. 

After the Yorkshire campaign, Falstolfe appears to have gone to Ire- 
land in the service of Prince Thomas of Lancaster^ while there he married 
Lady Millicent, widow of Sir Stephen Scrope, and became by this marriage 
Lord of the Manor of Reedham in Norfolk, being already by descent from 
his mother, widow of Sir Richard Mortimore, Lord of the Manor of Caister 
near Yarmouth. Becoming thus early in life, quite a rich subject, he seems 
to have lost no opportunity of augmenting his wealth. He accompanied 
the Royal army to France in 141 5, and was present at the siege of Harfieur, 
where he remained in garrison, so that he was not at Agincourt. He sub- 
sequently took part in the actions at Caen and Montereau in 1420, and 
Meaulx in 1421, and in that year he was appointed the King's deputy in 
Normandy, and Governor of Maine and Anjou. For his services on these 
occasions he received grants of money and lands in France and England. 
No mention of any deed or exploit of personal valour has been recorded, but 
he was probably a skilful and competent officer, and possessed of decided 
executive abiilty. After Henry V's death, Fastolf was appointed Grand 
Master of the Regent Bedford's Household, and served him in the recap- 
ture of Meulent from the French, and at Compiegne. In 1424 he was made 
Knight Banneret, at the Battle of Vemeuil. His most distii^;uished ser- 
vice was, however, in the combat known as the Battle of the Herrings. 
Fastolf was sent in command of a detachment to protect a convoy of pro- 
visions going to the army of the Earl of Salisbury then besieging Orleans. 
It being the Lenten season, the provisions consisted principally of herrings. 
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When intercepted and attacked by the Count of Clermont, with a superior 
force, he skilfully arranged his wagons in a hollow square within which he 
set his archers. They shot with such skill and vigor that the French were 
repulsed with great loss and the provisions safely conveyed to their destina- 
ticm. As in other cases, what Fastolf showed on this occasion were skill, 
presence of mind and good judgment, (qualities which his great namesake 
the fat knight also possessed), rather than personal gallantry. It would seem 
almost impossible, however, for Fastolf to have been a coward in the ordinary 
sense of the word, in view of his creditable service and success during so 
many years fighting. His defect was probably in the heart rather than in 
the nerves, and arose from the selfishness and coldness of his nature, which 
sometimes lead to a course of action on the part of men physically brave 
enough, but morally base, which closely resembles the behaviour natural to 
a coward. The time which tries men's souls came, however, to Fastolf at 
the battle of Patay. The French, under the leadership of Joan of Arc, had 
raised the siege of Orleans, and the English Army, defeated and dis- 
couraged, was retreating northward in several divisions. One of these, 
under Talbot and Fastolf, was overtaken near Patay by the French Army, 
superior in numbers^ and full of confidence and enthusiasm. It was a season 
when his coolness and experience would have been invaluable, for it is not to 
be supposed, that Fastolf was infected with the superstitious panic which 
made many of the English soldiers unable to stand against the forces led 
by La Pucelle. Monstrelet's account of the battle is probably correct in 
essential particulars; being a Burgundian he was certainly impartial, and 
had no hostile feelings towards Fastolf who, as an immediate follower and 
favorite of Bedford, was brought into rather close relations to the Duke of 
Burgundy, between whom and Bedford there was a strong attachment. It 
appears that, on the previous evening, a council was held of the English 
Oiptains ; Talbot urged halting at once and giving battle, contending that 
the enemy was too close upon them for a successful retreat. It appears there 
was a village near, with numerous hedge-rows affording favorable ground 
for the archers, who, as usual, composed most of the English force. Tal- 
bot's opinion was combated by Fastolf, who urged continued retreat, and he 
was overruled by the Council. The retreat was continued the next day, the 
cavalry under Fastolf forming the vanguard, and Talbot, with the archers 
and a comparatively small body of men at arms in his personal attendance, 
bringing up the rear, a disposition of forces in retreat contrary to usual 
precedent. The French, stimulated by their gallant leader, overtook and 
attacked the English rear, soon after they had left the Hedgerows, 
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and before they had time either to reach another defensible positicm 
or to plant their stakes according to their usual practice. Hasty 
messengers from Talbot urged upon Fastolf to bring back his horse, 
to extricate the foot, or at least to gain time for the archers to take up their 
usual position. These messages were entirely disregarded, the retreat of 
the cavalry continued unchecked, becoming almost a flight, while the arch- 
ers and the rest of Talbot's force were surrounded and slaughtered, and 
Talbot desperately wounded and taken prisoner. At the time, several de- 
fences were set up for Fastolf 's conduct, one that Talbot was wrong in stand- 
ing to give battle, which Fastolf disapproved, and that he was therefore 
justified in leaving the infantry to its fate, and escaping with the cavalry. 
Such a defence carries its own confutation ; it was the cavalry's business to 
guard the infantry's flanks from pursuing cavalry, and to gain for them time 
to form. But the defence principally relied on, and the one on which it is 
said that Fastolf ultimately succeeded in having restored to him the Garter, 
(of which he had been deprived soon after the battle,) was that he was 
hurr)dng to the front of the retreating vanguard, to turn them back to Tal- 
bot's aid, when he was involved in the struggling mass of fugitives who 
refused to obey his commands, and was swept back with them far from the 
battle-field. Jean de Wavrin, Fastolf's faithful attendant, in his testimony 
varied this account a little, saying Fastolf could not overcome the panic 
of his soldiers and was with difficulty dissuaded by his attendants from 
rushing back alone to Talbot's aid, and persuaded to seek safety in flight. 
Neither of these stories seem probable in view of Fastolf's skill and exper- 
ience as a commander. The authors of Henry VI give the more natural in- 
terpretation to Fastolf's flight : 

Fast. Whither away ! To save myself by flight. We are like to have 
the overthrow again. 

Cap. What, will you fly and leave Lord Talbot? 

Fast. Ay, All the Talbots in the world, to save my life. 

That is, Fastolf is convinced of impending defeat ; there is no profit 
in a defeat, no rewards, no ransom of prisoners, on the contrary he may be 
made prisoner, even if he saves his life ; the captured must pay ransom, to 
honour he is indifferent. He therefore runs away, to live to fight another 
day. This is exactly Falstaff's philosophy. It will be recalled also, that in 
Act I, sc. iv., Talbot condemns Fastolf's conduct as treacherous rather than 
cowardly indicating perhaps actual hostility on Fastolf's part to Talbot, 
and not merely selfish indifference. The reason of Shakespeare's violent 
attack on Fastolf in I Henry VI was probably, I think, due to his intense 
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admiration of the great Lord John Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, whose 
enemy Fastolf appears to have been. While it is at least doubtful whether 
Shakespeare wrote all or much of I Henry VI, there can, I think, be little 
doubt that he was the author of much or nearly all of that part of the play 
relating to the exploits of the great Talbot ; and it was this Talbot part of 
the play which made the greatest immediate impression on his con- 
temporaries. We know, from Henslow's diary, that the first part of Henry 
VI was performed during the month of March 1591, and we find in Thomas 
Nash's Piers Penniless (1592) the well known reference to its great suc- 
cess, "How it would have joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the French) 
to thinke that after he had lyne two hundred years in the tombe, hee 
should triumphe again on the stage, with the tears of ten thousand spec- 
tators at least, (at several times), who in the tragedian that represents his 
person, imagine they behold him fresh bleeding !" And while Shakespeare's 
name had not appeared so early as in 1592 as that of a writer of plays, 
there seems strong reason to believe, that Spenser alluded both to Shake- 
speare's name, and to his description of Talbot's victories, and glorious 
death, when he speaks of Action in his weO known lines 

**Whose Muse full of high thoughts invention 
Doth like himself heroically sound." 

Now John Lord Talbot, created Earl of Shrewsbury 1442, and killed 
with his son, July 20th, 1453, in the Battle of Bordeaux and whose glory 
and titles of honour are set forth in detail in I Henry VI. IV. vii, was one 
of the traditional heroes of the Midland country, and his descendants and 
family were the glory and admiration of that part of England. They were 
devoted adherents of the house of Lancaster, in whose cause the second 
Earl and his brother Christopher, lost their lives in the battle of Northamp- 
ton in 1460; and his younger son. Sir Gilbert, then Sheriff of Shropshire 
under Richard III, joined the Duke of Richmond on his landing, with 
some two thousand men, and commanded the right wing of his army at 
Bosworth Field. For his services on this occasion he received from Henry 
VII, among other rewards, the Manor of Grafton. This beautiful seat, 
near Bromsgrove, is only about twenty-five miles from Stratford-on-Avon, 
and even Alton Towers, the ancient residence of the older branch of the 
Talbot family, in Shropshire was well within the linrits of Shakespeare's 
country. Another well known seat of the Talbots, Haythorpe near Wood- 
stock, was on Shakespeare's direct route from Stratford to Oxford. There 
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was petiu^ also some relaticxi between the Talbots and the Lucy's, since 
in I Henry the Sixth, HI, ii, Sir Thomas Lucy was the messenger sent 
by Talbot on the vain quest of help and reinforcement from York and 
Somerset The Talbots were also, as they have been almost ever since, 
devoted Catholics, and the great bulwark of the Catholic faith in that part 
of England. Francis Talbot, the Fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, was one of tHe 
two peers (Viscount Montague being the other) who opposed the bill 
for abolishing^ the Papal Supremacy in the House of Lords. His son 
George, the Sixth Earl, conformed to the State Church under Elizabeth, and 
was Earl Marshall of England, but the greater part of the family adhered 
to the old faith. Now Talbot was the great enemy of Sir John Fastolf 
or Falstoff. It was Talbot who denounced that knight for cowardly deser- 
tion of the field at the battle of Patay; which denunciation certainly led 
to the Regent Bedford depriving Fastolf of the Garter at the time, even if, 
as claimed by his friends, it was subsequently restored to him. The story 
of Fastolf s cowardice was so strongly impressed on the minds of the author 
or authors of I Henry VI, that we find it introduced on several different 
occasions, once quite inconsistently. First, in the great opening scene of 
Henry V's funeral at Westminster, the third Messenger tells the story of 
the disastrous battle of Patay with fair accuracy, particularly referring to 
Fastolf. 

"being in the vaward placed behind 
With purpose and relief to follow them. 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke.'' 

In the fourth scene of the same Act, Talbot, after his exchange, re^ 
fers to the incident, characterizing however Fastolf 's behaviour as Treach- 
erous, rather than merely cowardly, 

"But O I the treacherous Fastolf wounds my heart." 

Again, in Act IV, scene i. At the Coronation of Henry VI in Paris 
Fastolf enters with a letter from the Duke of Burgundy, when Talbot de^ 
nounces him as a dastard and a craven for his conduct at Patay, and tears 
the Garter from his leg. Fastolf is forthwith banished by the King without 
having ventured to defend himself. But in the intervening third Act, 
scene second, in the series of conflicts before Rouen, we find Sir John 
Fastolf again reporting a like desertion of Talbot ; but this time it is prob* 
ably only an in<Uvidual flight on his part which is involved. His language 
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on this occasion, while not Shakespearean, is quite consonant with Fas^ 
tolf s mode of thought. 

Cap. What will you fly, and leave Lord Talbot. 
Fal. Ay, all the Talbots in the world, to save my life. 

It is hard to say whether the introduction of this second desertion 
was for the purpose of additionally blackening Fastolf ; or whether it miay 
not be one of the several evidences that I Henry VI (as we have it) is a 
combinaticxi of two old plays, not thoroughly digested. It is hardly likely 
that the writer of Act i, sc. 3. and Act IV, sc. i, would have written 
this inconsistent passage. But if one of these old plays contained the re- 
cital of Fastolf s cowardice, while the other made him play the dastard on 
the stage, it might be that the audience, while listening with interest to the 
well told narrative, would gladly welcome the actual glimpse at their 
favorite coward. It will be remembered that, in 2nd Henry IV, Act V, 
the story of the commitment of Prince Henry to prison, by the Chief Juis- 
tice, is recited: while the occurrence actually takes place on the stage 
in "The Famous Victories." Had Shakespeare ever revised I Henry VI, 
this duplication of the story of Fastolf's flight would probably have been 
eliminated in some way, as the scene from "The Famous Victories" was 
cut out in Second Henry IV. But the importance given to this incident is 
obvious. Mr. Gairdner, in his learned article in the Fortnightly (March 
1873) contends that Fastolf or Falstaff was a soldier of undoubted bravery, 
"though not a jester, and evincing** (as he says) "no humour except bad 
humour," and argues that Talbot's attack upon his courage was unfounded, 
and claims that Bedfc^rd rightly reconsidered his first condemnation; but 
the weight of the evidence seems to me to be the other way. 

Fastolfs subsequent career in France was inconspicuous, although it 
is probable that, as Mr. Gairdner contends, his condemnation was rescinded 
by Bedford, who always had a kindly feeling for his old attendant, and 
the Garter restored. About I437» he is said to have returned to England, 
where he lived in wealth and prosperity, sometimes in London and South- 
wark, and sometimes at Caister, until his death in 1459 at the ripe age of 
eighty-two. The Paston letters give us several glimpses 6i Sir John Fastolf 
during these last two decades of his Hfe, which seem to show the persistency 
of the same traits of character, by which he accumulated wealth, but failed 
to win either honour or affection. Mr. John Paston seems to have been 
either a nephew or cousin of Fastolfs, and his executor ; which accounts for 
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this correspondence being found in the Paston collection. In Mr. Fenn's 
first Edition (London 1787) we find a view of Caister Tower (Fastolf's res- 
idence) on the title page, and letter 12 is one from Sir John Fastolf to 
Thomas Howes, Parson of Castle-comb who seems to have been in charge 
of Fastolf 's matters at Caister, written from London May 27th, 1450. In 
this letter Fastolf expresses dissatisfaction with the behavior of some of his 
retainers at Caister, which he urges Howes to reform, but is specially indig- 
nant at some persons "who kick against you in my right," As to these, he 
tells Howes to- say to them, "they shall be quiet, by Blackbeard or White- 
beard, that is to say, by God or the Devil," which picturesque manner of 
swearing would seem rather to remind us of our beloved Sir John Falstaif 
than of Fastolf the supposed Lollard. Letter 13 immediately following is 
highly important to this inquiry. It was written by one J. Payne, after 
Fastolf's death in 1465, to Mr. John Paston, but relates to events occurring 
in June and July 1450, the period of Cade's rebellion. Payne, who seems to 
have been a faithful servant of Fastolf, claimed to have sufiFered much on 
his account, for which he had never been compensated or indemnified by Fas- 
tolf, and therefore made this appeal to Paston as his Executor. Payne com- 
plains, that being sent by Fastolf from Southwark, where he seems to have 
had a command, to meet the Comomns of Kent, "to get the Articles that they 
come for," (that is, I suppose the particulars of their complaints,) he was 
on reaching Blackheath immediately seized and brought before "the Cap- 
tain of Kent," (presumably Jack Cade,) who on hearing he came from Sir 
John Fastolf, "let cry treason" upon him, saying he was sent to spy out their 
power "from the greatest traitor in England or in France, Sir John Fastolf 
Knight, the which mynnyshyd all the Garrisons of Normandy, Manns 
and Mayne, the which was the cause of the lesing of all the King's title &c. 
beyond sea." Fastolf was also denounced by Cade for fortifying his place 
in Southwark, with old soldiers of Normandy, to destroy the Commons, and 
Payne was threatened with death. Payne further tells how, having with 
difficulty escaped from his captors, he returned to his master Fastolf, who 
by his advice, put away his old soldiers, and habiliments of war, and took 
refuge with his fanuly in the Tower of London, by which means he escaped 
the rebels, but incurred another peril; for Payne further relates that after 
the rising was suppressed, the Bishop of Rochester, (successor to Old- 
castle's enemy), impeached him (Payne) to Queen Margaret, who thrust 
him into the Marshalsea, and under threats demanded of him to impeach his 
Master Fastolf of treason, which Payne steadily refused to do, under great 
stress and hardship. These letters seems to show, first, the wide-spread 
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disbelief in Fastolf's loyalty or courage among the English commons, sec- 
ond, that either Fastolf was as suspected by the Queen to be disloyal, 
or evinced his usual selfish prudence, (to call it by no worse name), in dis- 
banding his old s(rfdiers, and taking refuge in the Tower, so that, again in 
a time of danger, his course of action was such as to throw doubt upon 
his loyalty and courage. Letter 28th in the collection is one written by 
Fastolf from his magnificent residence at Caister, to John Paston, Febru- 
ary 5th, 1455. It relates to a daim which Fastolf says he and Lord Wil- 
loughby had jointly against the Duke of Bedford's Estate for 8000, balance 
of 10,000 marks, due them for the capture of the Due D'Alencon at the 
battle of Vemeuil in 1424. This posthumous personal claim against the 

\ Duke of Bedford, who had been Fastolf 's friend and defender so long, may 

have been well founded in law, but the letter shows the eager and con- 
tinuous pursuit by Fastolf of personal emolument even in advanced age. 

i Bedford had died in 1435. Fenn conjectures that Alen^n's ransom had been 

paid into Bedford's hands, as Commander in Chief, and that this was Fas- 
tolf s agreed share in an equitable distribution, which Bedford had n^ected 
to pay over. This is a possible (but not very probable) explanation of 
Fastolf 's urging with sudi vdiemence twenty years afterwards, this very 

' stale daim against the estate of his benefactor. Letter 29 is a p<^te letter 

to Fastolf from the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated March 27th (perhaps 
of the same year). In this the Archbishop acknowledges the receipt of a 

I letter from Fastolf, asking his aid in the recovery of his claim from the 

Bedford Estate, and, says quite generally, and without much enthusiasm, 
that the Archbishop will be glad to do anything in his power to help in 
die matter. If Sir John was a LcJlard, as contended by Gairdner, his re- 
ligious prindfJes were not so strong as to induce him to forbear to seek the 
assistance of the enemies of his faith, if he thought they could hdp him 
to increase his wealth. On the other hand, the Archbishop's letter while 
showing indifference, indicates no hostility to Fastolf. Letters 41 and 42 
relate to a college which Fastolf seems, in 1459, ^^ ^^^ desired to found 
near Caister. It would appear from the letters, that the enormous fine 
demanded by the crown offidals, for amortizing (settling in Mortmain) the 
sum required, deterred Fastolf from making the foundation. 

This long sketch of so unattractive a personage as Fastolf may seem 
tedious, but I think it pertinent, since the character of Falstaff as we know 
it, seems to me to involve a curious blending of the characters of the two 
Historical Characters frcnn which I think the fat knight derived his traits 
as well as his name. From Oldcastle his corpulent figure, his geniality, his 
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unfailing humor, his amazing vivacity and alertness of mind ; probably also 
his occasional quarrelsomeness, since Mistress Quickly says, ''He cares not 
what mischief he does, if his weapon be out; he will foin like any devil," 
and we remember Oldcastle's confession, to have ''hurt many in his anger." 
To Oldcastle, too we may hold Falstaff indebted for his generous appetite 
for meat and drink, and disregard of fast>days, perhaps also for his ready 
and ingenious ways of dealing with bailiffs, and constaUes. On the other 
hand, the selfishness, greediness for gain, and petty meanness of Falstaff's 
character, like his suppose cowardice, find no prototype in Oldcastle, but 
abundant authority in the life and character of Fastolf. I say, supposed 
cowardice, because learned and acute critics have contended, that it is very 
doubtful if Falstaff was, in any proper sense, a coward. He was indeed 
prudent to a high degree, unless perhaps in his cups when the Oldcastle 
fury leaps out. He has no regard for honour, but the greatest for his own 
life and for pecuniary gain. Falstaff never evinces any moral or physical 
fear, but always gets out of the way of perscmal danger when possible. 
War and military adventure he seeks, but as a means of profit not of hon- 
our. From his acceptance of bribes, through his faithful Bardolph, for re- 
leasing hopeful recruits like Bull-calf; and his leading his ragged com- 
pany to a position of importance, where he ingeniously leaves them ; to his 
capture of Colville of the Dale from which he expects a great ransom, we 
find the same ready contrivance to put money in his purse, by any and 
every means, without exposing his own fat person to actual jeopardy. For 
honour itself he cares nothing, although his ready wit helps him to catch 
at it as a means to gain; but he never shows fear or panic or lets oppor- 
tunity for gain or preferment pass him. (I am referring of course to the 
Falstaff of Henry IV, not to him of the Merry Wives, who perhaps may 
more fairly be charged with actual poltroonery). This seems actually the 
character imputed to and borrowed from Fastolf. Brave enough to gain 
anything bringing direct gain to himself, he has neither patriotism or loy-r 
alty to fight a losing fight, and will leave Talbot and the archers, to be 
cut to pieces rather than risk his precious skin. Years later, he will let 
Jack Cade and his ruffian mob sack Southwark and part of London, rather 
than incur danger to his own life or his possessions in Sussex by resist- 
ence. On the other hand, no delicacy, gratitude or shame will prevent 
his greedily pursuing the estate of his deceased protector and friend, John 
Duke of Bedford, for the alleged share of Alengon's ransom; and, even 
when anxious to make a gift of part of his vast wealth to a college on the 
eve of his death, he is deterred by the large fees for amortization. Are not 
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these two most inconsistent characters, of Oldcastle and Fastolf somehow 
strangely blended, and made living and real in Falstaff, by Shakespeare's 
wondrous alchymy, and is not this the reason all efforts to analyze his 
character have failed? Perhaps this may also account for Shakespeare's 
change of intention as to taking Falstaff to France in Henry V, as prom- 
ised in the Epilogue to 2 Henry IV. There would have been nothing' in- 
consistent with history in doing so, but it would have been necessary, in 
order to connect the story with that of I Henry VI, to have described Falstaff 
as successfully keeping up the factitious belief in his courage and warlike 
character, so as to account for the position he held in the military service, 
in that Play. This would have been very difficult as well as monotonoas, 
because Shakespeare had already shown to us Henry V as fully acquainted 
with Falstaff's real character ; so that it would have been almost impossible 
for the imposture of Falstaff's supposed valour and soldierly merit, to 
be kept up without King Henry's connivance, which could hardly have been 
extended to him after that Prince's reform. Possibly also, like so many 
writers, Shakespeare had developed a feeling of tenderness for Falstaff as 
he elaborated his character, coming to feel the lovable Oldcastle traits, 
more than the Fastolf hard selfishness, so that he hesitated to prolong the 
merry old fat knight down through Henry V's time, to merge in the his- 
toric Fastolf under the Duke of Bedford. There would have been also 
further difficulty in reconciling the conflicting relations of Falstaff with 
the Duke of Bedford, since the Duke had been distinctly hostile to the first 
or Oldcastle Falstaff in II Henry IV., while Fastolf was his friend and 
protege. What more natural therefore, that that poor old Jack Falstaff 
should be left to die of a heart fracted and corroborate, and the fun of the 
cowardly hearted buUving blusterer be developed through Ancient Pistol, 
who had been created only in 2nd Henry IV, and whom London audiences 
must have been longing to see again ? As for Falstaff himself, whom those 
who laughed at and loved him could not bear to be parted from, Shake- 
speare wisely preferred to give him to us in a new and lighter settting, if 
not in Gloucestershire, yet in Windsor (not very far away) and with 
Justice Shallow still in the horizon, where neither Fastolf or Oldcastle 
shall be remembered, and everything minister to pure fun without malice 
or serious suffering! 

R. L. ASHHURST. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[Oontrilmtlonftto this Deputment ne«d not be typewritten. Oorreepondenoe shoold be 
addrened to Mr. Dey, P. O. Box 1008, St. Lonia, Mo.] 



"Macbeth," III. H. i6— 

'To halfe a soule and to a Notion crazed 
Say, thus did Banquol" 

Has anybody emended Notion to nation? It seems to me to give sense at 
once. The evident meaning being — "to everybody from the smallest crea- 
ture in the community to the whole Nation." Banquo is a tyrant, etc., etc. 
Why otherwise should "Notion" be (in F. i.) initialed with a capital 
letter. And what does the couplet mean as it stands? Liddell says "the 
notion of hearing false charges seems to be in Macbeth's mind." This 
is childish; what could be a simpler typographical error than an "o" for 
an "a"? Warburton may have been the first editor w ho "edited" Shakes- 
peare without reading his context. But he evidently was not — ^and per- 
haps Mr. Liddell will not be-^the last, 

A. M. 
"Much Ado About Nothing," IV. i. 57-58. 

"Out on their seeming, I will write against it." 

So the Quarto and Folio. The line has been punctuated in almost every 
imaginable way, except the following, which I believe to be correct, viz. 

"Out on thee I Seeming I will write against it." 

Which I take to mean that "seeming" is the correct word to write against 
Hero's conduct as Qaudio understands it. That is the very word to de- 
scribe it. 

Isaac Hull Platt. 
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as an active verb, seems to offer some difficulty, particularly in conjuncticm 
with "me." But the plays offer illustrations for our guidance. In "Meas- 
ure for Measure," IV. iv. 28, we find "How she might tongue me!" No 
one suspects that this means "How might she defend me in a wordy am- 
testl" The noun "tongue," used as an active verb with "me/' would not 
cause anyone to look unfavorably upon the explanation "How might she 
talk against me I" analogous to "fight against me to the uttermost." Lid- 
dell admits that "champion" used as a verb — ^and therefore "champions 
me" in the sense he suggests — is not elsewhere found in Elizabethan Eng- 
lish; but the modems do use "champion" as a verb with an object such as 
"me" (act as my champion), which is the very idea that Liddell tries to 
import into Elizabethian English. In other words, he says that £lizabethians 
would not have understood Shakespeare's new verb "champion" in the 
the sense which the context plainly indicated, but that they would have 
anticipated the modem incongruous meaning. Is it not plain that this 
"clearly illustrates the folly of ignoring the fact that Shakespeare's English is 
quite different from modem idiom ?" 

E. M. D. 

The following revised notes may prove of interest as indicating neces- 
sary conservatism in interpretation and emendation : — 

"Winter's Tale," I. ii. 157-8. 

and so prove. 
As ornaments oft do's, too dangerous. 

The difficulty in "omaments oft do's" of the folio has been explained by 
supposing an s to have been interpolated after "ornament" or after "do." 
.*lso, see Abbott, par. 335, where many instances are given of third person 
plural in s. 

May we not, however, understand "do's" as being a contraction of do tis 
— ^"and so prove, as omaments oft do (prove to) us, too dangerous ?" The 
"us" includes the king among those to whom "omaments" (an allusion to 
the queen) oft prove too dangerous. 

The language in 'The Winter's Tale' is very elliptical. The thought is 
fairly packed into these wonderful lines, and the contraction in question is 
quite characteristic. The scene is one in which we may expect to find just 
such a cmel fling at the noble queen. I believe that the full meaning of the 
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passage has heretofore been overlooked. The king is in no mood to indulge 
in playful reminiscence without a deep purpose ; and, looking for this pur- 
pose, the innuendo becomes doubly apparent. 

E. M. D. 

"The Winter's Tale," III. ii. 95— 

The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone, 

But know not how it went. My second joy 

And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 

I am barr'd, like one infectious. My third comfort, 

Starr'd most unluckily, is from my breast. 

The most innocent milk in it most innocent mouth, 

Haled out to murder: myself on every post 

Proclaimed a strumpet: with immodest hatred 

The child-bed privilege denied, which 'longs 

To women of all fashion ; lastly, hurried 

Here to this place, i' the open air, before 

I have my strength of limit. 

Bucknill suggests the reading "hastily," in the place of "lastly," holding that 
it is "evident that the denial of childbed privilege is one and the same 
offence against decency and humanity as the poor woman's exposure in open 
court while still suffering from parturient debility." 

It is clear to me that "lastly" of the text indicates that these are sep- 
arate counts, were anything beyond the situation needed to guide us to a 
right interpretation. That the immodest hatred of the husband should have 
caused him to withhold the usual marks of honour and sustaining love during 
such a period of weakness — the tender kiss and pressure of the hand, if no 
more — ^was ample cause for the plea of "child-bed privilege denied." 

As always, the poet has chosen the most felicitous phrase to express his 
meaning. "Immodest hatred" exactly denotes the false shame and loathing 
which kept the king away from his wife's bedside, when parental pride and 
a husband's loyal affection should have drawn him to her presence. There is 
no more touching situation among all the precious experiences of life than the 
one aptly called in its personal phase "the child-bed privilege," none more 
dear to the heart of woman who pays her debt of love with pain. Can we 
suppose that Shakespeare's most noble queenly woman could omit from her 
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catalogue of suffering a mention of the slight which was an offence against 
all woman-kind ? We cannot afford to make a change in the text that would 
rob us of this thought. 

In further reference to the supposed misprint of "Friar Laurence" for 
"Friar Patrick" (*The Two Gentlemen of Verona/ V. ii. 36) discussed in the 
July number of New Shakespeareana, Dr. I. H. Piatt makes the following 
comment in 'Notes and Queries' of June 3rd : 

"In my communication I expressed the suspicion, which Mr, Dey's 
comment tends to confirm, of the non-identity of Friaar Patrick and Friar 
Laurence. This, however, does not materially affect my point. Friar Lau- 
rence still suggests an association with 'Romeo and JuUet,' as does the con- 
fusion of Verona with Milan in Act V. sc. iv, lines 128-9, ^tnd as the mistake 
of calling Milan 'Padua' in Act I, sc. ii, suggests an association with 'The 
Taming of the Shrew,' all tending to show that these three plays were in the 
poet's mind at about the same time, though not so strongly, I admit, as they 
would be if the name Lawrence were proved to be another blunder." 
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Marginalia 



In this and following issues we are presenting such graphic stud- 
ies in the Shakespearean Iconography, as will — ^we are sure — establish the 
fact that there is a real and entirely reliable conception of how Shakespeare 
lodced in his mortal days. Of course the only two portraitures which by any 
historical warrant can be called "contemporary," are the Stratford mortuary 
Bust and the Droeshout portrait, the former having been made, either from 
a death-mask or otherwise, in the very near vicinity of his obsequies, when 
those who knew him best and buried him, were at hand, and the other (waiv- 
ing all controversy) dating from a time when those who had known Shakes- 
peare could and did vouch for it as a satisfactory presentment We are 
indebted to Mr. Walter Rogers Fumess for composites made of these two 
likenesses with the next oldest portraits so called (viz: the Chandos, the 
Jansen, the Felton, the Marshall and the Ashbourne). Possibly the last four 
portraits above named may also be called in some sense "original," since 
their dates do not preclude the assistance or corroboration of some one who 
either had seen, or heard some one who had seen describe, Shakespeare's 
features, and so approximated to likenesses. It is of course matter of regret 
that Mr. Fumess did not include the Devonshire (sometimes called the 
D'Avenant) Bust, which we sort of believe in ourselves. But we can't be 
too grateful for what Mr. Fumess has done. In speaking of his work Mr. 
Fumess says : "I selected nine portraits supposed to have the best authenti- 
cated pedigrees, including the Stratford bust and the death mask. In six 
of these the face is turned to the left of the spectator, at nearly the same 
angle ; in the remaining three it is tumed in an opposite direction. The first 
step was to reduce these portraits, by photography, to the same size. That 
size was determined by the distance, in exact measurement, between the 
eyes and the mouth. The photographs thus obtained were attached to a board 
with the eyes and mouths superposed as accurately as possible by adjustment 
in a frame across which were stretched two intersecting fine silk threads, 
one passing horizontally through the line of the eyes, the other vertically 
through the centre of the forehead and the middle of the upper lip. Upon 
exposing each portrait of the first group to the sensitized plate for the same 
number of seconds, namely three, I found that the more marked outline of 
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the Stratford bust unduly predominated, not so much from the character of 
the features themselves, as from the fact that the photograph was a reproduc- 
tion of a statue ; and conversely the Chandos portrait, dim and dark, failed 
to express itself in the composite. I was therefore obliged to apportion the 
exposure to the sensitized plate, allotting four seoonds to the Chandos por- 
trait, two seconds to the Stratford bust, and three seconds to each of the 
other four portraits. For the like cause, in the second group it was found, 
on trial, that one and one-half seconds had to be given to the death mask, 
and seven seconds to each of the other portraits. Merely by way of experi- 
ment, three minor composites were made by comtnning in pairs those por- 
traits which seemed to bear to each other the closest resemblance, viz., the 
Chandos and the Jansen ; the Chandos and the Droeshout ; the Felton por- 
trait and the Stratford bust." 

In our next issue we shall present a remaricable attack (as it appar- 
antly may be considered) on the value of the Stratford Bust as a likeness 
of Shakespeare, for which we are indebted to the vigilance of Mrs. St(^>es. 
And we shall accompany it, as a sort of concordance, with several recent 
efforts of foreign artists — ^two German and two French — to idealize the g^eat 
Dramatist. (And these we think our readers will agpree, show — ^if they show 
nothing else — ^that, no matter how faithfully he may work, the hand of the 
artist like the dyer's is subdued to what it works in so that a German artist's 
Shakespeare will always be a German. A French artist's a Frenchman and 
so on). We shall also gather other portraitures together, our object being to 
ask our readers to judge for themselves whether the earlier or the modem 
artists have approached the Art for which Ben Jonson longed "to draw 
Shakespeare's Wit as well in brasse as he hath hit his face." If any of our 
kindly correspondents and corroborators (and we hope they will all con- 
firm themselves collaborators as well) will find us any other portraits or 
statues made to represent Shakespeare, we shall be happy to reproduce them 
in these pages. The letterpress descriptives of the two famous French 
statues, will be furnished us by Mons. Femand Henry, the eloquent Trans- 
lator of the Sonnets, for which important translation he was created a 
Member of the Institute of France, "the Forty Immortals." 

Shakespearean, as well as any other kind of history, is apt to 
repeat itself. It was in the year 1868 that poor old Peter Cunningham, (who, 
twenty-five years before had been one of the illustrious number of gentle- 
men who formed the First Shakespeare Society), then a brokem and help- 
less old man, offered to the British Museum for sale a manuscript volume 
— ^which contained, he said, "records of great value concerning Early Eng- 
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lish Drama/' which, on examination, proved to be already the property of 
the musetnn — or of the British public. (We pass for this purpse the fact 
that the interleaved forgeries in that volume had previously been foisted 
upon the Shakespeare Society by this very Peter Cunningham) . And now 
almost exactly the same experience has befallen the Bodleian Library. 

Now for the repetition. In January, 1905, a young gentleman named 
Turbutt, an undergraduate of Magdalen College, Oxford, carried to the 
Librarian of the Bodleian Library in that city, for examination and advioe 
as to its treatment, an unusually tall but much repaired copy of the Fir^t 
Folio which had been in the possession of his family, (the Turbutts of 
Ogston Hall, Darbyshire), for an unknown period, and of the acquisition 
of which they possessed no record whatever. It will be recalled as History 
that, when Sir Thomas Bodley founded this famous Library, he was influ- 
ential enough to fill his shelves at a comparatively small expense for those 
days by entering into an agreement with the London Stationers' Company 
by which his library should receive a copy of every book registered at Sta- 
tioners Hall. An arrangement desirable for publishers and authors because 
it insured copies of their books being carefully preserved in a safe place 
where they could be utilized for reprinting if necessary. 

The works sent by the printers under this agreement, it seems, were to 
be sent in sheets, to be of course, to be bound at the expense of the 
Library. Now this Turbutt Folio was bound in brown leather, so damaged 
by age that the librarian's first examination was given to the binding. And 
the full story revealed by this examination deserves to be recorded as one of 
the most remarkable identifications in bibliographial history. In brief, this 
Turbutt First Folio is the identical copy of the First Folio which was sent 
to the Bodleian on publication, under the agreement made between Sir 
Thomas Bodley and the London Stationers' Company in 1610-11. Having 
reached the Bodleian Library in sheets, probably towards the end of 1623, 
and to have been sent, as the Library binding-lists show, on February 17, 
162^, to William Wildgoose, an Oxford binder, to be bound. With it went 
Bishop William Cowper's Works, "A Guide to CSodliness" by John Downame, 
Francis Sanchez "In Ecclesiastem Commentarium" and so forth. William 
Wildgoose bound them, using smooth brown calf for the Shakespeare, rough 
calf for the rest, and slightly tooling them "in blind" with single hatchings 
at head and tail. For his end-papers he took some leaves of the "De Officiis" 
and the "Cato Major" printed by Pafraet at Deventer in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and it was found that the black letter print used for lining the covers 
followed on from Cowper's sermons to this folio of Shakespeare's works. 
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both of which were sent to the binder on the same day. The Folio after || 

binding was chained in "the Arts End" of the Library as Literature. For 
the Shakespeare Quartos, of course, it appears under Sir Thomas Bodley's | 

Will which provided that no "almanacks, phiys or trivial books" should be j 

preserved, were inadmissible. Thus Shakespeare, barred as "Plays," became | 

accessible to Oxford students as Literature. That it was popular, is patent ] 

from the soiled and worn condition of the pages. If the most worn pages 
can be taken to reveal which were the most read plays, then Romeo and 
Juliet which is the most dogf s eared was the most perused, the page opposite 
the balcony scene being worn quite through with use. Then comes Julius 
Caesar (it was the time of the Civil War in England) ; then the Tempest and 
Cymbeline ; but these last two probably owe some of their wear and tear 
to their position-^first and last — ^in the volume. Generally speaking, the 
Tragedies were most read, and the Histories least: King John and King 
Richard IL, seem to have been almost entirely neglected. The Second 
FoUo (1623), being only a reprint, was not sent to the Bodleian, but in 
1663-1664 came the Third Folio with its seven additional plays. Space 
was limited in the Bodleian ; bibliography was not yet a science, and no one 
could guess the future value of a First Folio. The Bodleian sold its First 
Folio, in all probability to Richard Davis, an Oxford bookseller, between 
September, 1663, and September, 1664. They tore the chains off it some- 
what clumsily, and the binding still shows where the clips had been pulled 
out. All trace of the volume is then lost for sixty years. It probably found 
its way to London, and appears next, early in the eighteenth century, in 
the library of Richard Turbutt, of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire, a gentleman 
with a taste for letters and especially for the drama, who bought many books 
of F. Cogan, Middle Temple Gate, near Fleet Street, and possibly himself 
appeared on the stage with Garrick. The book, writes Mr. G. M. R. Tur- 
butt, must have been damaged when he acquired it, for he mended it care- 
fully with strong paper, which of course only made matters worse. From 
him the volume descended in a direct line to its present owner. The volume 
lacks the fly-leaf (bearing the Jonson verses on the Droeshout engraving). 
The title-page has been cut rotmd and mounted ; the portrait, with the let- 
terpress above it, is in good condition, but all below the portrait has been 
cut away. In the text, as in the Chatsworth Folio, all the more important 
mistakes discovered while the volume was in the press have been corrected, 
and one famous mistake in the Chatsworth Folio has also been removed. 
The volume measures 13J4 x 85^ inches; the largest known prior measure- 
ments of a First Folio being I3>i x 8j4 inches. 
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When a book has been safely housed in a private library and in its 
original binding for nearly two hundred years, it has escaped one of the 
greatest dangers to which old and famous books have been liable. It was a 
common practice — ^is a common practice still — for booksellers to "repair" 
old books by rebinding them, and in the process inserting sound leaves from 
later editions in place of the original damaged ones. Mr. Richard Turbutt's 
well-meaning mendings with strong paper did a certain amount of damage 
to his Folio, but a bookseller might have done far more, and in the Turbutt 
Shakespeare it may be taken for granted that every leaf is genuine. It is 
significant, too, that it was by means of the binding that the library authori- 
ties were able to identify this Folio as the actual copy originally sent to the 
Bodleian. Thirty years before one of its successive owners had, it is remem- 
bered, taken this very Folio to a library and was advised to have it rebound. 
Had the advice been taken, there would have been no identifying it; and 
bibliophiles would have lost — ^if nothing else— one of the most striking known 
romances of bibliography. They would have lost, too, this most satisfactory 
evidence of the relative popularity of the plays which is afforded by the 
thumbing of the leaves by Oxford readers of the seventeenth century. 

Apropos of a bit of evidence which cried on a slant away from 
THE HATED Baconian Theory, Dr. Fumess once exclaimed: "In these 
latter days, when ignorance tampers with Shakespeare's venerable name, 
we are actually come to welcome proofs of his inaccuracy, and that he was 
not the wisest of mankind I" This is far better than Dr. Baynes's plan of 
dealing with every startling item in the Plays, proving its writer's familiarity 
with remote classicism or abstraction of science, by stating that that par- 
ticular classic or Scientific was part of the Curriculum of Stratford Gram- 
mar School, a plan which placed said Grammar School rather in advance 
of nineteenth century Oxford or Harvard. Here is an item which would have 
lead Dr. Baynes to add Seneca's De Clementia to the Stratford text book 
List, as well as Horn-Book and Birchenrod. 

Professor E. A. Sonnenschein writes to the University Review that Por- 
tia's speech in the Merchant of Venice beginning: "The quality of mercy 
is not strained," is a beautiful rendering of the leading ideas of the treaties 
"On Mercy," the De Clementia of Seneca, in which he addresses an elo- 
quent appeal to the youthful emperor Nero to exercise his despotic powers 
in a spirit worthy of his position. For example : 
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Nullum dementia ex omnibus mag- 
is quam regem aut principem decet 

(I. 3. 3). 

Eo scilicet formosius id esse.mag- 
naficentiusque fatebimur quo in ma 
jore praestaubitur potestate (I. 19 

Quod si di placabiles et aequi de- 
licta potentium non statim fulminibus 
persequuntur, quanto aequius est 
hominem hominibus praepositum 
miti animo cxercere imperium ? (I. 7. 

2). 

Cogitato . . . quanta solitudo et 
vabtitas f utura sit si nihil rdinquetur 
nisi quod judex severus absolvent (I 
6.1). 



It becomes The throned monarch 
better than his crown. 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest 



But mercy is above this sceptred 
sway ; It is enthronM in the hearts of 
kings ; It is an attribute to God him- 
self. 



Qmsider this, That in the course of 
justice none of us Should see salva- 
tion. 



"In this last passage/' says Professor Sonnenschein, "even the form of the 
sentence is similar ; in the English, as in the Latin, we have an imperative 
mood with a dependent clause." Now, since there were only a few French 
and German translations of Seneca in Shakespeare's day, (no English ones 
until the year 1620, four years after Shakespeare's death) it is surdy, far 
more likely, according to Professor Sonnenschdn, that the Dramatist read 
Latin, which was taught in Stratford Grammar School, than that he read 
French and German, which were not. 

Verily there be only men Entirely Great that are born in War- 
widcshirel Like Jeames Yellowplush, they have souls above Buttons I We 
lately chronicled how Stratford on Avon Aldermen had demolished Shakes- 
peare's Henley Street in order to save the price of coals in heating that 
Carnegie Library. And, anon, how they awarded poor Miss Gordli, who 
earnestly and honestly tried to preserve a fragment of Shakespearean things 
to future Stratfordians, and got nothing but abuse and slander for her 
pains— one farthing damages. And now comes the High and Mighty War- 
wickshire Quarto Sessions and refuses to exempt from taxation whatever 
few vestiges of Shakespeare the Stratford people have left on the ground; 
because they — ^the vestiges aforesaid — ^are not "Literary" (that is, we sup- 
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pose that, unlike Hugh Oatcake and George Seacoal, they — the vestiges afore- 
said, cannot read and write) and therefore their preservation is not "A Lit- 
erary Object." This aforetime unusupected fact was drawn out by the fol- 
k>wing cross-examination: To every one of the foUowing questions the 
answer being "No." "Do you think that any appreciable proportion of these 
30,000 visitors are stimulated to expend a shilling for a copy of Shakespeare's 
works instead of spending it at the public house?" "Is there any evidence 
chat Shakespeare played shovel-board at the Falcon?" "Should I be far 
wrong in calling it [the birthplace] a show place, an interesting one, no 
doubt, but you do not expect any one to get instruction or literary knowledge 
there?" "Do you think any one visiting the orchard would be inspired to 
attempt flights equal to Shakespeare?" After all, there is a bit of whitewash 
due even to the memory of Rev. Francis Gastrell in that what he actually 
pulled down was the New Place Sir Jc^n Clopton built for his daughter- 
in-law in 1702, rather that the one purchased and repaired by Shakespeare 
in 1597, the foundations of which are actually exposed to us by Gastrell's act; 
and he was not a Warwickshire man anyhow. But what is to be said of the 
Warwickshiremen of today? 

To THE April number of the "Deutsche Rundschau" Dr. Brandl, 
President of the German Shakespeare Society, contributes an article on the 
Playing of Shakespeare's Plays. Dr. Brandl thinks the long pauses be- 
tween many of the acts and scenes spoil the illusion, especially in the trage- 
dies of "King Lear" and "Hamlet," and in the King-Dramas, where the 
numerous pauses tend to break up the pieces into a series of tableaux. If 
"Hamlet" could be presented in two hours, how different would be the effect 1 
Accordingly an experiment is to be made at Weimar, when "Richard H." 
will be played with practically no intervals between the scenes. Weimar 
does not possess a revolving stage, but to get over the difficulty a middle 
curtain is to be used. Played in this way the most important scenes wiU 
come more into the light, and the minor ones can take their proper place. 
Dr. Brandl takes each act in turn and shows how the curtain will be used 
between the scenes to avoid the usual pauses, while the attention of the spec- 
tator will be better concentrated on the leading action, and the scenes merely 
intended to arouse sympathy will fall more into the shade. 

On July I2th, 1905, at Sotheby's, London, an uncut copy of the 
fourth quarto edition of Shakespeare's Tragedie of King Richard the Third 
of 1605, kicking the title page and signature A4, was sold for i 1,750 
($8,750) to A. Jackson, and it is understood that it is to come, if it has not 
already come, to the United States. The imprint reads : Printed at London 
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by Thomas Creede, and are to be sold by Matthewe Lawe, "dwelling in 
Paules Church Yard at the signe of the Fox, near S. Austins Gate." 1605. 
It consists of forty-six leaves. It is believed that only two other copies of 
this edition exist One is in the British Museum and the other was sold 
by Mr. Lilly to Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and is now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, 

And the next week on July 29th (for the same lucky owner, probably), 
there was another sale at the same establishment which doubtless will always 
be of historic interest, as it included five early Shakespeare quartos, all the 
property of a Mr. George Carrington, who had possessed them many years, 
not realizing what they were. "A Merchant of Venice," edition of 1652, 
uncut, brought $i/xx>; "Richard the Second," 1605, lacking the title page 
and signature A4, $8,750; First "Henry the Fourth," 1608, $5/xx>; second 
part of the same, 1605, containing in five places William Penn's autograph, 
(supposed to be the father of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania) I 

$2,500; "King Lear," 1608; the Second Quarto, bearing a signature of ' 

George Steevens (but not the copy which brought two guineas at his sale) J 

$4,500.00. J 

Shakespeare in the Daily Newspapers and Elsewhere. Of course ( 

we don't know the name of the young man who writes the Literary Notes 
for our esteemed contemporary "The New York Daily Tribune." But he is 
evidently one of those for whom our prayers are offered on Holy Inno- 
cent's Day. Here is one of his efforts: "A correspondent of 'Notes and 
Queries' is rather tart in his response to a question from America concerning 
the quatrain on Shakespeare's tombstone. He suggests that if the ques- 
tioner is a Shakespearian student 'he should know that the monument was 1 
erected within the seven years preceding Shakespeare's death, and that a , 
prevailing tradition is that the bust was copied from a cast after nature.' 
There can be no question as to the slab with the 'doggerel' lines covering 
the actual burial place of the 'immortal bard.' 'Within this mon- 
ument' must, of course, not be taken literally. ... In \ 
1748 this monument was repaired by a company of strolling players, who 
raised money for that purpose by performing in Stratford the play of 'Othel- 
lo.' In this repair the colors originally bestowed on the eiSgies were care- 
fully restored by a limner residing in the town; but in 1793 the bust and 
figures above it were painted white at the request of Malone. The inscrip- 
tion on the monument bears date and concludes as follows : 'Obiit Ano. Do. 
1616. iEtatis 53. Die 23. Ap.' " 

Opulent as this paragraph is in hitherto unsuspected facts, its highest 
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value to posterity will lie in what it reveals as to the state of Polite Learning 
on this American continent in the twentieth century of Christ; where 
Libraries are unknown, encyclopaedias unheard of, and school-books yet to 
be; and where American gentlemen are obliged to write three thousand 
miles away to a London weekly for any little item they want to know 
about? (Or, why shouldn't he have written to the Tribune — pub- 
lished on said continent — direct) ? And isn't it the least bit injudicious in our 
friend The Tribune to expose so rare and tender a birdling as its Literary 
Note dipper to the temptations of a metropolitan newspaper office? Even 
if seen carefully there and back daily — as we hope he is — ^by some discreet 
and elderly female relative, might he not get the points of the office shears into 
his dear little eyes, or get himself scratched by the diice cat? May we venture 
to call our contemporary's attention to these matters? 

Far more sagacious is this from another metropoutan contem- 
porary, "The New York Time's Saturday Review": "In the address 
of the Trustees of Shakespeare's birthplace to the Royal Academy of Spain, 
touching the Madrid celebration of the tercentenary of 'Don Quixote,' the 
most striking passage is the statement that 'there is good reason to believe' 
Shakespeare himself read 'Don Quixote.' What good reason? every one 
who reads this statement must ask. The Spaniards, in replying, avoid all 
such preludes of controversy. 'Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra,' they exclaim, 
'and William Shakespeare are two supreme geniuses who symbolize in the 
loftiest degree the power and splendor of the literatures of the nations of 
which they were the glorious ornaments,' That is all eloquent, appropriate 
and perfectly safe!" Cannot "the Trustees of Shakespeare's Birthplace" 
find something to kill time in protecting whatever is left of Shakespeare in 
Stratford from Stratford Aldermen and that Warwickshire Quarter Ses- 
sions ? 

From the limbo of the Nugae Inutilles and the Land of No 
Account comes, we suppose, a Mcmthly duodecomo of the monological sort, 
clept The Papyrus. In its effort to be "different" it sometimes steps so near 
to the line of the impolite as to fain apologize for itself with the maxim 
"To the Pure all things are Pure" (a maxim, however, which might not 
be considered as final by the Police or the Postmaster General). Of course 
malgre any question of taste there is a certain sort of bravado in this. But 
it requires no sort of courage or even of bravado to say this: "Shakes- 
peare is the great English fetich to the mass of people, a monument as 
respectable, as meaningless and as ossified as Stonehenge. Deny it, diminish 
it, explain it how we may, there is no longer a spontaneous, natural demand 
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for his plays on the stage, and the revivals we see from time to time are 
merely a compliment to outworn tradition. Worse even than this, he is 
not being read, save by the professed student, and the statistics on this sub- 
ject are not to be relied upon — ^all the English-speaking world is in collusion 
to hide the truth, all the universities and colleges keep up the grave mum- 
mery that deceives only the simple-minded. The terrible but wholesome fact 
is, that Shakespeare is fast becoming hopelessly antiquated like his con- 
temporaries, Ben Jonson, Greene, Beaumont and Fletcher and the rest 
of the Elizabethans. The world has grown tired of revolving around BiU. 
It is preparing to try its own axis for a while." Of course it might be pleaded 
that this is written in and for Bumbledom or other parish where our Egyp- 
tian friend circulates. But on the remainder of the Planet it appears to hap- 
pen that Shakespeares' Plays are today, and have always been, since the 
Restoration, oftener mounted in Theatres than those of any ten (any ten you 
like to mention) modem playwrights. Moreover, the daily newspaper, maga- 
zine, book, after-dinner speech or what you will, that does not allude to or 
quote from Shakespeare would be a curiosity. We are sadly afraid that "The 
Papyrus" is not on sufficiently familiar terms with the great Dramatist's 
record to allude to him as ''Bill" — ^and its idea that proprietors of theatres 
are in the habit of spending thousand of dollars to ''complement outworn 
tradition" is very funny indeed ! 

Besides, as it happens, here is at hand an instance of how out 
OF TOUCH THE "Papyrus" person is with affairs outside his own community, 
when he says that the world has grown tired of Shakespeare 1 Our pictorial 
contemporary "The Theatre" has lately printed in three successive monthly 
issues, a discussion as to whether Macbeth murdered Duncan in Glamis or 
in Cawdor castle, apropos of the fact that we lately presented our readers 
with several pictures of Cawdor castle as the scene, called for by the text, 
of that murder, while "The Theatre" printed a picture of Glamis Castle as 
the scene of it. The confusion of course, arises from the fact that Shakes- 
peare's Macbeth is nc^ an historical play, but a Tragedy, and that it con- 
tained no stage directions as to place (these being supplied by Rowe in 1709). 
Except in the use of the Scottish names and the fact that Macbeth did murder 
Duncan, there is no verisimilitude with history attempted by Shakespeare. 
Dtmcan was the most despicable tyrant and the most ferocious libertine that 
ever sat on the Scottish throne. Macbeth, on the other hand, was loved and 
a just ruler who lost his own life, it appears, in an attempt to force his pow- 
erful subjects, the Thanes, to conform to the same rules of equity and jus- 
tice as were enforced upon the common people. The truth, as far as ascer* 
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tbined, is that Duncan, among his other crimes, had seized upon the posses* 
skms of the Thane of Gruach, and carried away his wife the Lady Gruadi. 
The lady fled to Macbeth, (who was a son of Duncan's sister and by Thanic 
law, or "Thanistry," heir to Duncan's crown), for protection, Macbeth mur- 
dered Duncan — ^whose murder by somebody was inevitable — not in any castle, 
but at the Smithy of Bothgourame, near Elgin. Whatever the quality of the 
act, it violated no law of hospitality. Macbeth became king and his reign was 
benign and mariced by a prosperity such as old Scotland had never enjoyed 
before. "All hys tyme was gret plente | Abowdand bath in land and se, | He 
wes in justice rycht lawchfuH, | And till hys legis all awful." As to the 
episode of Bimam wood coming to Dunsinane — the nearest approach to a 
source for it is the story that King Macbeth, watching the building of one 
of his seats saw a yoke of oxen, which was attempting to move a heavy load 
of timbers, being abused. On enquiring by what authority the oxen were 
tortured — ^he was told that it was by order of Macduff, the Thane of Fife. 
Macbeth was angry and declared that he would "put the neck of the Thane 
of Fife into the yoke that the oxen wore." News of the threat was carried to 
Macduff, who knowing the King to be a man of his word, fled. At Mac- 
duff's castle of Kennachy, on the southern coast of Fife, the Thane's wife kept 
the pursuit^ king in treaty till she saw her husband's boat beyond reach on 
the firth. Local tradition declares that this circumstance gave rise to die rule 
of the Earlsferry, that no pursuer should be allowed to leave the shore till a 
fugitive was half-way across. By this stratagem Macduff escaped, but, far 
from practising the cruelty described by Shakespeare, Macbeth took no 
revenge upon his wife or child. Macduff fled to the English court, where 
he set about inciting the sons of Duncan to attempt the overthrow of their 
cousin the Scottish king. The two eldest refused, possibly in view the fact 
that the throne of Scotland must fall to them by natural course of inheritance 
in any event. But the third, Malcolm, being a natural son, had no such pros- 
pect, and he grasped the opportunity. Blessed by Edward the Confessor, 
and suported by Siward, Lord of Northumberland, he invaded Scotland, 
reached Bimam, and vanquished M4kbeth at Dunsinane. But Macbeth was 
not slain in the storming of his stronghold on Dunsinane, and when he did 
iall, M!acduff was not his slayer. The two may have met during the conflct, 
(a ^tone still standing in the park of Belmont Castile is named Belliduff, and 
declared by tradition to mark the spot of their encounter). If ShaJcespeare 
accompanied his future colleague, Laurence Fletcher, on either of his the- 
atrical tours in Sootland, in 1599 and 1601, he may have passed close by 
Dunsinane, and so had an 0|^rtunity to learn one tradition that it was here 
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that Macbeth was slain. As a matter of fact however, Macbeth escaped 
from Dunsinane, and retreated northwards to Deeside. Wyntoun tells how 
"Owre the Mounth thai chased hym than | Intil the forest of Lumphanan." 
The last scene of his life, more than any other, shows the heroic character 
of Macbeth. Qose by the roadside at Lumphanan may still be seen a low 
ruin, with wide, bush-grown moat, the spot where, during the Wars of 
Independence, the ancestor of the Melvilles gave his submission to Edward 
I. This is called the Peel Ring of Lumphanan, and here it was that Macbeth 
made his final stand. Macbeth, met his end like the king he was. Putting on 
his armour and mounting his horse, he bade them throw open the gate, and 
rode bddly forth to his death. A boulder a couple of hundred yards away, 
known as Macbeth's stone, marks the spot where he received his fatal wound ; 
but his charge galloped away among the hills with the bleeding monarch, 
and no man saw him die. A mile distant, on the side of the Perk Hill, they 
found him dead, and his funeral cairn is to be seen there today. Some hun- 
dred years ago the cairn was explored, and there was found beneath it a stone 
cist. Within lay some handfuls of brown mould, a few feather quills, and 
some fragments of rusted iron — all that was left of the g^eat Macbeth. There 
are a many "blasted heaths" in Scotland which Shakespeare might have 
described, and as for the witches, the old Chronicler, William of Wyntoun, 
whom we have been following, knows nought of them. He does, however, 
state that Macbeth once dreamt that by means of a murder he would become 
king. "The mwrthrysyde hys awne erne | Be hope that he had in a dreme | 
That he saw quhen he was yhyng | In hows dudland wyth the king." The 
further afield one goes, the more he discovers that Shakespeare had very 
little use for what we have got into the habit of calling his "Sources ;*' except 
to explore them for Dramatic situation ; and that he worried about the "uni- 
ties" marvellously little, or not at all! 

The July, 1905, issue of "Baconiana," the well-known British 
Quarterly devoted to the problems underlying Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century Literatures, and to the study of the English Renaissance, contains a 
generous appreciation of Dr. Morgan from the distinguished pen of Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Theobald apropos of his completion of his twenty year's presidency 
of The New York Shakespeare Society. We subjoin a few extracts : "As 
President of The New York Shakespeare Society, Appleton Morgan mig^t 
be supposed to belong to the Shakesperean Camp. But he expressly in his 
after-dinner speech claimed entire liberty of thought for all members of the 
Society, and that Baconian belief is no obstacle to membership (or to the 
Presidency, I may add) — I do not remember to have ever met with a more 
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extraordinary specimen of paradox — He may say he is a Shakespearean and 
a Baconian as well, as an Anarchist may profess also to be a Conservative. 
But we have no judgment to pass upon him. We simply give up the enigma 
and take him as he is. And he is worth taking with or without his paradoxes 
— ^a most genial and generous hearted man." 

We don't see ourselves that Dr. Morgan is so fearfully hard to under- 
stand. He differs perhaps from most Shakespeareans in that he regards the 
discussion of the Baconism as as much ''Shakespeareana/' as the interminable 
reiteration of well known data, and is always hoping that it will develop 
"mehr licht." To quote from his speech at the Manhattan Hotel dinner : "I 
don't want to do or say anything that shall by any means put an end to the 
Bacon-Shakespeare discussion. For I want it to go on forever— for my life- 
time at least ! It is a large part of the pleasure I get out of life, and I am sure 
I have no other pleasure so absolutely without alloy ! Its discussion is bring- 
ing out new facts at every point. The Baconian is not the only anti-Shakes- 
pearean Theory by any means! There is, for instance, an already well- 
edged theory that Marlowe (after killing that man Archer in a duel or a 
quarrel) was hustled away and concealed from the Sheriff's officers by 
the theatre-managers, and supported by being employed to supply 
them with plays, and that these plays were announced as ShaJcespeare's to 
keep up the story of Marlowe's death ! And I, for one, want all these theories 
to be aired and discussed, if not for the sake of the facts elicited, then for the 
sake of the Gaiety of Nations I" 

In fact, unusual references to things Shakespearean have 
LATELY BEEN "as thick as simples in Bucklersbury in Simple time" in the daily 
press this last Quarter. Almost all the newspapers printed more or less of a 
stupid and silly letter from George Bernard Shaw in which he announced, 
much in the Papyrus vein, that Shakespeare was overrated and that he 
(Shaw) could write and had written, better acting plays than Shakespeare 
ever did. The letter is quite too long and too vapid, and too full of mis- 
statements, which — since the authorities are accessible — ^must be wilful, to 
reprint here. Concerning it we should only care to say that Shaw is the first 
person we ever heard of who deliberately invited application of Dr. Johnson's 
dictum that while a man lives we estimate him at the worst thing he does, 
but after he is dead by the best he has done. And so that not until after 
Mr. Shaw is dead can we now assess him by his "Candida" and his "You 
never can Tell!" Poor Mr. Howells, who is obliged to write just so much 
"space" each month for Harper's Magazine, and whose space-work is no bet- 
ter than anybody else's, is the only one who seems to have paid any attention 
to Shaw's mouthings. 
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132. In 1877 a Mr. Allan Park Paton began in Edinburgh what he 
called "The Old Spelling Shakespeare;" and he published the whole or a 
considerable portion of the plays, (though we think the work was aban- 
doned before entire completion). At that date, there were only existing 
the Lionel Booth, the Halliwell-Phillipp's photo; and the even then rarely* 
to be met with, Stantons Fac-simile of the First Folio. The "Bankside" 
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Quarto-Fdio paraUeUzations and the Griggs-Praetorius Quarto facsianles 
were as yet unprojected, and Dr. Furness had not, in his New Variorum, 
decided to use the First Folio, instead of an eclectic text. Now we have, I 

not only all the above enumerated, but-the Oxford Fac-simile; but the Me- !^ 

thuens and Williams and Norgate are (jointly we believe) issuing a £ac- I 

similie of all four Folios I It seems, therefore, a work of supererogation for 
Dr. Fumivall now in his eighty-first year, to project an "Old Spelling 
Shakespeare." He has projected one however, and the first Play. The 
Loves Labour Lost, is before us already. The spdlii^ seems hardly worth 
perpetuating as it is, if possible worse than ever, being (so far as we can 
gather,) a mix-up of the Quarto and fdio badnesses, as if to show (for 
we cant guess any other reason) that the great Dramatist was, (as the late 
A. Ward said Chaucer was and as Dr. Fumivall himself is) ''a grate man, 
but no speller." The only fault we can find with the introductions (that is, 
if they are to follow the plan of this one) is that the good Dr. says that 
this or that or the other is of such and such a '"group" and of such and such 
a "period," statements only intelligible when referred to the "Groups" and 
"Periods" invented by himself in the palmy days of the New Shakespeare 
Society. These "groups" and "periods," even when considered with straight 
faces, were passed as Dr. Fumivall's own personal eccentricities; and no 
scholar ever dreamed of discussing, much less of adopting them. Yet here 
the good Dr. speaks of them as he would of the Medean and Persian Laws 
known and obeyed of all mankind. The typography and bookmaking of the 
series leave nothing to be desired and are a credit to the De La More Press. 
133. We believe this the first an Edition of the Plays has ap- 
peared edited by young ladies. But any man might be proud of the admir- 
able work that is being done in these volumes which the M<essrs. Crowell 
are issuing in dainty and attractive booklets (or bibelots, as desired). Wc 
think the related and prolegomenary matter is beyond praise — ^judidously 
selected and most desirable, and we have not found in all the four vol- 
umes but a single error and that an insignificant one to wit. in the Loves 
Labours Lost, where the editors say on page 34 that a Mr. Lee have 
recently discovered the fact that the heroic parts of the story of the Loves 
Labours Lost were borrowed from actual occurrences in the inter-diplom- 
acies of the old Kingdoms of France and Navarre. The fact in question 
was first announced by Joseph Hunter, a most careful and valuble Shak- 
spearean Commentator, in the year 1845 ' But it is high praise indeed to 
say that so slight a thing as this is the only error discoverable in such vol- 
uminous work. 
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140. Cultivated persons whose social duties preclude the rummaging 
of dusty libraries, but who still crave to know somewhat touching the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth may read Mr. Schelling's little book with 
pleasure and profit He tells you things about the most famous of English- 
women, and provides her portrait in the character of Diana; he relates 
something of the fortunes and of the last will and testament of William 
Breton, merchant of the Gty of Londcm, and father of Nicholas Breton the 
poet, and devotes a chapter to that famous adventurer Thomas Stucley or 
Stukley, whom the Pope and the King of Spain called Duke of Ireland and 
otherwise honored with empty titles, to say nothing of cash. Another section 
tells about Sir Fulke Greville and his friendship for Philip Sidney ; another 
about the '1x>y actors,'' and how these grew out of choirs and were trained 
by the choirmasters at first for the Queen's Revels, and afterward for reg- 
ularly organized professional companies, each with its regular playhouse, 
in the dty. The volume is printed in large, clear, type, with the pages ruled 
about with black and reproductions of paintings of the period interspersed, 
while the volume is discursive enough, the authcM- has supplied a pretty full 
index. The reproductions of portraits are particularly satisfactory. 

141. "A stuffed cloth painted like a fish might look like a fish," said 
Charles Reade, "but if you want to know if it is a fish or not, throw it into 
the water!" This apropos of wanting to know if a Play is really a Play. 
Put it on the stage and find out. We don't know why Dr. Richard Gamett 
thinks he is a Dramatist, or why he jeopardizes his reputation as a librarian 
and a litterateur by writing the history of Shakespeare's deer stealing (and 
a good deal that is not history) in form of dialogue, and calling it a "play." 
Sir Thomas Lucy as a magistrate sits in the trial of the charge of Sir 
Thomas Lucy against William Shakespeare touching deer stealing. Sir 
Thomas Lucy's wife (who is in love with William Shakespeare) inter- 
rupts the trial. Ann Shakespeare, William's wife, enters and talks out 
in court both to Sir Thomas and to his wife without rebuke. Sir Thomas 
gives judgment against Shakespeare when Lord Leicester, as an appellate 
Court, arrives from London and overrules Sir Thomas. At least this is 
all we can make out of this "Play." All the characters, peasants, clowns, 
tipstaves. Lords and Ladies talk in the same stilted Tudor (we suppose 
it is meant to be, for its like was never yet on land or sea) : English. 

142. Few fields of exact research are as indebted as is ours to the 
avocation of those gentlemen of refined and of educated, as well as of 
elegant, leisure, who deem themselves quite as much entitled to discuss 
literary matters as if they earned their livings by professionally writing 
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books or book-reviews, however pontifically or parochially these professional 
persons may have gotten themsdves into the habit of deciding matters for 
everybody else! Such a gentleman was the late Charles Isaac Elton Q. C, I 

whose posthumous work "William Shakespeare, His Family, and Friends," 
is now edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, with a memoir of the author by 
Andrew Lang. In the prefatory chapter Mr. Lang says: "The following 
chapters have been formed from the greater portion of the series of papers 
which the author evidently intended to be the nucleus of an exhaustive work 
upon Shakespeare. This series dealt -with two special subjects. One part 
of it concerned the biography and family history of Shakespeare and the 
various places with which his name can be connected. The other division 
embraced several historical studies relating to the sources and production 
of The Tempest.' The shape in which these papers were left by Mr. El- 
ton was incomplete and disconnected. Some had undergone revision; in 
some cases two almost parallel versions, apparently of the same chapter, 
existed, testifying to the scholarly care with which the work had been un- 
dertaken and planned. There was no definite indication, however, of the 
final shape which it had been intended to assume. To the state of com- 
pleteness at which the various parts had arrived inference was the only 
guide; their purposed order was matter for pure conjecture." Possibly 
it may be urged that Mr. Elton's book — thus lacking his own superin- 
tendence — contains nothing really new. But we have to confess to reading it 
even in the imperfect state in which it of necessity reaches us — with abimdant 
delight. And we hold it in hand for further review. 

143. As our London correspondent (who keeps current department 
of this Quarterly posted as to English Shakespeareana,) tells us that the 
Shakespeare Sonnet Reading camp is divided there between Southampton- 
ites and Pembrc^eites. We suppose that would class Mr. Beeching as a 
zealous "Pembroke man." The pith of this edition is his admirable intro- 
duction. And we begin to be sorry for that poor Mr. Lee! When we 
first pointed our guns that way we were alone. Now here is fire from 
every Quarter (we had almost said from every Quarterly). Mr. Beeching 
says that Mr. Lee is his friend, and a learned man and then proceeds to 
flay him alive. But it would under the circumstances be malicious to quote. 
Touching the Genesis of the Sonnets, Mr. Beeching says : "Neglecting, how* 
ever, all questions of word borrowing, which can seldom be conclusively 
settled, I prefer to rest my case on the broader ground of style. I would 
ask any one to whom the Shakespearean rhythm is distinct and fannKar to 
read Drayton's last sonnets, * * * above aH '^Why should your fair ey^ 
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with such sovereigfn grace," and **Since there'^ no help, come let us kiss 
and part," and, if he detects, as he must, some fellowship, I would put to him 
this question. If a poet at one time could write so like Daniel that his 
"Qear Ankor, on whose silver-sanded shore" is as good and as charac* 
teristic of Daniel as any sonnet that charming writer ever produced, and at 
another time so not unlike Sidney that his "My heart was slain, and none 
but you and I" suggests at once the **Astrophel and Stella," is it reason- 
able, when in turn we find him writing in the school of Shakespeare, thai he 
should be accounted Shakespeare's master and not his pupil? And so it 
goes on in Saccular Saeculorum ! By the way I It is not generally known, 
perhaps it is remembered by nobody, that the once well known Dr. Nathan 
Drake (whose "Shakespeare and His Times," Ix>ndon: 1817 — ^which was 
perhaps the oftenest reprinted of any work of exact Shakespeareana of 
that day, and which has been rewritten into as many succeeding works as 
Burton's Anatomy, out of which no book was once said to be without some- 
thing), once wrote a novel (Noontide Leisure, London 1824) in which Shake- 
speare was a leading character. An extract from that work comes, we 
think, as nearly to explaining the unexplainable origin of the sonnets as 
anybody else has ever come. "I cannot but feel honored my fair hostess, 
said Shakespeare, by the attention you and your worthy father have paid 
to these trifles, and will freely confess that prudential motives alone induced 
the obscurity of which you complain. I was then but rising into public 
notice, and had these Sonnets, which were extensively circulated as well 
as among the friends of Southampton as my own, ever reached the Queen 
as in the slightest manner reflecting on her conduct by sympathizing wiA 
the injuries of her Earl, the consequence might have been not only ruinous 
to myself but, as I thought, highly prejudicial to my friend ; I therefore found 
it necessary, avoiding all direct application to his lordship, to restrict myself 
to a more general invective against the resolution he had formed, despair- 
ing as he did of ever possessing the object of his affection, well knowing 
that he for whom they were intended would understand me." "Which re- 
minds, as indeed much more recent literature concerning the Sonnets re- 
minds, of the proof that the Knave of Hearts in 'Alice in Wonderland' 
wrote the anonymous letter. It was not in his handwriting — ^but that was 
irrefragible proof, the King ruled, that the designing Knave had disgfuised 
his hand!" 

144. The Bobbs Merrill Company are issuing one of the most beautiful 
editions of the Plays that we have ever seen. Each volume contains a sep- 
arate play. The title pages are rubricated and the text pages are a delight to 
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the eye. They are in single coAunins with broad margins and notated lines 
by fives. The notes by running in short double oolunuis with lesser mar- 
gins than the text and at the bottom of the page oontrive to throw the text 
into fuller relief and give a unique and most pleasing effect. It is essen- 
tially a reading Edition through the notes and both variorum and original 
for studious purposes. 

146. Our German fellow Sharkespeare students have always filled up 
all numbers and contributed loving and important material to the great 
Dramatist's cairn^ but this is the first time we can remember that a German 
has written a book to tell us English Shakespeare students what and how 
to go to work to study our great master. This is what Dr. Eichhoff does now, 
however. The thing is done via a terrible arraignment of the dead and 
gone Mr. John Payne Collier, who however. Dr. Eichhoff thinks is not so 
dead but that he must be killed once more by charging him with an entirely 
new and hitherto unsuspected series of forgeries. This new charge 
is, to wit: that when Mr. Collier edited his edition of Henslowe's 
Diary, he deliberately forged all those "ne" 's which appear added to the 
names of Plays in that Diary and which are always interpreted by him 
(Collier) to mean that the play to the name of which the said ''ne" was at- 
tached, was ''new" : i. e., a first night's performance, as we would say now. 
The entries in old Philip Henslowe's Diary were so evidently made at all 
times and places, and in inks such of varying colors, that such a forgery 
might have been possible. But we are obliged to say that Dr. Eichhoff does 
not prove that there was such a set of forgeries nor, except upon the false 
in one false in all principle, does he attempt, to. As to the temper of Dr. 
Eichhoff's book, we must beg to observe that to accuse a man of doii^ a 
certain thing on the mere fancy (or, if you will, the considerable objective 
probability) ; that he did do it, and then to proceed to abuse him spasmod- 
ically and shriek at him for doing it, is, well, to say the least — ^unsdiolarly. 
Perhaps, with all his undoubted Shakespearean erudition. Dr. Eichhoff might 
be himself open to some of the harsh things he says of poor dead and 
gone Collier. For example. Dr. Eichhoff says, in one place, that an entry is 
"underlined" (unterstrichen), whereas that entry is not "underiined" at 
all but inter-lined. He who frames indictments should watch his terms 1 
If there is no nil nisi for him, at least let the dead bury their dead. 

151. We must surrender at once to this little book. Surely there must 
be some consummate art in re-telling a thousand times told-tale so that one 
who has read the thousandth predecessor will read his re-telling from cover 
to cover. This is a year of concessions from the Great to the Lowly. The 
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Czar has recognized his subjects and a Shakesperean — ^in the person of 
Mr. Tudor Jenks — has nodded to a Baconian — ''It may be admitted (with- 
out yielding anything essential to the Baconians) that some of Lord Veru- 
lam's jewels may have got imbedded in Shakespeare's plays. For young 
Francis Bacon was given as a more or less briefless barrister to the writing 
of masques and such like for the lively young limbs of the law at the 
Middle Temple — and Shakespeare's company played there." We are afraid 
however, that the following is not equally true — ^''The printing presses 
were restricted ; there were no newspapers or periodicals ; freedom of speech 
was not yet tolerated. But upon the stage actors could give expression to 
sentiments and opinions through the personalities they enacted. They oould 
caricature, oould praise, could Uame. The stage was not yet even hampered 
by respectability. Audiences expected license and applauded it, while the 
strait-laced could remain away. Writing for the stage was hack work, 
and carried none of the responsibilities of literary authorship." Mr. Tudor 
Jenks should not overlodc Queen Elizabeth's proclamations of April 7th, 
and of May i6th, 1559 which provide — ^"And for instruction to euery of the 
Saide officers her maiestie doth likewise charge every of them as they will 
annswere — ^that they permyt none to be played wherein either matters of 
religion or of the governance of the Estate of the commonweale shalbe 
handled, or treated ; beying no mete matters to be wrytten or treated vpon, 
but by menne of aucthorite, learning and wisedom, nor to be handled before 
any audience but of grave and discrete persons" — But it is a mighty clever 
little book in spite of this oversight. 

154. This is another canctidate for approval in the convenient pocket 
or 'Tiandy volume" form. The volumes each of which is a separate play — 
have the following distinctive features, viz. Rubricated names of the char- 
acters printed in full, not abbreviated as is usual. Thus the reader will 
be able easily to distinguish between the speakers, and he will not be dis- 
pleased by finding the handsome Bassanio disguised as Bass., or dainty Ariel 
vulgarized as Ari. The volumes presented in two forms, cloth bound and 
leather bound respectively. The decorations of the cover, as well as the 
title page, end papers, and other ornamentation, including a series of initial 
letters, have been specially designed for this edition. 

158. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has called for a fourth edition of his 
pretentious and padded ''life of Shakespeare," and he responds with one, 
and of course writes some more by way of Preface (for no opportunity to 
write words is negligible with Mr. Mabie). Mr. Mabies' Preface this 
time congratulates himself upon an increased interest in Shakespeare whicH 
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will demand four editions of this particular life in two years, (we make 
it four). If Mr. Mabie had thought best he could have stated in this Pre- 
face, that» when he entered a field of biography in which he had expended 
no special study, in which he was not an authority, and in which he had 
only casually read a few generally accessible books, he drew a big draft 
upon the generosity of his fellow journalists, and that his fellow journalists 
had honored the draft extravagantly. We commend to Mr. Mabie the verses 
of Ben Johnson prefixed to the first folio. Mr. Maine will find the lines 
beginning 'These are as if some, etc., which add that Shakespeare is 
proof against over flatulent praises, "above th' ill fortune of them or the 
neede." Mr. Mabie has not in this edition climbed out of the pits he fell into 
by following the false lights of Ireland, Cunningham and The Old Ccurrector, 
and he still has Shakespeare sitting in the commons room of that Oxford 
College discussing the Newness of the Age, as whilom did that novelist 
who made his hero address his companions as "we men of the middle ages." 

155. It would be hard to conceive of pupils of a twentieth Centiuy 
Kindergarten devoid enough of fancy, imagination c^ esprit to compose so 
simple a dialogue as this which was gotten up by students at the famous 
University of Cambridge at a date (1615) when Shakespeare's best work had 
been done and his successors were writing worthy plays. It is a most inter- 
esting exhibit and justifies the Sieveking's scholarly prolegcnneana and the 
elegant typography which the publishers the Cambridge University Press 
have given it. A copy of this brochure ought to be in every Shakespeare 
library to offset the loftiest, with what, so far as we have gone, is the most 
callow literary performance of that date. 

161. The peculiar features of this edition are a subordination of the 
granunatical and philological characteristics of the plays to the dramatic and 
literary form thereof. We should call this a Shakespeare for esthetic 
rather than for criitcal, study, and it has, and will find, its due 
place. In the separate volume before us: the theme of History in 
Drama, and its particular significance in the development of the "English 
Histories," and the study of Shakespeare's relation to his predecessors, 
are treated in a safe and helpful way. The appendix on Shakespeare's Pros- 
ody, in which the illustrative passages from the play are properly brought 
together, will help both teacher and student, and the appended Glossary of 
words is a good one. 

165. "It required England three hundred years," says Victor Hugo, 
"to catch those two words that the whole world shouted in her ear, 'William 
Shakspeare.' The glory of Shakespeare reached England from abroad. 
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There was almost a definite day and hour when one might have been pres- 
ent at the landing of his fame at Dover." If M. Hugo had said one hundred 
and seventy-five or even two hundred years, he would have been wonderfully 
accurate. As a matter of fact the Germans did discover Shakespeare for 
England. But we regret to say that Germany is sending us some anything but 
valuable books just at present. This one at least, is hardly of importance 
enough to merit printing. That a German should find his time of so little a 
value as to figure out opaque significances to the names of the characters in 
^Hamlet,' and to gravely (if he does it gfravely — ^possibly we are so inex- 
pert at German as to disascertain that this txx^ is a very clumsy joke) as- 
sert that Shakespeare frames these names out of allusive ideas as to what the 
characteristics of his character should be — ^is astounding I All mankind knows 
where the names of the persons in Hamlet came from." 

169. We beg to refer our readers who have written to chide us for 
regarding the gentleman who writes under the name of Sidney Lee as a re- 
chauffeur, who had nothing to add to the stores of information which any 
tolerable encyclopaedia could have furnished him, to this, his last, book. 
There is nothing in it to justify its publication. The paper and press 
work and the portraits selected by the publishers however are first rate. 

166. The title to this work "Shakespeare's Marriage and Departure 
frwn Stratford," indicates that it travels strictly within the area of the most 
conjectural and most contested portion of the Shakespeare biography. And 
Mr. Grey is cautious to the limits of caution itself, in winnowing this 
area. He asserts nothing, and as to even unchallenged statements and 
highly probable traditions he is careful to demonstrate how they might be 
otherwise. Such conscientiousness is rare indeed. The rule is mostly the 
other way in Shakespearean things. The gfravemen of Mr. Gray's work is 
to find out why Shakespeare's marriage bond weds him with Ann Hathway, 
while the lisence weds him with Anne Whateley. That is, if it is the same 
man. For, to be exact, it is ''William Shagspere" who is to marry Anne 
Hathway (sic) and "William Shaxpere" who is to marry Anne Whateley, 
The question seems one that cannot be solved by any aid of circumstantial 
evidence for circumstantial evidence there is absolutely none at all. Shake- 
speare himself being a minor does not sign the bond at all, and so we have 
not even his signature to help us. And there is no jurat or attestation attached 
to the Bond. As to the name "Whateley" in the Lisence, the only new sug- 
gestion Mr. Gray can bring is, that the clerk who wrote the body of it may 
have just been entering minutes concerning a suit pending in the same Con- 
sistorial jurisdiction by William Whateley Vicar of Crowle against Arnold 
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Ldght for non payment of tithes, (which suit, it appears, was tried on the 
twenty-seventh day of November, 1582, the date of Shakespeare's lisence), 
and so have put down a name running in his thoughts. But Mt. Grey is 
laughing as he brings it. He does, however, show by a demonstration (that 
were our interest less would be tiresome) that clerical errors in names were 
in those days very common even in the same instrument, and that unless the 
parties were very distinguished or very important it was more likely than 
not that the scrivener would be about as carieless as he could be. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Gray finds in contemporary records that in a bond for the mar- 
riage of John Baker and Joan Barber, the bride's name is elsewhere writ- 
ten "Baker," and, similarly in the course of entries, a bridegroom's name 
in the bond is "Bradeley," and in the Register "Darby." In another case a 
bridegroom is Humphrey Edgecodc in one place and Edgock in another. 
These bridegrooms sig[n the bonds in the last two cases however, and so 
tell us which is right. Unfortunately in Shakepeare's case nobody knows 
in which case the bride's name is given correctly. One item however seems 
interesting,- and well taken, namely that it is not impossible according to j 

authorities that Susannah Shakespeare may after all have been begotten 
in wedlock. In an appendix, Mr. Grey gives another version of the Lattai i 

spoon story in which from the turged syntax it is hard to tell whether the 1 

pun is attributed to Ben Jonson and the tale told of a child of Shakespeare's 
or the reverse. And the verses, too, are interesting. "In the mss. of 
Dr. Plume, vicar of Greenwich 1657-9, is the following: 'Ben Jonson at the I 

christening of Shakespeare, his child to which he was invited godfather, I 

said to him — "Now you expect a great matter. But I will give it a Latin I 

(latten) spoon and you shall translate it.' " He (Shakespeare) was a glover's 
son. Sir John Mennes saw once his old father in his shop— a merry-cheekt 
old man that said 'Will was a good honest fellow, but he darest have crakt ' ' 

a jeast with him att anytime.' Mr. Gray adds, however, TDr. Qarke to whom ' 

I am indebted for these extracts points out that Dr. Plume was wrong in 
attributing the interview with John Shakespeare to Vice Admiral Sir John 
Mennes who was bom in 1598 or 1599, whereas John Shakespeare died in 
1601, (page 174) Mr. Grey's Appendix xi. is as follows : 'Among the Mss. 
books in the Diocesan Registry at Worcester is a rough quarto volume bound 
in vellum, containing consistory court precedents, miscellaneous extracts from 
other authors, and what appear to be original verses. On a front fly leaiF of 
the book is the name "John Pryce," who was Chancellor of the Diocese 
1696-1705. There is also the date 1676. On folio 73b is the following: 
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"Ben Jonsoti traveling from London to Oxford upon a Valentine^ 
day meets an Highwayman — 

Ben Jonson. Flee hence or by thy coat of Steele 

He make thy breast my brasen bullet fede 
And send that thrice as theevish soule of thine 
To Hell to be the Devil's valentine. 

Reply by ye Hman. 
Robber. Art thou great Ben or ye revived ghost 

Of famous Shakespeare or some drunken host 

That being tipsy wth thy muddy beer. 

Dost think thy rhyme shal dawnt my soul with feare. 

Know this base slave that I am one of those 
Can take a purse as well in verse as proes 
And wn thou art dead wright this upon thy herse 
Here ly*s a Poet yt was robb'd in verse — ' " 

We commend this book as useful, reliable and convenient. 

173. We can think of nothing to which this persistent getting out of Flein- 
ing's book can be compared, except to Goodman Anthony DuH's persistence 
in maintaining that a Prickett was a Prickett and not a Hand Credo. If 
these two volumes are a little more vapid and callow than their predecessors, 
it is only for the same reason that white sheep eat more than black ones — 
because there are more pages in two of Fleming's books than in one ! How- 
ever there is some relief in the fact that, in one of the volumes before us Mt. 
Fleming leaves for a moment consideration of what (in his opinion) Shakes- 
peare did or did not do, to tell what Shakespeare — ^had he been a Mr. Flem- 
ing — ^mig^t have accomplished. To wit : (Touching the I and H Henry the 
Fourth) "This is one of Shakespeare's early plays. He has allowed his 
love of humor and genius for portraying it to overshadow his architectorics 
and causes faulty construction, a mistake he seldom makes when he has 
attained maturity." 

"Question — As a Dramatic artist does this manifest faulty construc- 
tion?" 

"Answer — ^Undoubtedly it is almost wholly comic. Shakespeare had 
unquestionably intended to make this play a Tragedy, the main action of 
which was the tragic experiences of Henry IV. But he allowed his genius 
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for the portrayal of the comic, to run wild. It is almost wholly oomic 
tragic being entirely subordinated thereto/' If this is incoherent in its 
syntax, it is not our fault. This is literally Mr. Fleming's own vrording u\ 
two places in which he demonstrates Shakespeare's puerile icUy in 
a Falstaff, and his crew of funny scalawags and droll bottle-ale rascals, 
he (Shakespeare) if he had only been a little more experienced in 
writing, might have made the Two Parts of the Henry Fourth a real sic 
pure tragedy! 

Contrast this however with the real dramatic ability which Shake 
(as Mr. Fleming admits) reveals when he amies to handle bigger 
as the Weather for example. 

"Question — ^What reference to the weather, full of warning and forel 
ing, does Benvolio make, and what is the dramatic and purpose of that 
erence? Answer — It reveals local color, dramatic atmosphere, it de 
the conditions existing in Verona at that time." But if Falstaff 
the mistake of Shakespeare's youth, Imogen was the error of his decade 
Of "Cymbeline," Mr. Flemii^s catechism is as follows: 

"Question — ^This play manifests the decadence of Shakespeare's 
What are some of the evidences of that ? Answer — ^There is a very 
absence of historical vraisemblance. The metre is loose and irregular, 
thought is obscure, the structure is involved — complicated. Altogether 
play lacks spontaneity, etc., etc." (Vol. IV, p. 163). 
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